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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


September  15,  1970 


TO:  The  Honorable  Raymond  P.  Shafer 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Honorable  Robert  D.  Fleming 
President  Pro  Tempore 
State  Senate 

The  Honorable  Herbert  Fineman 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 


Gentlemen: 

I have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force  on  Corrections.  While  the  time  for 
the  preparation  of  this  report  was  short,  five  meetings  of  the  Task 
Force  were  held,  at  three  of  which  extensive  testimony  was  received. 
Furthermore,  while  the  time  for  consideration  was  brief,  the  subject 
matter  was  quite  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  and  the 
Report  went  through  three  drafts  so  that  it  reflects  maximum  participation. 

It  is  appropriate  to  record  here  the  great  contribution  to  the 
work  of  this  Task  Force  by  The  American  Foundation.  Not  only  did  it 
make  available  as  our  reporter,  the  Director  of  its  Institute  of  Corrections, 
William  G.  Nagel,  in  addition,  its  president,  Mrs.  Curtis  Bok,  testified 
and  gave  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  present  the  inspiration  of  her 
forceful  dedication  to  this  important  work.  Finally,  the  printing  of  this 
Report  and  all  of  the  record  of  testimony  was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
The  American  Foundation.  This  is  making  it  possible  to  submit  a copy  of 
each  to  every  Representative  and  Senator. 


The  staff  work  for  the  Task  Force  was  provided  ably  by  the 


Enclosures  (2) 


' 'h. 


FOREWORD 


According  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  an  alarming  proportion  of  the  mushrooming 
crime  rate  is  being  committed  by  recidivists  - individuals  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  criminal  justice  system  again  and  again. 

Corrections  - the  programs  created  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  its  subdivisions  to  rehabilitate  offenders  - is  finding 
its  problems  increasingly  difficult  and  its  resources  inadequate. 
Furthermore,  many  people  are  questioning  its  organizational 
ability  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  with  proper  efficiency. 

This  report  represents  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
a Task  Force  primarily  composed  of  legislators,  and  including 
also  citizens  and  government  officials.  Its  purpose  is  to  speed 
the  development  of  a more  rational  structure  for  Corrections  in 
Pennsylvajiia. 

Its  ultimate  purpose  is  to  reduce  crime  in  this  Commonwealth. 
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I.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  TASK  FORCE 


On  July  l4,  1970,  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  gave  a reorganiza- 
tion message  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  it  he  asked  that  the 
Legislature  give  urgent  consideration  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  Government.  He  cited  foiur  areas  in  which 
reorganization  seemed  required: 

Environmental  Protection 
Human  Services 
General  Services 
Correction 

He  appointed  a series  of  Legislative-Executive  Task  Forces  to 
consider  the  problems  of  reorganization. 

The  Task  Force  on  Correction  was  appointed  on  July  21,  1970. 

It  consisted  of  four  members  of  the  Administration,  five  state 
senators  and  two  members  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
chose  not  to  appoint  members  to  the  Task  Force,  but  did  designate 
three  members  of  the  House  Law  and  Order  Committee  to  participate. 
One  woman  citizen  was  also  appointed.  A Judge  of  the  ommonwealth 
Court  was  designated  Chairman. 

The  Task  Force  held  its  initial  meeting  July  27th  in 
Harrisburg.  At  that  time,  it  identified  several  major  issues  on 
which  to  concentrate. 

1)  Should  the  state  create  a unified  correctional  agency? 

2^  If  so,  what  should  be  included  within  it?  Should  it 
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be  an  independent  department  headed  by  a cabinet  officer, 
a subdivision  of  an  umbrella-type  human  service  department, 
or  a division  of  the  Department  of  Justice? 

3)  Should  parole  field  services  be  offered  by  an 
independent  parole  agency  or  by  an  integrated  correctional 
agency? 

4)  Should  services  for  juveniles  and  adults  be  offered 
by  a unified  correctional  agency? 

5)  Should  the  state  continue  in  its  present  arrangements 
with  the  counties  in  relationship  to  juvenile  and  adult 
probation  services,  or  should  a new  structure  for  such 
services  be  evolved? 

6)  Should  the  relationship  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
seventy  county  jails  and  the  twenty-two  detention  homes 
remain  as  at  present,  or  should  the  state  assume  a 
changed  relationship  and  increased  responsibility? 

Public  hearings  were  scheduled  for  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg 
and  Pittsburgh.  Scores  of  persons  and  organizations  were  invited 
to  present  their  views  on  the  above  and  related  issues.  These 
included  citizen  organizations  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Crime 
Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  the  Pennsylvania 
Organization  for  Women  and  Girl  Offenders,  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  Community  Services  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others. 
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Professional  organizations  such  as  The  Pennsylvania  Association 
on  Probation,  Parole  & Correction,  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges' 
Conunission,  the  Association  of  Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officers, 
the  Pennsylvania  Wardens'  Association,  the  American  Correctional 
Association,  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and 
the  Association  of  Paroling  Authorities  were  also  invited.  Judges, 
prosecutors,  county  commissioners,  the  academic  community,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  juvenile  agencies  were  likewise  invited.  Outstand- 
ing administrators  from  several  diverse  out-of-state  agencies  were 
sought.  As  a result,  forty-one  organizations  and  individuals  gave 
direct  testimony  and  others  phoned  in  their  suggestions. 

The  Task  Force  wishes  to  express  its  profound  gratitude  to  the 
many  very  distinguished  and  knowledgeable  people  who  on  very  short 
notice  disrupted  their  busy  lives  to  appear  in  Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  They  shared  with  us  and  the 
Commonwealth  their  knowledge  and  their  wisdom.  This  report  would 
have  been  valueless  without  their  rich  input. 

Volume  II  of  this  report  contains  a transcript  of  their 
testimony. 

Scores  of  reports,  articles  and  books  on  correction  were  also 
studied.  A listing  of  these  is  appended. 
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II.  ORGMIZATION  FOR  CORRECTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  TODAY 


The  seeds  of  -what  we  now  call  "Correction"  were  first 
planted  here  in  Pennsylvania.  From  the  dawn  of  history  -until 
Colonial  America,  convicted  offenders  were  fined,  exiled,  s-ub- 
jected  to  public  ridicule,  mutilated,  or  killed.  Jails  and 
prisons  were  used  only  for  debtors  or  for  persons  awaiting 
their  trials  and  their  fate. 


In  1682,  the  year  William  Penn  arrived  in  America,  his 
first  Assembly  promulgated  "The  Great  Law".  For  the  first  time 


in  history,  imprisonment,  rather  than  corporal  and  capital 
p-unishment,  was  the  prescribed  remedy  for  the  great  majority  of 
serious  crimes.  That  very  year  the  Assembly  directed  the 


counties  as  follows; 

"BE  IT  ORDERED  ETC.  THAT  EVERY  COUNTI'  WITHIN  THE  PROVINCE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  TERRITORIES  THEREUNTO  BELONGING,  SHALL 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  TENTH  MONTH  NEXT  ENSUING,  AT 
THEIR  OWN  COST  AND  CHARGE,  ERECT,  BUILD,  OR  CAUSE  TO  BE 
BUILT  IN  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  PLACE  IN  EACH  COUNTY, 
RESPECTIVE,  A SUFFICIENT  PIACE.  ...  FOR  RESTRAINT, 
CORRECTIONS,  MBOR,  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  ALL  SUCH  PERSONS 
AS  SHALL  BE  THEREUNTO  COMMITTED  BY  LAW,  AND  THAT  EVERY 
COUNTY  FAILING  THEREIN  SHALL  FORFEIT  AND  PAY  FORTY  POUNDS 
TO  BE  LEVIED  ON  KIE  GOODS  AND  CHATTELS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS 
OF  SUCH  COUNTY".^* 


1.  Charter  to  William  Penn,  and  Laws  of  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  Passed  Between  the  years  1682  and  I7OO  (LINN  l879) • 
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There  were  three  most  significant  elements  of  that  directive, 
all  of  which  were  to  have  enormous  effect  upon  the  future  direction 
of  penal  practices  in  Pennsylvania. 

First,  imprisonment,  rather  than  corporal  or  capital  punish- 
ment, was  to  be  the  sanction  for  most  crimes. 

Second,  responsibility  for  providing  for  the  "restraint, 
conviction,  labor  and  punishment"  was  placed  upon  the  counties,  and 

Third,  the  province  (state)  would  stringently  enforce  its 
requirement  that  the  counties  provide  adequately  for  the  correction 
fimction. 

In  1692  Penn  was  deprived  of  his  governorship  and  within  a 
few  years  the  Crown  had  reinstituted  the  "Anglican  Code" . Soon 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  with  regard  to  penal  matters  returned  to 
the  brutal  character  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

With  independence,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Constitution 
of  1776  directed  a speedy  reform  by  which  imprisonment  would  replace 
the  vicious  types  of  corporal  punishment.  Because  of  the  military 
conflict,  this  requirement  of  the  constitution  was  not  realized 
immediately.  In  1790?  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  established 

a block  of  cells  in  the  Walnut  Street  Jail  in  Philadelphia.  At 

2. 

that  moment,  the  penitentiary  'was  born  and  "Correction"  was  intro- 
duced into  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  world. 


2.  Interestingly,  this  word  may  have  been  chosen  by  the  legislators 
of  the  day  because  the  institution  was  to  be  a place  where  the 
offenders  learned  penance. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
of  1790  revolutionized  penology  and  set  a bold  new  course  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow. 

1790  and  1970  are  two  different  times  in  spite  of  the 
similarity  of  the  four  digits.  No  one,  in  recent  years,  has 
suggested  that  Pennsylvania  is  the  correctional  leader  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  not. 

Since  1790j  "Correction"  has  evolved  from  that  single  cell 
block  at  the  Walnut  Street  Jail  to  a plethora  of  different  programs 
and  services.  As  these  newer  programs  evolved,  they  found  "homes" 
throughout  state  and  local  government.  The  following  is  the  or- 
ganization of  the  present  correctional  system  in  Pennsylvania. 

County  Jails 

There  are  presently  seventy  county  jails  and  prisons  in 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  them  axe  operated  by  sheriffs.  Thirteen 
of  them,  by  reason  of  special  acts  of  legislation  passed  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  are  considered  prisons  rather 
than  jails.  Thus  they  are  entitled  to  hold  prisoners  for  long  terms. 
Legislation  passed  in  1965?  however,  enables  the  Attorney  General  to 
limit  the  time  that  such  prisons  can  hold  prisoners.  His  decisions 
are  based  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  and  facilities  of  these 
institutions.  In  spite  of  a lot  of  rhetoric  about  jails  being  used 
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for  community-based  corrections  and  for  other  modem  concepts, 
the  county  jail  is,  with  few  notable  exceptions,  the  most  woefully 
inadequate  component  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  correctional  ser- 
vices. Yet,  on  an  average  day  in  1969?  6,68l  persons  were  con- 

fined in  them.  Many  of  these  j'ails  can  only  be  described  as 
dehumanizing.  Facilities  for  female  offenders  are  especially 
inadequate. 

The  Bureau  of  Correction  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
authority  to  set  standards,  to  inspect,  and  recommend  improvements 
to  j'ails.  However,  it  cannot  close  inadequate  jails.  It  must, 
through  the  Attorney  General,  initiate  action  before  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  the  county  concerned.  Often  the  judge  of  that 
court  is  a member  of  the  jail's  managing  board. 

County  jails  receive  no  state  subsidies. 

Regional  Correctional  Facilities 

Recently  the  Bureau  of  Correction  has  been  developing  a system 
of  state-operated  regional  correctional  facilities.  One  is  already 
operating  in  Greensbiorg  in  the  Southwest  Human  Service  Region. 

Others  are  planned  for  each  of  the  other  five  Human  Service  Regions. 
They  will  be  programmed  to  receive  and  treat  the  offenders  now 
seinring  sentences  of  intermediate  lengths  in  the  county  jails. 

When  they  are  all  operative,  it  is  expected  that  most  local 
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Jails  will  be  used  both  for  pre-trial  detention  and  for  the 
serving  of  short  "summary- type"  sentences. 

Juvenile  Detention 

The  law  requires  that  children  under  the  age  of  l6  not  be 
confined  with  adults. 

However,  only  twenty-two  counties  of  the  sixty-seven  have 
Jwenile  detention  homes.  Most  of  these  find  their  facilities 
overcrowded  or  inadequate.  Therefore,  a large  number  of  children 
■under  the  age  of  l6  are  confined  each  year  in  adult  Jails. 

For  years  legislation  has  been  on  the  books  which  would  allow 
two  or  more  contiguous  co'unties  to  Join  together  to  establish 
regional  detention  homes  for  Juveniles.  None  have. 

The  state  has,  to  a very  large  degree,  ignored  the  Juvenile 
detention  situation.  Both  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  claim  some  degree  of  J'uris- 
diction,  but  neither  has  been  very  active  on  the  detention  scene 
for  years.  One  county  detention  superintendent  who  was  contacted 
stated  he  has  never  seen  a cons’ultant  or  inspector  from  the  state. 

No  agency  of  state  government  gives  direct  financial  assist- 
ance to  Juvenile  detention  programs. 
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Juvenile  Probation 


Juvenile  probation  is  the  responsibility  of  the  counties. 
Most  often  the  same  probation  department  that  offers  juvenile 
services  also  offers  adult  services.  In  the  larger  coiuities, 
separate  juvenile  and  adult  departments  exist.  In  two,  the  child 
welfare  and  juvenile  probation  services  are  combined. 

In  1957  a state  wide  study  made  in  preparation  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  of  196O,  revealed 
that  juvenile  probation  services  in  Pennsylvania  were  abysmally 
bad.  Only  one  county  met  good  standards.  However,  considerable 
strides  have  been  made  since  then  mder  the  stimulus  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission.  This  Commission  is  composed 
of  nine  judges  and  was  established  as  a result  of  the  1957  study. 
A more  tangible  stimulant  has  been  the  subsidies  to  the  counties 
which  until  last  year  were  offered  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  In  1969  the  General  Assembly  transferred  the  subsidy 
program  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission  as  a step  toward 
eliminating  unnecessary  fragmentation.  Previously,  one  agency 
had  established  the  standards  to  be  met  while  another  offered  the 
carrot . 

Juvenile  Aftercare  (Parole) 

If  a juvenile  is  committed  to  an  institution,  the  paroling 
or  releasing  authority  remains  with  the  committing  judge.  Thus 
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the  institution  proposes  release  and  the  Judge  accepts  or  rejects 
the  recommendation. 

Supervision  after  release,  "aftercare",  also  lies  with  the 
committing  co-urt.  Many  youngsters  who  are  released  from  institu- 
tions receive  no  supervision  at  all.  Others  are  supervised  by  the 
courts'  probation  departments. 

The  state  does  not  have  a role  in  aftercare  of  Juveniles 
released  from  Juvenile  institutions  other  than  the  standard  and 
subsidy  role  for  probation  services  carried  by  the  Juvenile  Court 
Judges'  Commission. 

Juvenile  Institutions 

The  first  Juvenile  institutions  for  "wayward  children"  in 
Pennsylvania  were  established  by  private  groups  who  were  distressed 
by  the  practice  of  confining  youngsters  in  the  Jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries of  the  state.  Years  later,  the  state  opened  its  first 
Juvenile  training  school  for  delinquents  at  Morganza.  Until  very 
recently  this  was  the  only  state-run  open  type  institution  for 
Juveniles  available. 

Counties  and  private  groups,  (especially  religious  organiza- 
tions) opened  a nimiber  of  facilities  for  delinquent  children  and 
many  are  in  operation  today  under  the  indirect  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  On  an  average  day,  1,500  youngsters 
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are  in  the  private  and  county  facilities  which  receive  commitments 
from  the  juvenile  coiirts  of  the  state. 

In  1941  the  state  opened  the  State  Industrial  School  at 
Camp  Hill  which  was  originally  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  It  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1953? 
but  it  has  continued  to  receive  a majority  of  its  inmates  from  the 
many  juvenile  courts  of  the  state.  As  of  May  3I)  1970,  it  had  577 
juveniles  in  its  population  of  945-  Camp  Hill  is  a "custody  type" 
celled  institution  surromded  by  cyclone  fences  and  towers. 

In  the  last  decade  and  a half,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  been  developing  a system  of  small  open-type  youth  development 
centers  and  forestry  camps  throughout  the  state.  It  now  operates 
six  youth  development  centers,  three  forestry  camps  and  one  day 
treatment  center.  On  an  average  day  approximately  1,000  youngsters 
are  undergoing  training  in  these  facilities. 

Adult  Probation 

Probation  across  the  nation  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  techniques  for  dealing  with  the  offender.  In  Pennsylvania 
it  operates  within  the  court  structure.  The  1957  study  of  probation 
in  Pennsylvania  found  adult  probation  services  to  be  woefully  bad. 

In  fact,  not  one  met  minimum  standards.  Until  19^5  there  was  no 
state  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  setting  standards 
or  supeivising  county  adult  probation  services.  Legislation  passed 
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by  the  General  Assembly  that  year  changed  the  name  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  to  that  of  Board  of  Probation  & Parole.  It  gave  the 
new  Board  authority  to  establish  standards  for  adult  probation 
services  and  to  provide  a modest  subsidy  to  the  counties  which 
strive  toward  higher  standards.  Furthermore,  the  State  Board  is 
authorized  to  provide  pre-sentence  investigations  and  probation 
supervision  for  counties  on  request  of  the  judge. 

As  a result,  adult  probation  services  have  shown  modest  but 
steady  improvement  during  the  past  four  years . They  still  languish 
far  behind  the  more  advanced  states,  many  of  which,  like  Wisconsin 
and  Rhode  Island,  provide  adult  probation  services  through  a state 
wide,  state  operated  program. 

Adult  Institutions 

Since  1953  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  adult  correc- 
tional institutions,  other  than  county  owned  facilities,  has  lain 
with  the  Bureau  of  Correction  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

At  present,  the  Bureau  operates  institutions  for  male  adults 
at  Dallas,  Graterford,  Rockview,  Huntingdon  and  Pittsburgh,  plus 
reception  centers  in  several  of  these  facilities.  Satellite 
forestry  camps  are  connected  to  some  of  these  correctional  insti- 
tutions . 

Additionally,  the  Bureau  operates  two  special  purpose  facilities 
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already  alluded  to.  They  are  Camp  Hill  and  the  regional  correc- 
tional facility  at  Greensburg.  It  also  has  a cottage  type 
correctional  facility  for  women  at  Muncy. 

As  of  May  30,  1970,  these  several  institutions  contained  just 
under  6,000  offenders.  It  should  be  noted  that  Pennsylvania,  alone 
among  the  fifty  states,  requires  the  counties  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  confinement  in  state  correctional  facilities.  Last  year 
this  requirement  cost  the  sixty-seven  counties  over  $15,3755000. 

Adult  Parole 

Adult  parole  is  a divided  responsibility  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  sentencing  judge  retains  the  paroling  authority  over  all 
persons  he  has  committed  to  terms  of  less  than  two  years.  This  has 
become  known  as  "bench  parole".  Supervision  of  such  parolees  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  county  probation  department.  Judges  do 
have  the  option  of  assigning  such  cases  to  the  Board  of  Probation  & 
Parole.  Spot  surveys  made  recently  suggest  that  no  supervision  is 
the  most  likely  rule  for  offenders  released  under  "bench  parole" 
and  retained  under  county  control. 

Persons  sentenced  to  teims  of  two  years  or  longer  become  the 
paroling  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Probation  & Parole 
and  are  supervised  by  agents  of  that  agency.  During  fiscal  year 
1969,  over  6,000  parolees  were  under  supervision  of  agents  carrying 
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an  average  caseload  of  52.  These  same  agents  also  prepared  a 
total  of  35,707  investigations  and  reports,  an  average  of  249 
per  parole  officer. 

The  Board  itself  took  over  7,700  hoard  actions  during  the 
year,  an  average  of  over  32  each  working  day. 

The  Mentally  111  Offender 

The  Office  of  Mental  Health  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  carries  responsibility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
psychiatric  offender.  It  operates  Farview,  a specialized  hospital 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  Unfortunately,  aftercare 
for  the  criminally  insane  offender  is  non-existent. 

Clemency 

Clemency  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Pardon  whose  members  are  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Attorney 
General  and  three  other  persons  qualified  in  the  field  of  penology, 
medicine  and  law.  It  alone  has  the  constitutional  authority  to 
recommend  clemency  to  the  governor. 

The  Board  of  Probation  & Parole  provides  investigatory  ser- 
vices for  all  cases  coming  before  the  Pardon  Board.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  approximately  350  persons  were  considered  for  clemency. 
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Simmiary 


Thus  in  the  course  of  one  person's  criminal  career  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  come  within  the  authority 
and  conflicting  philosophies  and  methods  of 

. a juvenile  probation  department  operated  by  one  of  67 
counties. 

. a juvenile  detention  home  operated  by  one  of  22  counties. 

. a juvenile  institution  operated  privately. 

. a juvenile  institution  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

. a juvenile -adult  institution  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

. a haphazard  aftercare  program. 

. a jail  or  prison  operated  by  one  of  the  67  counties. 

. an  adult  probation  department  operated  by  the  county. 

. a correctional  institution  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Correction. 

. a facility  for  the  criminal  who  is  mentally  ill 
within  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

. the  State  Board  of  Probation  & Parole. 


That  is  Pennsylvania's  correctional  system. 
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III.  THE  THRUST  OF  THE  TESTIMOHY 


Testimony  was  presented  by  forty-one  individuals.  Quite 
purposely,  these  were  chosen  to  present  diverse  points  of  view. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  have  persons  representing  the  status 
quo,  independence  for  juvenile  services,  an  umbrella  type 
organization,  separate  parole,  county  dominance,  and  an 
integrated  correctional  service.  Some  were  able  spokesman  for 
integrated  corrections  at  the  cabinet  level.  Others,  just  as 
able,  strongly  opposed  both  integration  and  cabinet  status.  It 
was  difficult  to  put  labels  on  many  of  those  who  testified,  but, 
in  general,  the  Pennsylvanians  fell  into  the  following  categories 


Judges  and  Prosecutors  6 
Academia  2 
Juvenile  Agencies  4 
Adult  Institutions  2 
County  Jails  2 
Adult  Probation  & Parole  3 
Private  Organizations  9 
County  Commissioners  1 
Unclassified  7 


Seven  officials  from  out-of-state  gave  testimony.  Their 
agency  identification  essentially  was: 


State  Department  of  Correction  1 
State  IMbrella  Type  Human 

Service  Department  1 
Separate  State  Parole  Service  3 
State  Juvenile  Service  1 
National  Standard  Setting  Agency  1 
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With  the  Task  Force  being  presented  with  such  diverse  and 
often  passionate  arguments,  it  sometimes  despaired  of  reaching 
any  definitive  conclusions. 

Most  witnesses  argued,  often  eloquently,  for  the  organizational 
arrangement  they  had  personally  known  or  operated  within.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  a successful  administrator  must  believe  in  his  pro- 
duct. The  ones  who  appeared  before  us  do  believe  in  theirs.  The 
Task  Force  had  to  conclude  that  there  are  probably  several  organiza- 
tional structures  that  can  and  do  work. 

Clarity,  for  the  Task  Force,  often  came  not  out  of  a witness's 
testimony  about  his  own  organization,  but  from  his  opinions  and 
recommendations  about  those  services  and  structures  about  which  he 
had  knowledge,  but  no  direct  responsibility. 

For  example,  a witness  with  operational  responsibility  for  a 
state  parole  agency  might  speak  without  reservation  for  a parole 
structure  similar  to  the  one  he  operated,  but  he  also  might  speak 
equally  informatively,  but  with  less  personal  involvement,  about 
how  probation  services  might  best  be  structured.  A jail  officer 
who  wanted  a great  deal  of  autonomy  for  jails  spoke  persuasively 
about  the  need  for  integrating  the  other  correctional  services. 

A citizen  spokesman  for  a private  organization  first  propounded 
his  organization's  principal  objective,  but  then  would  testify, 
without  bias,  his  thoughts  about  other  aspects  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 
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There  were  some  citizens  who  testified  as  individuals.  Many  of 
these  brought  a freedom  of  thought  to  the  hearings  that  helped 
clarify  the  issues. 

Though  the  Task  Force's  conclusions  were  the  products  of  many 
influences,  the  combined  testimony  of  the  forty-one  people  who 
testified  was  undoubtedly  important.  Therefore,  the  following 
"box  score"  of  their  opinions  is  submitted.  It  should  be  noted 
that  all  witnesses  did  not  testify  to  all  issues,  but  limited 
their  comments  to  the  areas  of  their  special  e2(p)ertise. 

1.  Should  there  be  unified  administration  of  correction 
in  Pennsylvania? 

The  response  was  an  unqualified  "yes"  with  twenty-nine 
witnesses  opting  for  a Department  of  Correction,  and 
three  others  suggesting  unification  under  a human  service 
type  organization.  Only  four  opposed  unification. 

2.  Should  the  unified  agency  be  headed  by  a cabinet  officer? 
Eighteen  said  "yes"  and  eight  "no".  Many  of  those  who 
objected,  including  the  very  respected  former  Superior 
Court  Judge  Robert  Woodside,  feared  political  interference 

if  the  head  correction  official  were  a political  appointment. 

3.  Should  the  field  services  of  the  Board  of  Probation  & 
Parole  be  included? 

Opinion  was  twenty- one  to  eight  for  inclusion,  though  many 
advocates  of  unification  urged  that  the  quasi- judicial 
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fmction  of  the  Board  of  Probation  & Parole  be  protected. 

4.  Should  juvenile  and  adult  correctional  programs  be 
included  within  the  same  department? 

Twenty  thought  they  should  while  eight  opposed.  Many  of 
those  who  opposed,  including  some  advocates  of  unification, 
were  fearful  that  a more  repressive  treatment  of  juveniles 
might  be  the  product  of  union.  Those  who  encouraged  placing 
juvenile  and  adult  services  in  the  same  department  proposed 
safeguards  to  insure  that  the  special  needs  of  children  be 
met. 

5.  Should  the  state  operate  the  adult  and  juvenile  probation 
services  in  the  sixty- seven  counties? 

Fewer  witnesses  were  willing  to  express  unequivocable  opinions 
on  this  issue.  Ten  said  "yes".  Seven  said  "no".  There  was 
consensus,  however,  that  the  state's  standard  setting  and 
supervisory  functions  should  be  strengthened  and  its  subsidy 
programs  enriched. 

6.  Should  the  state  run  the  county  jails? 

Less  than  half  the  witnesses  spoke  specifically  to  this 
point.  Of  those  who  lid,  thirteen  encouraged  the  state  to 
operate  the  jails.  Six  opposed.  Again,  there  was  a strong 
demand  for  stronger  state  authority  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  should  the  counties  retain  operational  control. 

Out  of  the  swirling  currents  of  ideas  which  were  presented, 
the  following  concepts  began  to  take  form  and  represent  the  central 
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, thrust  of  the  testimony  that  was  heard. 


1.  That  correction  in  Pennsylvania  is  fragmented,  without  a 
unifying  philosophy  and  without  a strong  single  spokesman  or 
advocate.  Furthermore,  most  of  Pennsylvania's  correction  pro- 
grams are,  in  the  views  of  their  administrators,  less  successful 
than  desired. 

Because  of  these  factors,  there  should  he  created  a unified 
system  of  correction  bringing  together  the  state ' s diverse 
correctional  activities. 

2.  There  were  several  structures  proposed  through  which 
unification  could  occur.  They  include  the  development  of  an 
interdepartmental  coordinating  board,  the  bringing  of  all 
correctional  activities  within  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
establishment  of  a imified  correctional  program  within  a Human 
Services  Department,  and  finally,  and  according  to  the  testimony, 
preferably,  the  creation  of  a cabinet  level  Department  of 
Correction. 

3.  That  adult  parole  services  can  and  should  be  provided  within 
the  framework  of  a unified  system,  but  that  stringent  safeguards 
must  be  provided  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  paroling 
board's  decision-making  powers  as  well  as  its  relationship  with 
the  parole  agents. 
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4.  That  juvenile  and  adult  services  can  be  provided  by  a single 
department  if  sufficient  safeguards  are  established.  Furthermore, 
there  are  persuasive  arguments  to  suggest  that  improved  services 
for  the  Juvenile,  for  the  adult,  and  for  the  system  would  result 
from  such  a union. 

5.  That  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the  state  to  assume  opera- 
tional responsibility  for  most  probation  and  confinement  services 
now  offered  by  the  counties . 

6.  That,  however,  those  programs  operated  by  the  counties  (jails. 
Juvenile  detention.  Juvenile  and  adult  probation,  etc.;  vary  greatly 
in  their  quality  and  in  the  competencies  of  their  staffs.  Furthermore, 
they  are  usually  seriously  underfinanced  by  both  the  counties  and  the 
Commonwealth.  Often  the  legal  and  procedural  base  for  standard 
setting,  supervision  and  enforcement  by  the  Commonwealth  is  inade- 
quate. There  is,  for  example,  nothing  in  state  law  today  nearly  so 
definitive  of  the  county's  responsibility  and  of  the  state's  enforce- 
ment power  as  was  contained  in  the  Great  Law  of  1682  and  quoted  more 
fully  earlier  in  this  report.  "That  every  county,  failing  therein 

(to  provide  prescribed  correctional  services)  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
forty  pounds  to  be  levied  on  goods  and  chattels  of  the  inhabitants 
of  such  counties". 

Therefore,  provisions  must  be  developed  to  raise  the  standards 
for  coimty  services  and  also  the  state's  subsidies  to  help  pay  for 
these  improvements. 
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rv.  THRUST  OF  THE  CURREKT  LITERATURE 


Probably  because  of  the  alarming  increase  in  crime, and 
especially  of  violent  crime,  throughout  the  nation,  there  have 
recently  been  an  unusually  lange  number  of  studies  made  of  the 
criminal  ;justice  system. 

Studies  of  correction  have  been  made  especially  urgent  by 

the  recent  revelations  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  concerning  criminal 

careers.  For  example,  in  his  Uniform  Crime  Statistics  released 

August  13,  I97O5  Re  reports  as  follows: 

"An  FBI  summary  of  240,222  offenders  and  their  criminal 
history  over  a ten  year  period,  I96O-I967,  reveals  that 
they,  as  a group,  averaged  almost  four  arrests  during 
this  time.  Thirty- six  per  cent  had  two  or  more  convic- 
tions, and  forty- six  per  cent  had  served  previous  prison 
terms  of  a year  or  more." 

He  also  reported  that  among  the  74l  persons  who  had  been 
involved  in  the  murders  of  561  law  enforcement  officers  during 
the  same  ten-year  period,  sixty-three  percent  had  prior  con- 
victions on  criminal  charges.  They  had  accumulated  an  average 
of  four  arrests  each  during  their  criminal  careers. 

In  summary,  he  suggests  that  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
is  not  adequately  deterring  and  the  correction  system  is  not 
sufficiently  correcting. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  problem  of  crime 
in  American,  and  especially  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  was 
made  during  the  period  I965-I967  Ry  the  President’s  Commission 
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on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  chaired  by 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  who  was  then  Attorney  General.  It  in- 
cluded eighteen  prominent  Americans,  among  them  Genevieve  Blatt 
of  Pennsylvania.  William  P.  Rogers,  the  present  Secretary  of 
State,  was  also  a member. 

The  Commission  called  upon  three  or  four-hundred  top  con- 
sultants from  every  area  of  the  law  enforcement  process  and  from 
every  state  in  the  country. 

Their  report  submitted  to  the  President  at  the  end  of  I967 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  a classic.  It  consisted  of  the 
general  report  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a Free  Society"  and 
nine  Task  Force  reports  on  each  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  Police 

2.  The  Courts 

3.  Corrections 

4.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime 

5.  Organized  Crime 

6.  Science  and  Technology 

7.  Assessment  of  Crime 

8.  Narcotics  and  Drugs 

9.  Drunkenness 

The  volme  on  Corrections  alone  contains  225  double  column 
single-spaced  pages.  The  volume  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Crime  adds  another  428  pages  to  the  literature. 

Because  the  report  spoke  to  some  of  the  basic  issues  we  are 
considering,  key  paragraphs  that  were  relevant  to  our  six  questions 
have  been  extracted  from  it. 
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1.  In  regard  to  whether  there  should  he  a unified  correction 
agency. 

"The  present  fragmented  array  of  correctional  services  in 
the  United  States  should  he  organized  into  coherent  systems 
that  include  diversified  resources  ranging  from  intake 
screening  to  parole  supervision. 

Generally  speaking,  the  States  are  hest  ahle  to  imdertake 
the  management  of  such  integrated  programs . 

A major  effort  is  needed  to  integrate  institutional  and 
community  based  programs. 

Management  of  operations  could  well  he  focused  upon  geo- 
graphic areas  within  which  various  types  of  institutions 
could  he  related  to  probation,  parole  and  special  community 
programs.  Thus  all  services  could  he  'used  flexibly,  in 
concert,  and  consistently  with  the  basic  strategy  of  re- 
integration. 

The  centralized  administration  of  correctional  activities 
within  an  appropriately  strong  governmental  entity,  also 
would  permit  a variety  of  specialized  staff  services  to  he 
furnished  to  operating  units.  Research  and  information 
systems,  technical  assistance  to  improve  training  and 
therapy  for  offenders,  expertise  in  fiscal  and  personnel 
procedures  - these  and  many  other  kinds  of  assistance  could 
contribute  significantly  to  the  effectiveness  of  correctional 
programs . " 


2.  In  regard  to  whether  or  not  parole  services  should  he 
integrated  into  a Department  of  Correction  or  remain  independent 
under  a Board  of  Parole. 

"Local  factors  are  quite  important  in  deciding  on  the  hest 
course  to  follow.  If  the  management  of  a state  prison 
system  is  stagnant  and  the  parole  hoard  is  active  and 
effective,  obviously  parole  supervision  should  stay  with 
the  parole  hoard.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  at 
least  equal  capacity  and  motivation  on  the  part  of  the 
Parole  Board  and  the  Department  of  Correction,  the  value 
of  integrating  institutional  and  field  programs  seems  to 
he  an  overriding  reason  for  one  responsible  administration 
covering  all  correctional  programs.  The  trend  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  this  direction." 
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3.  In  regard  to  the  placing  of  juvenile  and  adiilt  services 
in  one  department. 

"There  has  been  a strong  historic  tendency  for  juvenile 
and  adult  correction  to  follow  separate  paths.  The 
development  of  public  support  for  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams occurred  earlier  for  juveniles  than  for  adults. 
Today,  however,  progressive  programs  for  adults  resemble 
those  for  juveniles,  and  the  separation  of  adult  and 
juvenile  programs  sometimes  interferes  with  overall 
planning  and  with  continuity  of  program  for  offenders . 

The  ambiguity  and  awkwardness  resulting  from  this  division 
are  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  handling  of  older 
adolescent  and  young  adult  offenders,  who  often  defy  pre- 
cise classification  and  are  handled  poorly  by  both  the 
juvenile  and  the  adult  correctional  systems." 


4.  Regarding  the  integration  of  county  probation  services  into 
a state  system. 

"A  number  of  reasons  are  advanced  for  making  probation 
a local  function.  First,  local  programs  can  typically 
develop  better  support  from  local  citizenry  and  agencies. 

Secondly,  smaller  operations  tend  to  be  more  flexible  and 
less  bound  by  bureaucratic  rigidity. 

On  the  other  hand.  State  administration  has  some  clear 
advantages.  First  there  exists  a great  probability  that 
the  same  level  of  services  will  be  extended  to  all  areas 
and  all  clients. 

Another  major  advantage  in  the  State's  operation  of 
probation  services  is  the  possibility  of  combining  them 
with  parole  sei*vices  and  also  better  coordinating  them 
with  institution  programs. 

The  advantages  of  such  combined  services  are  general: 

A single  agency  is  able  to  offer  a continuity  of 
service.  Thus,  the  youngster  placed  on  probation 
who  fails  and  is  sent  to  a training  school  can  be 
handled  by  the  same  community  agency  when  later 
released  on  parole. 

Combined  services  provide  economies  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  services. 
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There  is  a tendency  for  a local  agency  to  "solve" 
a problem  case,  or  one  that  requires  a substantial 
investment  of  services  or  money,  by  commitment  to 
the  State  institution.  This  would  be  minimized  if 
a single  agency  operated  both  programs. 

A final  argument  for  State  administration  of  probation 
services  is  the  historical  fact  that  State  agencies 
have  generally  been  in  the  forefront  of  developing 
innovative  programs,  demonstration  projects,  and 
correctional  research." 


5.  Regarding  whether  or  not  the  State  should  have  responsibility 

over  the  Jails  and  community  correctional  facilities. 

"The  bulk  of  future  institutional  planning  must  be  towards 
the  establishment  of  small  unit  institutions  located  in 
the  communities  from  which  they  draw  their  offenders  and 
making  maximum  use  of  the  resources  which  such  a proximity 
affords . Such  models  would  permit  maximum  integration  of 
the  resources  of  institutions  and  community  treatment  pro- 
grams. To  use  such  institutions  effectively  requires  a 
highly  organized  and  coordinated  correction  system.  It 
must  be  possible  to  assign  offenders  to  appropriate  programs 
with  ease  and  flexibility.  Strong  and  centralized  adminis- 
trative leadership  is  needed  to  carry  out  such  a program  of 
differential  treatment." 


Most  other  recent  studies  refer  to  the  self-defeating  results 

of  a correctional  system  that  is  fragmented  and  uncoordinated.  The 

Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower,  for  example,  in  its 

volume  with  the  challenging  name  "A  Time  to  Act",  observes" 

"There  is  no  single  sanctioning  body,  nor  is  there  a 
unified  voice  expressing  the  views  of  corrections  on 
important  issues  that  affect  the  field  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  As  a result,  corrections  has  been  un- 
able to  have  any  far-reaching  impact  on  the  public  in 
general  and  political  bodies  in  particular." 

and  fiarther  suggests: 
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"Since  correction  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
reintegration  of  offenders  into  the  community,  it 
must  exercise  a leadership  role  in  the  development 
of  a more  rational  and  coordinated  criminal  justice 
system.  Offenders  are  not  likely  to  he  helped 
significantly  until  there  is  a greater  degree  of 
consensus  among  all  of  the  agencies  comprising  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Today,  all  of  the  actions 
of  one  too  often  negate  those  of  another." 


Other  current  literature,  including  the  Task  Force  Report 
on  Corrections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission,  The  Manual 
of  Correctional  Standards  of  the  American  Correctional  Association, 
The  Standard  Act  for  State  Correctional  Services  of  the  Rational 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  the  Model  Penal  Code  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  agreement  for 
restructuring  correctional  services  into  a integrated  cabinet 
level  department. 
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V.  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  TASK  FORCE 


This  Task  Force  was  composed  of  men  and  women  of  diverse 
experience.  Some,  like  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Probation  & 

Parole,  actually  carry  responsibility  for  parts  of  the  system 
we  were  examining.  It  takes  a high  order  of  statesmanship  for 
a department  head  to  yield  part  of  his  establishment.  It  is  a 
violation  of  Parkins on" s Law. 

I 

Furthermore,  legislators  have  differing  philosophies  about 
the  nature  of  government  and  how  it  should  be  organized. 

The  following  recommendations  represented  the  collective 
judgment  of  varied  people  as  to  how  Correction  in  Pennsylvania 
should  be  organized. 

1.  All  of  the  correctional  services  should  be  brought 
within  a unified  correctional  agency  headed  by  a cabinet  officer. 

Discussion:  The  Task  Force  has  no  philosophical  disagreement  with 

suggestions  that  correction  be  unified  within  a division  of  an  um- 
brella type  Human  Service  Department.  However,  it  rejected  that 
structure  as  its  preferred  choice  because  it  thought  that  such  an 
agency  in  Pennsylvania  would  have  to  employ  over  40,000  persons  and 
would  be  too  unwieldy.  Furthermore,  the  Task  Force  is  convinced 
that  the  problems  of  Correction  in  the  state  are  so  profound,  so 
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Diffused,  so  urgently  requiring  strong  leadership,  and  so  desperately 
in  need  of  increased  financial  support  that  they  demand  the  sole 
attention  of  a cabinet  officer  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

The  Task  Force  rejects  the  suggestion  that  the  various  correc- 
tional agencies  remain  in  their  present  disconnected  unstructiore  and 
be  coordinated  by  a Board  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  various  agencies.  It  is  our  conclusion 
that  diverse  agencies  with  strong  self  interests  cannot  be  coordinated 
by  a committee.  Coordination  must  be  made  inexorable  by  an  organiza- 
tional structure  in  which  responsibility  and  control  for  administra- 
tion, fiscal  matters,  program  and  personnel  is  placed  in  one  person. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  legislation  require  the  creation 
of  a non- salaried  Advisory  Board  of  Correction  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  should  consist  of  seven 
persons  of  diverse  experience  chosen  to  serve  staggered  terms. 

2.  The  Board  of  Probation  & Parole  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  new  Department  of  Correction. 

Discussion:  The  Task  Force  is  convinced  that  probation  and  parole 

is  part  and  parcel  of  the  correctional  process.  It  is  further  per- 
suaded that  the  correctional  system  of  the  future  will  be  developing 
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a variety  of  sophisticated  programs  involving  commvinity  based 
facilities  and  the  community  itself.  Offenders  will  serve 
sentences  which  start  in  institutions  or  community  residential 
centers  and  progress  through  work-release  and  educational 
release  to  week-end  home  visits,  extended  furloughs,  halfway 
houses,  and  finally  to  full  community  living. 

These  will  never  evolve  under  a system  that  is  divided  in 
the  middle. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Board  Members  continue 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  they  should  serve  for  fixed,  but  staff ered  terms. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Probation  & Parole  be  an  ex-officio  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Department,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Correction  be  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Probation  & Parole. 

The  Task  Force  proposes  that  a professionally  qualified 
person  serve  as  Director  of  Adult  Community  Services  and  that  his 
appointment  require  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Probation  & 
Parole. 
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3.  Correctional  services  for  both  juveniles  and  adults 
should  be  included  within  the  Department  of  Correction. 

Discussion:  The  overwhelming  weight  of  the  testimony  was  that 

the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  Department  of  Public 

Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Justice  was  artificial  and  in  the 

long  run  destructive  to  children,  adults  and  the  interests  of 

the  Commonwealth. 

An  equally  overwhelming  conclusion  was  that  safeguards  must 
be  provided  to  insure  that  the  special  needs  of  children  be  met 
and  that  their  special  status  be  protected. 

The  Task  Force,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  six  Youth 
Development  Centers,  three  Forestry  Camps  and  one  Day  Treatment 
Center,  together  with  the  related  central  office  and  regional 
staff  persons,  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Correction. 
Fiurthermore,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare's  standard  setting, 
consultatory,  contractual  and  inspecting  responsibilities  over 
private  and  county  institutions  receiving  delinquents  be  likewise 
transferred. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges' 
Commission,  together  with  its  consultatory,  regulatory,  inspecting 
and  subsidy  programs  be  also  transferred  to  the  new  Department. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  an  Office  of  Youth  Services 
be  created  in  the  Department  of  Correction  to  be  headed  by  a 
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professionally  qualified  Commissioner  of  Youth  Services  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Youth  Services.  The  Commissioner  of  Youth  Services  shall  serve 
as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Correction. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Youth  Services  should  consist  of 
seven  persons  of  diverse  experience  chosen  to  serve  staggered  terms 

The  Task  Force  also  proposes  that  all  adult  services  be  con- 
solidated within  an  Office  of  Adult  Services  headed  by  a profes- 
sionally qualified  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Adiilt  Services.  The 
Commissioner  of  Adult  Services  shall  serve  as  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Correction. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Services  shall  consist  of 
seven  persons  of  diverse  experience  chosen  to  serve  staggered  terms 

4.  Primary  responsibility  for  juvenile  and  adult  probation 
services  should  remain  with  the  counties  under  improved  standards 
and  increased  subsidies. 

Discussion;  The  Task  Force  was  very  impressed  by  testimony  from 
out-of-state  experts  as  well  as  the  recommendations  of  important 
national  commissions  favoring  the  operation  of  all  probation  ser- 
vices by  a state  probation  and  parole  service. 

However,  traditions  in  Pennsylvania,  a desire  to  support  and 
expand  local  involvement  in  correction,  and  some  real  fiscal 
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considerations  persuaded  the  Task  Force  of  the  desirability  of 
retaining  both  adult  and  juvenile  probation  services  as  court 
activities  at  this  time. 

The  standards  setting  and  subsidy  programs  for  adult  probation 
should  continue  as  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Probation  & 
Parole,  but  the  operational  aspects  of  supervising  standards  and 
providing  field  services  to  the  courts  should  become  the  respons- 
ibility of  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Community  Services. 

The  standards  setting  and  subsidy  programs  for  juvenile  pro- 
bation should  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Juvenile 
Co\irt  Judges'  Commission,  but  the  operational  aspects  of  supervising 
standards  should  become  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Youth 
Commimlty  Services. 

Aftercare  services  for  juveniles  released  from  institutions 
operated  by  the  Department  should  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  of  Youth  Community  Services. 

The  Department  of  Correction  should  begin  a five  year 
accelerated  program,  subsidized  out  of  state  funds,  to  raise  the 
standards  for  both  juvenile  and  adult  probation  services  to  the 
level  recommended  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

It  should  also  encourage  and  subsidize  the  creation  of  a 
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variety  of  commimity  correctional  programs  for  youth  and  adults, 


including  -women. 


5.  The  counties  should  retain  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  county  jails,  but  their  use  should  be  limited  to 
the  confinement  of  the  untried  and  of  persons  sentenced  to  terms 
of  six  months  or  less  as  soon  as  regional  state  facilities  are 
available. 


Discussion;  Some  of  the  same  reasons  as  pertain  to  probation 
influenced  the  Task  Force's  conclusion  that  the  operation  of 
county  jails  should  remain  with  the  counties.  However,  we  are 
not  convinced  that  a vast  majority  of  counties  can  or  should 
operate  long  term  correctional  programs. 

We,  therefore,  propose  that  sentences  to  county  institutions 
be  limited  to  six  months  as  soon  as  regional  state  facilities  be- 
come available.  At  the  same  time,  we  suggest  that  the  judges 
retain  paroling  authority  over  offenders  sentenced  to  state  in- 
stitutions for  periods  of  less  than  two  years. 

The  Task  Force  further  recommends  that  state  standards  over 
county  jails  be  made  more  rigorous  and  be  more  forcefully  super- 
vised and  enforced.  It  further  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of 
Correction  be  given  authority  to  close  institutions  or  parts  of 
Institutions  which  do  not  meet  standards.  He  sho-uld  be  given  the 
further  authority  to  transfer  prisoners  from  overcrowded  jails  to 
either  state  or  other  county  facilities,  and  that  the  costs 
incurring  therefrom  be  charged  to  the  offending  county. 
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It  was  noted  by  the  Task  Force  that,  in  general,  prison  boards 
comprised  of  Common  Pleas  judges,  county  commissioners.  District 
Attorney,  Sheriff,  and  Controller  have  proven  ineffective  in  raising 
the  standards  of  county  based  correction.  The  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  General  Assembly  initiate  legislation  which  would  establish 
a uniform  system  of  boards  to  county  jails.  These  newly  created 
boards  should  be  composed  of  citizens  having  appropriate  authority, 
interest  and  influence  to  obtain  funds  and  improve  standards. 


The  Task  Force  further  recommends  that  the  proposed  new 
Department  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  counties 
to  develop  a variety  of  community  based  correctional  programs  such 
as  work-release,  educational- release,  and  that  the  coimty  jails,  as 
much  as  possible,  become  central  to  those  programs. 

It  also  proposes  that  the  state  assimie  part  of  the  financial 
burden  of  the  development  of  these  new  programs  and,  furthermore, 
speed  up  its  development  of  regional  facilities  including  community 
treatment  centers. 


6.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  new  Department,  during 
its  first  year,  operate  on  the  funds  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  activities  of  the  Birreau  of  Correction  and  its  facilities, 
the  Board  of  Probation  & Parole,  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission, 
and  the  correctional  functions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
including  an  appropriate  share  of  that  Department's  allocation  for 
overhead. 


Discussion:  Evidence  presented  to  the  Task  Force  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Correction  of  Illinois,  which  state  has  this  past  year  converted 
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from  a fragmented  program  to  a unified  Department  of  Correction, 
convincingly  persuaded  us  that  unification  does  not  cause  increased 
expenses.  In  fact,  the  opposite  proved  true  in  that  state. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  General  Assembly,  in 
creating  the  new  Department  of  Correction,  provide  for  the  transfer 
to  the  new  Department  of  all  funds  used  for  correction  by  the  diverse 
state  agencies.  It  does  not  recommend  that  any  additional  funds  be 
provided  to  the  new  Department  during  its  first  year. 

The  Task  Force  is  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulty  in  deciding 
just  what  programs  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  Department.  In 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  for  example,  many  activities  fall 
within  a gray  area  between  correction  and  child  welfare.  The 
Governor's  Task  Force  proposed  in  our  Recommendation  No.  8 will 
have  to  give  this  matter  its  considered  attention. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  new  Department  will  not  need  addi- 
tional funds  in  the  future.  It  will.  The  Task  Force  is  convinced 
that  correction  has  been  underfinanced  in  Pennsylvania  for  several 
years  and  must,  in  the  future,  receive  a larger  share  of  the  state's 
operating  budget. 

During  the  first  year,  a year  primarily  devoted  to  reorganiza- 
tion and  consolidation,  existing  correctional  funds  will  suffice. 
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7.  The  present  practice  of  charging  counties  a part  of 
the  cost  of  confinement  in  state  institutions  should  he  changed 
so  as  to  permit  and  require  the  counties  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  community-based  correctional  services. 

Discussion:  Among  all  the  states,  only  Pennsylvania  charges  its 

counties  a share  of  the  cost  of  confinement  of  offenders.  Last 
year,  this  cost  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  over  $15,000,000  for 
adult  offenders.  It  is  proposed  that  in  the  future  such  funds  be 
channeled  into  a Special  Fund  rather  than  to  the  General  Fund,  and 
be  returned  to  the  counties  for  the  improvement  of  their  community 
based  correctional  programs. 

To  avoid  sudden  dislocation  of  the  general  revenues  of  the 
state,  it  is  recommended  that  this  change  be  phased  over  a five 
year  period. 

8.  The  legislation  creating  the  Department  of  Correction 
should  require  a six  month  waiting  period  between  passage  of  the 
Act  and  implementation  of  it. 

Discussion:  The  problems  of  organization  will  require  a period 

of  at  least  six  months  to  plan  the  details  of  the  changeover,  to 
prepare  the  new  operating  policies  and  procedures,  and  to  arrange 
the  necessary  staff  adjustments. 

The  Task  Force  proposes  that  the  Governor,  upon  passage  of 
the  Act,  appoint  a working  Task  Force  composed  of  representatives 
of  his  office,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  agencies  concerned, 
to  prepare  the  details  of  organization. 
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CLOSING  STATEMENT 


In  the  foreword  to  this  report,  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  statistics 
concerning  recidivism  were  quoted.  There  is  a danger  in  quoting 
facts  such  as  those,  because  they  carry  an  implication  that  the 
causes  of  recidivism  are  poor  Correction  and  indifferent  correc- 
tional personnel. 

The  causes  of  recidivism  are  many.  Both  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
and  the  President's  Commission  on  Violence  (The  Eisenhower 
Commission)  stress  that  crime  is  the  product  of  multiple  de- 
ficiencies in  our  society. 

They  include,  among  other  factors,  the  breakdown  of  much 
of  family  life,  the  debilitating  effects  of  slum  living,  the 
shortcomings  of  our  schools,  the  insidious  destructiveness 
bro-ught  by  racial  prejudice,  and  the  crass  materialism  that 
pervades  much  of  society's  value  system. 

Furthermore,  Correction  is  but  one  part  of  a Criminal 
Justice  System.  The  other  parts,  including  police,  the  penal 
code  and  court  services,  all  have  serious  deficiencies. 
Recidivism  is  certainly  not  to  be  blamed  on  Correction  alone. 

The  Task  Force  was  impressed,  as  it  heard  the  testimony, 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Pennsylvanians  who  labor  in  our 
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Correctional  System.  They  are  competent  and  much  more  concerned 
than  the  rest  of  us  about  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  they 
manage.  "Recidivist"  to  them  is  more  than  a word.  A "recidivist" 
is  a person  who  has  come  back  to  remind  them  of  the  programs  and 
skills  their  systems  didn't  have. 

This  report  makes  recommendations  which,  in  our  opinion, 
will  give  the  correctional  services  better  organization  and 
stronger  advocacy.  ShoiiLd  these  recommendations  be  enacted 
into  legislation,  they  will  give  our  correctional  workers  more 
of  the  tools  they  need  to  do  their  most  difficult  Job. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STATEMENTS 


Two  members  of  the  Task  Force  with  special  qualifications 
have  been  good  enough  to  submit,  at  the  request  of  the  Task 
Force,  statements  in  which  they  express  their  individual 
preferences  regarding  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole. 

These  statements  follow. 

Though  these  two  individuals  express  disagreement  with 
the  majority  of  the  Task  Force  on  this  one  issue,  their 
participation  and  contribution  to  the  overall  report  has  been 


exceptional. 


Individual  Statement  Regarding  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 
Presented  by  Margery  L,  Velimesis 


We  are  striving  to  design  an  effective  correctional  system 
that  will  more  realistically  meet  society’s  need  to  be  protected 
against  crime.  Trends  in  corrections  indicate  that  this  need  can 
best  be  met  through  planning  many  more  small  community  based  programs 
and  fewer  large  institutional-incarceration  programs.  The  system 
we  are  discussing  emphasizes  planning  for  release  rather  than  for 
continued  confinement. 

Do  we  then  require  a parole  board  to  function  in  the  traditional 
manner  as  a quasi- judicial  agency  (release  and  recommitment)  and  as 
a supervisor  of  field  services?  At  best,  this  has  been  a confused 
concept  which  included  the  antithetical  roles  of  a helpful  counselor, 
a police  officer  and  a judge. 

There  are  other  ways  of  determing  the  appropriate  time  for  re- 
lease from  correctional  programs. 

1.  For  instance,  we  could  recommend  that  legislation  be 
passed  that  required  automatic  release  at  the  expiration 
of  a minimum  sentence  unless  the  Department  of  Corrections 
substantiated  its  recommendation  for  continued  confinement 
past  the  minimum.  Recommendation  to  the  committing  judge 
for  release  could  also  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Corrections 
at  any  time  before  such  expiration  of  minimum.  If  the 
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Department  were  recommending  in  a substantial  percentage 
of  cases  the  confinement  past  the  minumums  or  release 
before  the  minimums  an  evaluation  could  be  made  of  the 
correctional  programs  to  determine  whether  they  were 
inadequate  or  whether  the  sentencing  of  the  judges  was 
inadequate. 

2.  Present  correctional  trends  indicate  that  increasing 
numbers  of  offenders  will  be  transferred  through  more 
secure  institutions  into  community  treatment  center 
programs,  pre-release  centers,  or  other  types  of  community 
programs.  In  some  cases  offenders  might  also  be  transferred 
backward  in  this  continuum  of  correctional  service  into 
greater  security  instead  of  progressing  toward  release. 

In  this  system,  inmates  will  demonstrate  by  their  behavior 
that  they  are  ready  for  release. 

Planning  for  release  by  the  correctional  staff  in  this 
system  (a)  builds  in  motivation  on  the  part  of  offenders 
which  is  so  often  lacking  and  (b)  obviates  the  need  for  a 
separate  paroling  authority  since  release  will  be  the  goal 
of  the  correctional  personnel.  It  might  be  wise  to  provide 
for  the  right  to  appeal  promptly  any  correctional  decision 
to  transfer  an  offender  to  a program  involving  greater  security. 
Presently  it  is  difficult,  if  not  realistically  impossible, 
for  many  offenders  to  appeal  parole  board  decisions  to 
recommit  to  prison. 
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Correctional  staff  working  in  community  tased 
programs  will  also  perform  those  coimseling  services  now 
rendered  by  the  parole  board  in  the  field. 

3.  If  it  appears  that  an  outside  authority  is  still 
needed  to  secure  the  release  of  inmates,  small  teams 
composed  of  interested  qualified  citizens  in  the  local 
community  might  be  utilized  to  recommend  such  release 
to  the  committing  judge.  This  procedure  wo  Told  eliminate 
the  conflict  of  interest  that  sometimes  now  exists 
between  corrections  and  parole.  It  would  also  be  a 
realistic  means  of  involving  community  people  in  a 
problem  which  belongs  to  them. 

All  considered,  it  appears  that  the  concept  of  a Boar’d  of 
Parole  is  outdated  and  that  we  make  a mistake  by  attempting  to 
continue  such  an  agency. 
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Individual  Report  Regarding  The  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 
Presented  by  Paul  J.  Gernert 

I submit  my  proposal  for  adult  parole  and  probation  which 
in  my  judgment  is  considered  best  for  Pennsylvania. 


Proposal: 

That  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  shall  be  responsible 
for  its  field  services  and  for  setting  standards  for  County  Adult 
Probation  and  its  enforcement.  The  present  Parole  Act  with  amendments, 
especially  Act  501?  27  December  1965?  P.L.  1230,  provides  for  this 
process. 


In  support  for  this  proposal: 

1.  It  provides  for  a continuum  of  service,  not  only  in 
philosophy  but  in  practice. 

2.  Probation  and  parole  represents  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
spots  in  all  of  government  and  should  be  so  recognized. 

3.  It  would  provide  direct  responsibility  for  its  decisions 
and  the  supervisory  services. 

(a)  Where  the  Board  is  separated  from  its 
supervisory  service,  the  continuum  in  practice 
permits  too  much  buck  passing  and  in  some 
integrated  systems,  increases  the  convicted  violator 
rate.  California  vs.  New  York  is  an  example. 

4.  We  need  and  want  community  participation;  therefore, 
allowing  County  Probation  to  remain  in  the  county  with  state  direction 
and  control  is  the  best  method  to  attain  such  participation. 

5.  A probation  and  parole  agency  is,  by  the  nature  of  its 
work,  in  direct  contact  with  the  Court.  It  simplifies  control  of  its 
probationers  and  parolees  with  only  one  communication  line,  instead  of 
several,  causing  confusion. 

It  simplifies  commxmication,  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  the  Board,  its  field  services  and  County  Probation 
services. 
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FORWARD 


Volume  II  of  this  Report  contains  the  testimony  of  forty- 
one  persons,  including  seven  out-of-state  authorities. 


Scores  of  other  people  gave  the  Task  Force  their  views 
informally  in  conversation  with  members  and  staff.  We 
wish  these  had  been  typed,  because  much  was  valuable. 


We  regret  that  the  testimony  of  three  valued  witnesses-- 
F.  Emmett  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Commissioner  Arthur  T. 
Prasse,  and  Deputy  Commissioner  Allyn  Sieloff--was  so 
poorly  recorded  that  transcription  was  impossible.  We 
have  had  to  use  the  extracts  from  the  Task  Force  Minutes 
to  summarize  their  contributions. 


We  refer  the  reader  to  Volume  I if  he  is  interested  in 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Pittsburgh  Hearing 
August  21,  1970 

Testimony  of  Peter  Bensinger 
(Transcribed  from  tape) 
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Senator  Mazzei:  The  next  gentleman  who  has  come  a long  way  to  give  us  his 
views  is  Mr.  Peter  Bensinger,  Commissioner  of  Corrections  for  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Mr,  Bensinger  is  the  first  Commissioner  of  a brand  new  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  in  Illinois.  Before  becoming  Commissioner  of  Corrections, 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  Youth  Program  in  that  state. 

Mr.  Bensinger,  we  are  gratef-ul  to  you  for  coming  to  Pittsbiorgh  today.  Do 
you  have  a written  report  that  you  might  leave  with  the  panel? 

Mr.  Bensinger:  Thank  you.  Senator.  No,  I don't  have  a written  report,  but 
I thought  I would  Leave  with  you  two  written  reports  which  were  prepared 
last  year  when  we  were  creating  this  Department  of  Corrections  in  Illinois. 

One  is  called  "Salient  Features  of  the  Legislation  Which  Creates  a Statutory 
Code  Department  of  Corrections  for  the  State  of  Illinois",  and  the  other  is 
"Statement  of  Highlights"  concerning  Corrections  in  Illinois.  I also  wish 
to  share  with  you  a chart  which  shows  the  process  which  an  offender  has  to 
go  through  in  Illinois.  It  is  indicative  of  the  non- system  that  existed  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Corrections  was  created.  You  are  welcome  to  it. 

Let  me  proceed  in  the  same  way  Sanger  Powers  did.  I am  really  pleased  to 
follow  him  and  to  listen  to  his  statements.  They  are  to  be  very  seriously 
considered  because  he  is  regarded  everywhere  as  a true  leader  in  this  field. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  in  Illinois  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly 
last  year.  Previously,  we  had  the  Illinois  Youth  Commission  of  which  I was 
Chairman.  This  was  responsible  for  Juveniles  committed  by  the  Juvenile 
Courts.  We  received  boys  up  to  17  years  of  age,  and  girls  up  to  I8  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  their  commitment.  We  also  had  a Department  of  Public 
Safety  which  incorporated  state  police,  firearms  inspection,  boiler  inspec- 
tion and  adult  corrections.  There  was  no  one  agency  representing  corrections. 
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There  was  no  coordinated  control  nor  was  there  any  single  accountability. 

Our  Department  was  created  effective  January  1,  1970.  It  has  approximately 
4,500  employees.  It  serves  8,200  adult  offenders  in  institutions,  2,300 
juveniles  in  our  training  schools  and  other  juvenile  institutions,  and 
approximately  7? 000  parolees  split  probably  evenly  between  the  adult  and 
juvenile  divisions. 

The  Department  is  set  up  with  an  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  our 
Juvenile  Division  and  an  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  our  Adult  Division. 

There  is  also  a General  Services  Division  serving  both.  The  programs, 
facilities,  the  supervision  in  terms  of  after-care  of  children  and  adults 
are  completely  separate.  ¥e  had  some  very  serious  considerations  as  to 
whether  the  Youth  Division  should  be  placed  in  the  same  department. 

Now,  on  an  unqualified  basis,  I would  say  that  it  can  and  it  should. 

Corrections  in  Illinois,  and  nationally,  has  been  a stepchild.  It  has  been 
a stepchild  for  a lot  of  reasons.  For  lack  of  funds,  for  lack  of  attention, 
for  lack  of  interest.  This  has  not  only  been  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  way  to  get  away  from  this  stepchild 
status  is  to  have  a separate  department.  ¥e  did,  however,  make  great  provisions 
to  keep  the  juveniles  separated.  Our  Juvenile  Court  Act  was  kept  intact, 
making  an  amendment  only  to  permit  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges  to  make 
commitments  to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Youth  Services.  The  Assistant 
Director  for  Juvenile  Services  is  the  administrator  of  that  Division,  and 
the  Assistant  Director  for  the  Adult  Division  is  the  administrator  for 
that  Division. 

¥ithin  each  of  these  Divisions,  we  have  five  or  six  bureaus.  One  of  Institutions; 
one  of  Field  Services  which  includes  parole,  after-care  services,  community 
services,  half* -way  houses;  Programs  Services;  Special  Education  which  is  a 
consultancy  effort;  and  a Division  for  Staff  Development.  ¥e  have  made  a 
maximum  effort  to  identify  staff  development  as  a major  need  because  we 
have  a large  number  of  employees  who  have  been  in  the  past  trained  primarily 
to  offer  merely  custodial  services  and  to  serve  security  functions.  That  is 
why  each  division  has  a staff  development  unit. 

On  my  staff,  we  have  a research  and  long-time  planning  unit,  an  executive 
position  to  coordinate  and  overlook  the  medical  program,  and  a jail  and 
detention  standards  unit  with  twelve  professional  employees  working  full 
time  with  the  city  and  county  jails  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois. 

I also  have  a public  information  division,  legal  services  unit,  a chaplaincy 
committee  and  a professional  services  expert. 

¥e  have  a full  time  Parole  and  Pardon  Board  and  two  separate  Advisory  Boards, 
one  for  children  and  one  for  adults, 

I report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  share  responsibility 
with  the  Assistant  Director  of  each  of  the  divisions  on  policy  matters. 
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Each  of  these  divisions  has  an  Advisory  Board  appointed  hy  the  governor 
and  with  staggered  terms.  There  are  seven  members  on  the  Advisory  Board 
for  the  Juvenile  Division  and  seven  members  on  the  A.dvisory  Board  for  the 
Adult  Division,  None  of  these  are  paid  salaries. 

Our  Parole  & Pardon  Board,  which  prior  to  1970  had  seven  individuals,  now  has 
nine.  They  work  full  time.  They  have  to  be  professionally  qualified  based 
upon  experience  in  corrections.  In  fact,  so  do  the  Assistant  Directors  for 
Juvenile  Services  and  Adult  Services. 

The  Department  has  a budget  of  $7^,000,000  this  year,  an  increase  of  20^ 
over  last  year's  funding.  Our  Department  has  more  new  people  than  any  other 
agency  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  They  gave  us  39^  new  positions  this  year. 

Therefore,  when  I received  the  letter  of  invitation  and  the  six  questions, 
one  of  which  was,  "Should  there  be  a Department  of  Corrections  or  shoiild 
Corrections  be  under  other  umbrella  agencies",  I had  to  conclude  that 
there  should  be  an  independent  Department  of  Corrections.  This  takes 
Corrections  out  of  the  stepchild  category. 

In  Illinois  it  has  given  us  the  kind  of  funding  and  the  kind  of  backing 
and  the  kind  of  personnel  improvement  that  we  have  needed  for  a long  time 
in  our  state,  Illinois  is,  like  Pennsylvania,  a big  state.  They  are 
comparable  in  size,  in  population,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  problems. 

I think  that  in  big  states  like  Illinois  or  Pennsylvania,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  have  Corrections  as  a part  of  a large  umbrella  agency  such  as 
it  is  in  the  smaller  state  of  Wisconsin.  It  would  not  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion as  it  would  if  it  were  one  cabinet  level  agency, 

% testimony  today  would  be  that  in  Illinois,  where  we  do  have  a direct 
reporting  relationship  to  the  governor,  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  budget 
needs,  the  personnel,  the  attention  that  we  need  to  get  our  job  done. 

We  have  been  able  to  share  for  the  first  time  on  equal  status  with  other 
programs  such  as  Mental  Health,  Children  and  Family  Services,  and  other 
similar  agencies. 

I was  interested  in  Judge  Cohill’s  comment  about  classification  and  reception. 
In  Illinois  we  have  viewed  the  correctional  process  as  one  continuum. 

The  judge  commits  to  our  reception  center  or,  more  properly,  to  our  department. 
We  attempt  to  develop  as  many  insights  as  we  can  to  the  nature  of  this  person. 
We  would  insist  that  we  determine  which  one  of  the  many  training  schools  or 
vocational  schools  or  special  schools  the  boy  is  most  apt  to  get  help  from, 
or  even  whether  he  should  go  to  a group  home  or  half-way  house  or  some  other 
alternative  to  incarceration. 

I would  like  to  respond  to  the  second  question  that  I was  asked  in  the  letter 
I received.  Should  the  field  services  of  the  Board  of  Parole  & Probation  be 
included  in  a Department  of  Corrections? 
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I would  say  definitely  "yes”.  An  individual  is  sentenced  to  one  sentence, 

I can’t  see  how  you  can  divide  responsibility  between  two  departments,  I think 
we  must  recognize  most  of  the  problems  offenders  have  are  demonstrated  upon 
their  return  to  the  community.  These  are  very  tangible  things.  Getting  a 
gob,  finding  a house,  getting  along  with  the  family,  learning  to  deal  with 
problems  of  drugs  or  alcohol.  ¥e  have  to  work  in  the  institution  toward 
the  day  he  will  be  released.  He  shouldn’t  be  turned  over  to  an  agency  that 
then  assumes  responsibility.  The  responsibility  should  be  a continual 
responsibility.  I think  the  parole  agency  should  be  working  with  the  man 
well  in  advance  of  his  release.  There  should  be  continuous  required 
communication  back  and  forth  between  the  institution  and  the  parole  services. 

Another  question  you  asked  concerns  jails.  In  Illinois  we  have  l60  jails  — 
old,  antiquated,  improfessional-,  housing  200,000  people  a year.  Our  depart- 
ment was  charged  after  January  1st  with  establishing  state-wide  standards 
for  jails  and  inspection  of  those  jails,  ¥e  have  the  power  to  petition 
the  Circuit  Court  to  close  an  institution  if  after  six  months  following  our 
inspection  reasonable  evidence  is  not  given  that  the  county  has  moved  toward 
meeting  the  standards,  Sanger  Powers’  jail  inspectors  from  ¥isconsin  came 
down  to  Illinois  and  helped  get  our  inspectors  started,  ¥e  do  have  eight 
regional  jail  inspectors  and  three  specialists  - one  in  security,  one  in 
health  and  safety,  and  one  in  social  services.  All  these  report  to  the 
chief  of  detention  facilities.  Our  standards  will  be  published  in  November. 

After  November,  we  will  work  very  conscientiously  with  the  sheriffs,  the  jailers, 
but  most  importantly,  with  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors  who  control  the 
funds,  ¥e  will  urge  cities  and  counties  to  consolidate  their  jails,  ¥e  will 
encourage  regional  detention  centers. 

¥e  have  already  started  on  a training  program  throughout  the  State  and  we 
intend  in  the  next  several  months  to  train  600  local  jail  administrators. 

This  will  be  done  through  a series  of  seminars  coordinated  with  local 
universities,  I would  say  definitely  the  Department  of  Corrections  can 
provide  the  leadership  role  for  jails  by  having  inspection  function,  the 
supeivision  function,  by  participating  in  the  upgrading  and  training  of 
local  jail  officials,  and  by  having  enough  teeth  in  the  law  that  they  can 
close  institutions  that  are  refusing  to  meet  standards. 

Your  next  question  dealt  with  probation.  Probation  is  too  often  an  empty 
shell.  Sometimes  you  have  excellent  probation  officers  working  for  a local 
court  or  local  judge.  But  too  often  the  caseloads  of  probation  officers 
are  two,  three  or  foior  times  as  high  as  those  of  parole  officers.  Too  often 
these  probation  services  are  provided  by  individuals  who  are  neither  qualified 
nor  certified.  In  Illinois  we  have  not  come  to  any  firm  decision  as  to  where 
probation  services  should  be  performed.  Presently,  probation  services  are 
provided  by  the  County  Court  System,  ¥e  are  rewriting  our  correctional  code 
this  month  and  for  some  time  we  have  been  looking  at  sentencing,  institutional 
standards,  diagnosis,  and  community  supeivision.  I am  not  sure  what  our 
recommendation  will  be  on  the  administration  of  probation.  I will  say, 
however,  that  a great  percentage  of  our  inmates  could  be  better  handled  in 
the  community  rather  than  in  the  penitentiary  if  we  could  but  provide  meaning- 
f\II  probation  services. 
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Treatment  in  the  community  is  a very  important  part  of  the  correctional 
process.  Quite  regardless  of  the  position  that  might  he  taken  on  probation 
I think  it  is  important  in  writing  the  new  corrections  law  that  a clear 
position  be  taken  on  many  aspects  of  community  treatment.  For  example, 
the  law  should  provide  for  work  release,  for  educational  release,  for 
other  alternatives  to  institutionalization. 

I would  like  to  say  one  other  thing  about  the  matter  of  the  Director  or 
Commissioner  reporting  to  the  Governor.  Some  people  would  infer  that 
because  the  Commissioner  reports  to  the  Governor  that  people  in  the  depart- 
ment have  to  be  political  or  are  politically  appointed.  They  might  infer 
that  emphasis  would  be  taken  away  from  professional  correctional  services. 

I believe  our  Advisory  Board  provides  a meaningful  protection  here.  I also 
think  that  inasmuch  as  all  of  our  officials  do  have  to  have  professional 
qualifications,  and  this  is  included  in  the  law,  they  are  not  apt  to  become 
under  any  undue  political  pressTore. 

On  the  other  hand,  I believe  that  when  the  Commissioner  does  report  to  the 
Governor,  he  has  great  facility  for  making  changes  quickly.  If  you  don’t 
have  that  contact  with  the  governor,  you  lose  the  opportunity  of  getting 
that  early  increase  in  your  budget  of  2QP]o  that  you  need.  You  lose  the 
opportunity  of  changing  antiquated  laws,  I think  you  lose  the  visibility 
that  corrections  has  needed  so  long.  I know  that  in  some  states,  especially 
Wisconsin,  they  have  been  able  to  do  an  admirable  job  within  an  umbrella 
agency,  with  corrections  only  being  one  of  many  divisions,  and  without  the 
director  having  a direct  reporting  relationship  to  the  governor.  But  in  a 
state  our  size,  I think  there  would  be  disadvantages  to  having  the  director 
too  far  removed  from  the  governor.  I've  been  traveling  around  the  country, 
and  one  thing  I am  beginning  to  recognize.  That  is  that  until  Corrections 
does  have  a spokesman  and  until  it  does  have  someone  responsive  to  its 
needs,  it  does  languish,  I think  the  close  relationship  between  the  governor 
and  the  head  of  the  corrections  agency  is  an  important  one.  Anyone  thinking 
of  reorganizing  state  government  should  give  a lot  of  attention  to  this. 

I would  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions  or  to  provide  any  additional 
material  to  this  Task  Force. 

Senator  Mazzei;  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Benslnger,  Does  anyone  on 

the  Task  Force  have  any  questions 2 

Mr,  Wagel;  I have  three  or  four,  but  I don't  want  to  hog  your  tine. 

First  of  all,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  us  a copy  of  your  law. 

Mr,  Bensinger:  I would  be  happy  to. 

Mr,  Nagel:  Illinois  is  very  much  like  Pennsylvania.  It  is  similar 

in  size,  in  the  former  fragmentation  of  its  services.  What  was  the  catalytic 
force  that  brought  the  Legislature  and  the  Administration  together  to  bring 
these  diverse  agencies  into  one  department? 
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Mr,  Bensinger:  Well  for  several  years,  there  has  been  agitation  for  a full 

time  Parole  and  Pardons  Board.  Also,  there  has  been  growing  agitation 
to  try  and  develop  a unified  system  of  corrections.  When  Governor  Ogilvie 
was  elected,  he  appointed  a Transitional  Task  Force  on  Reorganization  of 
State  Government.  This  Task  Force  worked  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  John  Howard  Society,  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  the 
Metropolitan  Welfare  Council,  and  with  an  on-going  committee  that  the 
legislature  had  appointed  on  criminal  defendants.  We  held  lengthy  hearings 
and  all  recommended  a Department  of  Corrections,  We  introduced  legislation 
in  February  of  1969*  It  "was  approved  unanimously  in  the  Senate  of  Illinois, 

It  was  approved  by  a vast  majority  in  the  House,  It  was  assigned  into  a 
law  on  July  I8,  I969.  The  Department  did  not  take  effect  until  January,  1970. 

This  is  another  recommendation  I woiold  make.  If  you  pass  a law,  you  should 
allow  at  least  a six  month  period  to  enable  the  planning  for  the  transition. 
This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  think  and  avoid  duplication.  For  example, 
we  have  one  personnel  office.  We  have  one  budgeting  office.  We  have  one 
administrative  service.  We  can  have  for  the  first  time  a research  director 
of  competence  - one  that  we  can  pay  $21,000  or  $22,000  to.  He  and  his 
associates  handle  research  into  both  divisions.  He  can  also  provide  meaning- 
ful research  and  statistical  information  because  he  is  researching  to  the 
both  divisions.  Our  auditing  is  done  centrally.  Our  accomting  is  done 
collectively.  We  have  consolidated  what  used  to  be  separate  functions  of 
different  departments.  I also  think  by  consolidation  of  these  positions, 
you  are  able  to  get  better  people. 

We  had  a Task  Force  appointed  in  July  by  the  governor  to  work  toward  the 
implementation  of  the  new  department.  We  put  out  nine  or  ten  volumes  during 
that  period,  July  to  January.  How  should  the  parole  services  be  operated? 

What  should  our  relationship  be  on  state-wide  jail  and  detention?  And  on  all 
the  other  administrative  and  operational  things  we  would  be  having  to  face. 

We  divided  this  planning  Task  Force  into  nine  separate  subcommittees.  We 
brought  in  experts  for  each  of  these  several  subcommittees.  We  packaged 
these  in  a report  that  was  delivered  to  the  governor  in  Novejifli>er,  and  we 
began  the  operation  of  the  new  department  in  January, 

I would  not  like  to  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  we  have  all  the 
problems  solved  in  Illinois,  We  started  with  a very  poor  system,  with 
very  old  institutions,  with  very  hide-bound  attitudes,  but  we  have  made 
an  auspicious  start. 

I would  like  to  take  a minute  today,  even  though  you  have  listened  to  a lot 
of  testimony  this  morning,  to  talk  about  our  Division  of  Community  Services. 
This  is  a part  of  our  Juvenile  Division.  It  has  a staff  of  about  100  workers. 
It  works  throughout  the  State  with  local  community  groups,  leaders  and  police 
to  develop  meaningful  prevention  programs.  These  communities  have  developed 
their  own  community  boards,  have  undertaken  their  own  fund  raising,  and  we 
have  provided  them  with  a staff  member.  There  are  284  of  these  local  community 
committees.  They  are  able  to  handle  some  of  the  school  drop-outs  and  other 
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types  of  problems  before  they  ever  come  before  courts;  before  they  are 
ever  formally  committed  to  our  department. 

Mr.  Gernert:  Peter,  you  have  a new  department.  You  are  a cabinet 

officer  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Suppose  the 
governor  was  coming  up  for  reelection  and  were  to  ash  you  to  take  an  iraportant 
role  in  the  election  process  and  he  were  to  lose.  Wnat  would  happen? 

Mr.  Bensinger:  It  is  a hypothetical  question.  I have  a two-year  appoint- 

ment, but  if  the  governor  would  request  my  leaving,  I would  leave.  The 
question  you  are  really  asking,  Paul,  is  what  to  do  if  the  new  governor 
is  just  not  interested  in  corrections  and  wants  to  undo  everything  you  are 
doing?  He  will  be  faced  with  the  reality  that  both  the  commissioner  and 
his  two  assistant  directors  have  to  meet  certain  professional  qualifications. 
The  law  says  that.  However,  I could  not  deny  there  could  be  a situation 
where  a governor  just  wanted  to  throw  everything  about  corrections  out  the 
window. 

itr.  Gernert : You  know  we  have  had  examples  of  that  in  other  states. 

For  example,  California. 

Mr.  Bensinger;  That  is  true.  Also,  in  Oklahoma.  There  is  a matter 

of  risk  that  has  to  be  weighed.  I think  that  Sanger  Powers’  testimony  is 
important  and  has  to  be  seriously  considered.  However,  from  my  own  experience, 
I like  to  report  to  the  governor  and  my  relationship  with  the  governor  has 
been  veiy  productive  for  the  department. , 

Mr.  Gernert;  Several  states  have  a Board  of  Control  that  actually 

appoints  the  Director. 

Mr.  Bensinger:  Yes,  that  is  true.  That  would  tend  to  insulate  the 

Director  from  political  changeover. 

Mr . Gernert : You  see  what  I am  getting  at.  If  political  appointment  of 

the  director  did  happen,  it  might  result  in  putting  the  whole  department 
into  a political  status. 

Mr,  Lawley:  I think  that  is  a totally  unwarranted  statement.  At  what 

level  do  you  want  to  stop  Civil  Service?  You  have  been  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  over  the  years,  you  have  had  very  little  political  interference. 

I have  served  under  five  governors  - Republican  and  Democrat  - and  there  has 
been  no  political  interference  on  me.  I think  you  could  say  there  has  been 
no  political  interference  in  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Yet,  the  Secretary 
of  Welfare  is  politically  appointed  and  the  Attorney  General  is  politically 
appointed.  Paul,  I think  your  assumptions  are  unwarranted  and  your  fears 
unwarranted.  One  issue  that  we  will  have  to  consider  is  that  issue  of  how  high 
in  the  Department  do  we  want  Civil  Service  to  go  aiid  hovr  much  do  we  want  to 
insulate  the  policy-making  people  from  political  control.  I think  it  is 
good  political  theory  to  allow  a governor  to  appoint  key  men  in  whom  he  has 
confidence.  Furthermore,  if  a governor  does  appoint  somebody  and  erred  in 
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his  judgement,  he  should  have  the  right  to  replace  that  person.  Should  a 
governor  be  subject  to  criticism  because  one  of  his  key  directors  is  not 
doing  the  job  he  should  do  and  yet  the  governor  has  no  control  over  him? 

Mr.  Bensinger:  I agree  with  the  comments  that  you  have  made  and  I would 

go  a step  further.  We  have  about  forty-five  hundred  employees  under  Civil 
Service,  but  Civil  Service  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all.  It  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  the  quality  of  performance  or  the  necessary  profession- 
alism. We,  in  our  department,  have  taken  the  position,  and  have  gone  before 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Illinois,  asking  for  twenty-seven  exemptions 
from  Civil  Service  protection.  These  would  be  the  superintendents  of  our  many 
institutions.  If  the  superintendent  of  an  institution  is  not  doing  a job 
as  Director  of  the  Department,  can  make  a change.  We  consider  these  to  be 
policy-making  positions  reporting  to  the  Director.  I think  they  should  be 
exempted  from  the  personnel  code. 

In  our  state,  the  governor  has  not  asked  the  people  in  the  Department  of 
Corrections  to  get  into  politics.  I do  not  expect  him  to,  I do  not  expect 
to  get  into  politics.  At  the  same  time,  by  being  the  personal  man  of  the 
governor,  we  are  able  to  work  together  very  closely  and  make  changes  quickly 
and  in  concert  with  other  department  heads, 

Mr , Pawley : Let’s  face  it,  the  governor  who  injects  political  consid- 

eration into  corrections  is  playing  with  dynamite,  I don't  think  it  has 
happened  and  I don’t  anticipate  it  happening  in  Pennsylvania, 

Senator  Mazzei:  Senator  Frame,  I believe  you  have  a question. 

Senator  Frame;  I don’t  want  to  belabor  this  point,  but  there  is  a real 

message  for  us  in  Mr,  Bensinger’ s experience,  because  the  states  are  so 
comparable  in  size,  in  diversity  and  in  the  nature  of  their  problems. 

If  I understand  what  he  is  saying,  it  is  that  though  there  is  a risk  in 
having  the  top  of  the  agency  a political  appointment,  that  he  has  persuasively 
argued  with  us  that  there  are  great  advantages  in  giving  the  head  of  the 
agency  that  stature,  and  that  the  advantages  far  outweigh  the  risk, 

Mr,  Bensinger:  I think  you  are  exactly  right.  Senator,  Let  me  give  you 

an  example.  Does  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  subsidize  local  school  districts? 

It  does?  You  probab3;y  have  a Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  some 
similarly  named  organization?  Suppose  some  of  your  institutions  need  teachers? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a school  district  out  of  one  of  your 
institutions?  Suppose  that  one  of  your  institutions  had  enough  inmates  to 
qualify  it  for  funds  from  the  Department  of  Education?  We  have  found  that  we 
get  three  or  four  million  dollars  based  upon  our  inmate  population.  With 
a cabinet  relationship,  we  have  been  able  to  work  this  out.  With  the  kind 
of  stature  you  have  as  a cabinet  officer,  you  can  work  out  other  major  policy 
changes.  In  short,  you  are  able  to  present  your  case  to  the  person  who  can 
do  something  about  it.  In  the  short  while  I have  been  able  to  have  a direct 
reporting  working  relationship  to  the  governor,  we  have  been  able  to  make 
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more  major  changes  than  ever  before.  We  have  been  able  to  get  more  staff, 
a better  budgetary  support.  We  have  been  able  to  have  a much  greater 
understanding  of  what  we  need  and  what  we  want  and  what  we  do.  In  this 
regard,  we  have  been  more  successful  than  any  other  agency  in  the  state. 

Senator  Frame:  I thinh  your  situation  is  comparable  to  ours  in  Pennsylvania 

where  we  have  a Secretary  of  Education.  He  used  to  be  called  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction,  He  has  held  cabinet  position  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  governors,  but  is  highly  regarded  and  very  effective.  Further- 
more, he  has  great  prestige  throughout  the  educational  establishment.  He  is 
a cabinet  official  and  he  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  I believe, 
but  first  and  foremost,  he  is  seen  as  a professional  and  educational  leader 
and  not  as  a political  person. 

Mr,  Bensinger;  It  does  not  follow  that  changes  of  administration  bring 

changes  in  all  department  heads.  We  have  many  department  heads  like  the 
Head  of  Welfare  programs,  Public  Assistance  program,  and  others.  They  all, 
even  though  there  have  been  changes  of  administration. 

Senator  Frame;  How  many  people  report  to  the  governor  in  Illinois? 

Mr,  Bensinger;  There  are  twenty-one  code  agencies. 

Representative  Parker;  I think  we  have  seventy.  That's  one  of  the 
questions  people  will  have  with  creating  a new  department.  Over  the  years 
we  have  created  a horrible  organizational  structure, 

Mr ♦ Farrow ; Mr,  Bensinger  has  said  that  the  way  to  get  attention  to 

a problem  is  to  create  a new  department.  Would  you  advocate  this  as  a 
philosophy  of  government?  If  hospital  problems  become  acute,  do  you  want 
a Secretary  of  Hospitals?  If  we  have  medical  service  problems,  do  we 
create  a new  Department  of  Medical  Services?  If  we  have  environmental 
problems,  do  we  create  a new  Department  of  Environment?  Is  this  a good 
policy  of  government?  As  Mr,  Frame  and  Mr,  Powers  have  both  indicated, 
the  basic  need  of  government  today  is  to  develop  more  coordination.  I believe 
that  your  child  welfare  problem  is  in  a bind  financially  because  it  is 
separated  from  the  money  streams  available  to  Public  Assistance,  Do  you 
think  this  is  a sound  philosophy  of  government  that  in  order  to  get  attention 
you  should  elevate  the  agency  dealing  with  the  problem  to  cabinet  level? 

Mr,  Bensinger;  I am  not  advocating  that  one  should  create  a department 

just  to  get  attention,  I do  believe  the  correctional  problems  are  big 
enough  and  the  number  of  people  involved  in  it  are  sufficient  enough  to 
warrant  a director  who  is  able  to  talk  on  the  same  level  with  others  as 
program  director. 

We  do  know  in  Illinois  that  there  are  children,  for  example,  who  get 
bounced  from  one  department  to  another,  A child  may  be  bounced  around 
from  Children  and  Family  Services,  to  Mental  Health,  and  Corrections,  As  a 
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result  of  my  having  equal  status  with  the  other  two,  we  have  been  able 
recently  to  make  plans  for  a new  facility  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
multiple -problem  child  now  being  received  by  all  three  departments  - Family 
Services,  Mental  Health  and  Corrections,  They  have  been  talking  about  this 
need  for  eight  or  ten  years,  but  it  was  not  "until  Corrections  got  on  the 
same  level  as  the  other  two  that  it  came  to  be, 

Mr,  Farrow;  Do  you  think  in  state  government  there  sho"uld  be  a 

Department  of  Police?  There  is  no  state  agency  in  state  government  that 
oversees  the  police  function? 

Mr,  Lawley;  ¥e  have  a Department  of  Police, 

Mr,  Farrow;  I mean  one  who  oversees  the  activities  of  co"unty  and  city 

police  departments,  ¥e  have  no  department  that  mandates  local  police 
salaries,  training,  etc, 

Mr,  Bensinger;  ¥e  had  a bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  last  year 

that  would  do  some  of  those  things, 

Mrs,  Velimesis;  ¥hen  you  are  a separate  department  in  a state  the  size 
of  Illinois,  do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  cooperation  from  another 
department.  Family  Services,  for  example?  Or  do  you  duplicate  those 
services? 

Mr,  Bensinger;  ¥e  find,  that  several  agencies  may  be  sending  out  workers 

to  the  same  family.  This  undoubtedly  happens  in  Pennsylvania  too,  ¥e  have 
implemented  in  two  counties  a new  program  called  "Institute  of  Social 
Policy",  In  these  two  experimental  co"unties  all  the  diverse  local  services 
are  "under  the  direction  of  one  person  whose  job  it  is  to  coordinate  these 
m"ultiple  services,  ¥e  are  closely  following  this  to  see  how  the  demcnstra- 
tion  project  works  out,  ¥e  have  set  aside  $3j000,000  of  the  state  budget 
to  test  this  technique, 

I think  that  having  a cabinet  position  for  Corrections  act"ually  helps 
coordination.  Because  now  we  meet  with  equals  of  cabinet  heads  of  other 
service  programs  and  when  we  agree  on  policy  at  the  top,  it  is  more  easily 
implemented  down  thro"ugh  the  divisions  of  the  various  departments.  That 
might  not  happen  if  Corrections  were  not  included  in  a cabinet  meeting, 
were  not  included  in  other  departmental  head  activities. 

For  example,  as  a cabinet  head,  I have  a very  different  relationship  with 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Budget  than  I wo"uld  if  I were  just  a 
division  head.  As  a result  of  this  very  direct  relationship  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Budget,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  our 
departmental  salaries,  ¥e  have  upgraded  our  correctional  salaries,  for 
example,  from  $480  to  $600  in  l8  months.  It's  that  sort  of  thing  that 
at  least  will  give  us  a chance  to  succeed  in  this  very  diffic"ult  business 
of  corrections.  If  we  don't  get  the  right  personnel  classifications,  if 
we  don't  get  the  right  salaries,  if  you  don't  get  the  right  budgets,  you  can 
have  the  best  organizational  structure  in  the  world  and  still  not  get  anywhere, 
¥e  wo"uld  not  be  able  to  do  any  better  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 
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Mrs,  Velijiiesis:  Perhaps  you  might  -want  to  say  something  about  what  you 

might  call  philosopriy  of  the  department.  For  example,  do  you  believe  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  having  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  who 
specialize  in  treating  inmates  as  opposed  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
coimselors  who  are  generalists? 

Mr.  'Rpnsingerr  I am  not  sure  there  is  an  easy  answer  to  the  question. 

For  example,  in  the  correctional  institution  the  person  who  has  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  inmate  is  the  correctional  officer,  the  guard.  He  may  be 
much  more  important  then  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  or  the 
social  worker  who  sees  the  inmate  once  a month.  We  have  been  able  to  get 
in  our  budget  this  year  fifty  correctional  counselors  who  were  not  available 
to  us  before.  These  would  be  employees  of  our  department  and  not  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  They  would  probably  have  specialized  insights  and  would  not 
be  generalists  in  the  way  you  mentioned  it. 

Mrs.  Velimesis:  And  what  would  you  say  about  the  parole  question? 

Mr.  Bensinger;  Well,  the  parole  officers  are  in  our  department.  Right 

now,  you  might  be  interested  to  know,  we  are  bringing  parole  officers  into 
the  institutions.  We  are  also  developing  a special  program  which  the  parole 
officers  have  caseloads  of  only  12  each.  This  demonstration  project  is  for 
juveniles.  We  want  to  see  how  it  works  and  then  we  will  try  it  with  adults. 

We  are  starting  it  with  juveniles  because  one  out  of  two  of  our  kids  have 
no  male  parent  at  home. 

Representative  Parker;  One  of  the  problems  that  continually  comes  up  here 
in  Pennsylvania  is  the  matter  of  cost.  Did  any  of  your  studies  leading 
up  to  the  creation  of  a Department  of  Corrections  in  Illinois  address 
itself  to  this  question?  This  is  something  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  your  experience. 

Mr,  Bensinger;  Mr.  Parker,  the  question  was  raised  when  we  presented  our 

proposed  legislation.  With  any  legislative  bill  that  is  proposed  in  Illinois, 
the  question  is  raised  "What  is  the  fiscal  implication  of  the  bill?" 

Through  the  reorganization  of  the  correctional  services  in  Illinois,  there 
were  no  increases  in  costs.  In  fact,  there  was  administrative  saving. 

We  have  asked  additional  budget.  This  additional  money  was  not  necessary 
because  we  had  a Department  of  Corrections.  It  was  necessary  because  we 
needed  a program  which  we  didn't  have  before.  We  needed  corns elors,  we 
needed  better  salaries,  we  needed  half-way  houses  and  group  homes  and  work 
release  programs.  However,  when  we  went  in  for  our  Department,  we  asked  for 
no  additional  money.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  for  the  first  six  months  of  our  operation,  we  operated  within  the  budget 
of  the  combined  separate  agencies.  The  additional  monies  we  have  since  asked 
for  had  nothing  to  do  with  consolidation  - but  had  only  to  do  with  bringing 
program  to  some  degree  of  productivity. 

Senator  Mazzei:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bensinger.  We  do  appreciate  your 

testimony  and  your  coming  from  Illinois.  I hope  you  will  stay  with  us  for 
lunch. 
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Senator  Mazzei:  We  are  pleased  to  have  here  with  us  today  the  Director  of 
the  Probation  and  Parole  Board  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  It  has  been  kind 
of  him  to  come  all  the  way  to  Pittsburgh  to  tell  us  of  his  experience  and 
views.  Welcome,  Mr,  Charles  Chew. 

Mr.  Chew;  I did  not  anticipate  giving  a prepared  statement,  but  like 
Mr,  Bensinger  and  Mr.  Powers,  I would  like  to  talk  informally  with  you 
regarding  experiences  I have  had. 

I want  to  bring  you  greetings  from  one  Commonwealth  to  a sister  Commonwealth. 
As  your  Chairman  has  said,  it  has  been  some  inconvenience  for  me  to  be  here 
today,  but  I am  very  pleased  to  be  here.  I have  always  had  a very  satis- 
factory relationship  with  the  correctional  people,  and  especially,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  here  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I am  very 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Reiber  again.  In  short,  I feel  pleasure  in  being  here 
and  privileged  to  be  able  to  testify  before  you, 

I did  not  start  off  in  probation  work.  I started  off  as  a teacher  and  my 
orientation  is  that  of  a teacher.  However,  after  ten  years  in  secondary 
school  education,  I became  intrigued  by  the  opportunity  of  working  in  pro- 
bation and  parole,  and  in  1943?  when  our  system  in  Virginia  was  beginning 
to  operate,  I was  one  of  the  first  probation  and  parole  officers  hired. 

Then  after  two  years,  I went  to  Richmond  as  Executive  Secretary  of  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Virginia  Parole  Board.  After  five  years  in  that  capacity, 

I was  appointed  to  the  Board  and,  by  designation  of  the  governor.  Director. 

We  did  have  a name  change  a couple  of  years  ago  and  now  the  title  is  Director 
of  Probation  and  Parole. 
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I have  had  some  exposures  outside  of  Virginia  which  I think  are  important 
to  tell  you  about  so  that  we  can  discuss  the  problem  in  its  larger  context. 

I have  been  interstate  compact  administrator  for  our  state  since  19^6,  and 
have  been  active  in  the  Compact  Administrators  Association.  This  brings 
together  all  the  Compact  Administrators  from  the  fifty  states  under  the 
Council  of  the  State  Government. 

I have  been,  since  its  inception,  a member  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Parole  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  & Delinquency.  I have  also  been 
a member  of  the  Professional  Council  of  the  NCCD.  I am  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Parole  Institute  which  now  has  become 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Institute,  which  is  an  effort  to  upgrade  the 
administration  of  probation  and  parole  programs  across  the  United  States. 

I have  worked  for  the  American  Correctional  Association  as  a Chaimnan  of 
its  Publication  and  Reviews  Committee.  I am  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I was  the  first  president  of  the  Association  of  Paroling  Authorities.  This 
is  an  international  organization  of  parole  board  members  and  chief  executives. 
I give  this  as  background  so  that  you  will  not  think  that  what  I think  today 
is  limited  to  what  I have  seen  and  known  in  Virginia. 

I am  going  to  address  myself  to  two  of  the  six  main  questions  that  your 
Recorder  addressed  to  me.  One  of  these  is,  "Should  services  of  probation 
and  parole  be  included  in  a Department  of  Corrections?" 

The  second  is,  "Should  probation  services  now  being  provided  by  the  many 
counties  be  incorporated  into  a state  service?" 

I will  address  myself  first  to  the  matter  of  probation  and  parole  services. 

As  far  as  probation  and  parole  services  are  concerned,  I think  it  is  prefer- 
able to  have  Juvenile  and  adult  services  separate.  I recognize  that  it  can 
be  done  the  other  way  - by  having  two  divisions  in  the  same  department. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  agency  can't  have  a division  of  Juvenile  services 
and  a division  of  adult  services.  It  is  done  that  way  in  the  federal  system. 

I am  sure,  therefore,  that  that  can  be  done.  However,  we,  in  Virginia,  have 
no  authority  over  those  cases  handled  by  the  Juvenile  courts.  We  handle 
only  those  cases  that  come  before  the  criminal  courts  - both  higher  and  lower 
courts . 

I have  grown  up  under  a combined  probation  and  parole  system.  Perhaps  I am 
prejudiced.  However,  I believe  there  are  advantages  in  having  one  agency 
handling  both  probation  and  parole.  Many  times  in  the  same  family  you  will 
have  one  person  on  probation,  another  on  parole,  and  even  a third  in  an  in- 
stitution. The  method  of  supervision  and  the  techniques  are  similar  for 
both  probation  and  parole.  I think  it  is  Just  plain  economically  sensible 
to  have  the  two  handled  by  the  same  agency.  Furthermore,  the  tools  that  are 
prepared  by  the  probation  officers  are  utilized  by  the  institution,  and,  in 
time,  by  the  paroling  authorities.  I think,  therefore,  that  a combined 
system  is  not  only  more  economical,  but  more  efficient. 
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There  is  another  advantage.  We  live  in  a very  mobile  society.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Virginia  where  ten  per  cent  of  our  ground  area  is  occupied 
by  federal  installations.  We  continuously  have  people  coming  and  going  across 
state  lines.  It  is  much  easier  to  handle  interstate  compact  matters  when 
one  department  has  consolidated  responsibility  both  for  probation  and  parole. 

There  is  another  advantage  of  combining  both  probation  and  parole.  That  is 
training.  The  two  functions  are  essentially  the  same  and  the  techniques  are 
essentially  the  same.  By  having  a combined  system,  you  are  able  to  establish 
a training  program  that  has  real  meaning.  Such  a training  program  is  next  to 
impossible  when  probation  services  are  offered  by  a multitude  of  small  county 
agencies.  We  have  ninety-six  counties  in  Virginia.  If  we  had  ninety-six 
different  county  probation  departments,  we  would  have  fragmentation.  Frankly, 

I am  delighted  that  we  do  not  have.  In  short,  I think  it  is  sound  principle 
to  have  probation  and  parole  services  handled  by  the  same  agency.  Further- 
more, I think  it  is  sound  to  have  them  incorporated  into  a central  state 
probation  and  parole  department. 

When  it  comes  to  the  parole  field  services,  I must  say  that  I do  not  think 
there  has  to  be  any  one  single  pattern.  There  is  no  one  method  that  is  the 
cure-all  or  the  be-all.  Parole  services  are  organized  in  different  ways  in 
different  states  for  reasons  of  local  law,  custom  and  policy. 

There  are  some  points,  however,  I would  want  to  make.  I do  not  see  parole  as 
an  Institution- ending  process.  I would  not  want  the  paroling  authorities  to 
be  pressured  into  release  in  order  to  relieve  institutional  pressure.  The 
parole  decision  should  be  made  exclusively  on  whether  or  not  a man  is  ready 
to  go  back  into  the  community. 

I,  furthermore,  feel  that  parole  is  not  necessarily  a continuation  of  a process 
started  in  the  institutions.  In  all  candor,  I must  say  that  much  of  the 
emphasis  of  the  parole  officer  is  toward  helping  the  parolee  unwind  and  undo 
his  prison  experience.  We  should  not  look  at  parole  as  a continuation  of  the 
institutional  experience.  Furthermore,  so  many  people  serve  such  short  terms 
in  institutions  that  we  must  recognize  there  is  only  a limited  amount  of 
change  that  can  take  place  within  the  institutional  setting. 

I do  believe  that  parole  officers  should  be  placed  in  institutions,  and  we  do 
have  them  in  Virginia.  However,  we  are  essentially  a rural  state  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  transport  all  parole  officers  to  all  institutions  so 
that  the  process  of  parole  relationship  begins  actuallys  when  the  man  is  in 
confinement.  Our  system  is  further  complicated  by  a series  of  small  road  camps. 

I should  tell  you  something  about  our  organization.  I read  from  the  law  about 
the  Virginia  Probation  and  Parole  Department: 

"It  shall  function  as  part  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  Institutions". 
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Now  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  Institutions  was  created  as  a result  of 
a study  in  1948  calling  for  consolidation  of  departments.  It  was  originally 
intended  that  this  department  include  mental  health  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, etc.,  but  there  was  enough  strength  on  the  part  of  those  in  other 
departments  that  they  remained  independent.  At  any  rate,  it  ended  up  that 
Welfare,  Corrections  and  Parole  went  into  the  Department  of  Welfare  and 
Institutions . 

Welfare  was  made  a Division  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  Institutions. 
Corrections  was  also  made  a Division  of  the  Department,  and  althoiagh  Parole 
was  made  part  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  Institutions,  our  significant 
difference  is  that  Parole  Board  Members  are  still  appointed  by  the  governor 
as  is  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  and  Institutions.  The  basic  difference  that 
has  evolved  as  the  resiHt  of  this  amalgamation  in  1948  is  that  we  do  not  have 
to  provide  ourselves  housekeeping  duties  like  maintaining  our  payroll.  The 
Probation  and  Parole  staff  is  still  oinr  staff. 

I have  always  said  there  are  three  basic  elements  necessary  for  a probation 
and  parole  agency  to  operate: 

The  first  is  the  Board  must  be  independent  in  its  decision  making.  I have 
never  found  in  the  United  States  anyone  who  wants  to  argue  that  question. 

The  second  issue  is  one  that  does  become  sticky  and  it  is  one  with  which 
you  are  now  struggling.  It  is  my  personal  feeling,  after  watching  this  for 
many  years,  that  the  staff  who  supervises  the  parolee  should  be  responsible 
to  the  Board.  I have  seen  situations  in  other  states  where  the  Board  does 
not  supervise  its  parolee.  The  Boards  sit  in  a vacuum  just  making  decisions 
saying  whether  a prisoner  should  be  released  or  a parolee  be  returned,  but 
they  have  no  control  on  how  they  should  be  supervised.  One  parole  board 
chairman  stated  in  a public  meeting  that  the  only  way  he  can  get  the  parole 
officer  to  tell  what  kind  of  a job  he  was  doing  with  the  parolee,  was  to 
demand  his  parole  agent's  appearance  at  a revocation  hearing.  I submit 
this  to  you  that  that  is  too  remote  a type  of  supervision.  Furthermore,  it 
is  after  the  fact  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  get  trouble  before  the  fact. 

I can  cite  another  example  of  a woman  offender  who  had  absconded  from  another 
state  and  committed  an  offense  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  The  paroling 
authority  had  indicated  that  it  was  their  intention  to  have  the  woman  re- 
turned to  the  state  of  the  original  offense.  The  Director  of  Corrections, 
however,  wrote  and  told  us  he  had  no  intention  of  returning  her.  He  said 
that  this  woman  was  no  longer  wanted  in  the  original  state.  This  is  part 
of  what  I meant  when  I say  that  parole  is  not  an  institution  emptying  pro- 
gram. The  Director  of  Corrections  probably  didn't  want  her  back  because 
the  institution  was  crowded. 

I believe  when  a parole  board  takes  the  responsibility  to  return  a person  to 
society,  they  also  take  the  responsibility  to  return  that  person  to  an  in- 
stitution if  he  or  she  is  not  making  it  in  the  community. 
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My  second  point,  then,  would  be  that  the  staff  that  supervises  the  parolee 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  paroling  board. 

I have  also  testified,  and  this  is  my  third  point,  that  the  Board  should 
have  its  opportunity  to  prepare  its  budget  and  present  its  budget  to  the 
legislatiure.  I say  that  because  in  our  state  Ten  Dollars  is  spent  for  in- 
stitutional care  for  every  One  Dollar  that  is  spent  for  probation  and 
parole  services.  I submit  that  if  parole  is  not  able  to  present  its  own 
budget,  that  it  would  receive  even  a smaller  share  of  the  correctional 
dollar . 

In  summary  then,  these  are  the  three  points  I would  make: 

One,  that  the  Board  be  independent. 

Two,  that  the  Board  have  supervision  over  its  agents,  and 
Three,  that  the  Board  have  the  opportunity  to  present  its  budget 
to  the  legislature. 

I would  also  endorse  Mr.  Reiber's  statement  that  "good  people  make  good 
programs".  ¥e  can  have  the  fanciest  kind  of  organization,  but  without  the 
good  people,  that  organization  Just  won't  produce. 

I should  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Gahagan;  Mr.  Chew,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  possible  that  a 
director  of  corrections  who  had  responsibility  for  all  the  correctional 
program  would  be  in  a better  position  to  determine  how  much  of  that  Ten 
Dollars  should  be  spent  on  institutions  and  how  much  should  be  spent  on 
field  services? 

Mr.  Chew:  I think  you  are  making  certain  assiimptions . You  are  assuming 

that  a bigger  agency,  like  a department  of  corrections,  would  have  a greater 
capacity  to  get  money  from  the  legislature.  I am  not  sure  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Lawley:  I think  that  if  a director  of  corrections  had  responsibility 

for  both,  it  would  be  much  more  simple  for  him  to  reallocate  money  away  from 
institutions  toward  field  services  if  that  seemed  to  be  the  more  productive 
program. 

Mr.  Chew;  I have  always  found  that  it's  easier  to  get  money  for  bricks 

and  mortar. 

Mr.  Lawley;  Does  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  Institu- 

tions have  any  control  at  all  over  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole? 

Mr . Chew : (Pause)  I would  say  yes  in  terms  of  trying  to  get  a 

Job  done.  My  relationship  with  him  is  one  of  cooperation.  I work  closely 
with  him.  I would  not  do  anything  that  was  against  his  wishes.  I would  not 
try  to  undercut  him.  He  cannot,  however,  give  me  direct  instructions  on  what 
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I should  do. 


Mr.  Lawley;  This  is  what  I am  concerned  about.  In  your  testimony  you 

said  that  your  parole  agents  spend  most  of  their  time  trying  to  undo  the 
damage  that  was  done  by  prisons.  It  would  look,  therefore,  that  in  your 
own  department,  elements  of  the  department  are  not  really  working  together, 
or  else  objectives  are  not  the  same.  Doesn't  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  and 
Institutions  establish  the  objectives  for  all  of  the  Divisions? 

Mr.  Chew:  I think  you  are  makiing  an  assumption  that  rehabilitation 

is  a continuing  process.  I am  not  sirre  that  it  is.  That  is  something  that 
is  more  hoped  for  than  realized.  I see  the  commimity  part  of  the  program  as 
being  different  from  the  institutional  part. 

Mr.  Lawley:  I don't  see  that.  I don't  see  how  you  can  separate  these 

things  so  clearly.  Isn't  it  the  same  man? 

Mr.  Chew:  I agree  with  that.  In  fact,  our  parole  process  does  begin 

from  the  time  the  man  enters  an  institution.  We  have  parole  offices  in  the 
institution.  In  fact,  I hope  for  the  day  when  we  will  have  more  community 
involvement  in  the  institutional  program.  I hope  for  the  day  when  we  can  do 
something  with  the  family  while  the  man  is  in  the  institution.  So  often  we 
turn  a man  back  into  a situation  as  bad  or  worse  than  it  was  when  he  left  it. 

Senator  Frame:  Just  to  put  into  focus  where  the  process  begins,  could  I 

ask  who  has  responsibility  prior  to  the  institution? 

Mr.  Chew:  Our  agency  is  responsible  for  the  pre-sentence  investigation 

and  for  probation  prior  to  institutionalization. 

Senator  Frame:  Then  you  have  responsibility  prior  to  institutionalization? 

Mr.  Chew;  Yes. 

Mr.  Nagel;  What  you  say  is  that  you  have  responsibility  prior  to  the 

institution,  then  you  lose  it,  then  you  regain  it. 

Mr.  Chew;  We  lose  it  in  terms  of  controlling  the  man's  day-by-day 

activities.  We  do  not  necessarily  lose  contact  with  the  man  or  with  his 
family.  We  do  lose  primary  responsibility. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  were  talking  about  "hopes".  Earlier  in  your  testimony 

you  said  that  you  thought  there  should  only  be  one  consideration  determining 
when  a man  should  be  released.  That  is  his  readiness  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity. I think  we  say  that  so  many  times  we  begin  to  believe  it,  but  really, 
isn't  that  just  a "hope"?  I don't  understand  how  we  can  even  talk  about  a 
man's  readiness.  Perhaps  your  records  and  your  institutional  treatment  is 
better  than  any  I've  known  during  my  many  years  of  prison  work.  I don't 
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know  how  any  parole  board  can  have  the  wisdom  to  determine  when  a man  is 
ready  on  the  material  that  is  submitted  to  them.  I believe  this  especially 
when  I know  how  many  decisions  you  have  to  make  in  a day.  How  does  any  man 
have  the  wisdom  to  know  when  another  man  is  ready? 

Mr.  Chew:  We  do  not  follow  the  process  of  making  a decision  on  the 

day  we  see  a man.  We  may  see  20  or  25  men  in  a day,  but  we  don't  make  a 
decision  immediately  following  our  interview.  The  interview,  actually,  is 
just  the  beginning  of  our  parole  study.  In  fact,  oirr  law  doesn't  even  re- 
quire an  interview.  It  only  requires  a review  of  the  case.  We,  however, 
choose  to  see  the  man. 

Mr.  Nagel;  But  your  decisions  are  based  upon  the  kind  of  material  you 

get.  What  kind  of  material  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Chew;  We  get  what  I consider  to  be  rather  inadequate  information. 

Mr.  Gernert:  We  do  not  give  a man  a decision  at  the  time  we  see  him  either 

Mr.  Gahagan;  Mr.  Chew,  you've  made  a strong  recommendation  concerning  the 
supervision  of  the  parole  agent  by  the  parole  board.  You  have  indicated  that 
you  have  a lot  of  interstate  cases.  In  those  interstate  cases  you  supervise, 
but  another  parole  board  has  made  the  decision.  Therefore,  an  out-of-state 
parolee  is  supervised  by  an  agent  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  paroling 
authority.  Does  this  absence  of  responsibility  prove  a major  obstacle  in 
Interstate  Compact  matters? 

Mr.  Chew;  I can't  say  I am  qualified  to  answer  that.  I just  can't  say. 

It  is  true  all  we  get  is  quarterly  reports  from  other  states.  We  do  not  see 
the  day-to-day  action.  Our  people  in  other  states  would  have  a similar 
relationship  to  our  Parole  Board  as  all  parolees  would  have  if  our  parole 
agents  were  not  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Nagel;  Would  you  have  any  thoughts  about  a state  agency  handling 

county  probation?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  we  had  written  to  you  about. 

Mr.  Chew;  We  handle  county  probation  for  all  cases  other  than  juveniles 

I think  it  works  well. 

Senator  Mazzei:  Mr.  Chew,  thank  you  very,  very  much. 
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We  have  been  having  a number  of  problems  between  the  State  and  New  York  City, 
and  the  situation  has  not  permitted  my  giving  considered  Judgment  to  your 
request  until  now.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I am  leaving  within  a few  minutes 
for  New  York  City  and  will  be  gone  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  but  I did 
feel  that  you  would  want  to  see  my  thinking  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Governor's  Special  Committee  on  Offenders. 

I was  co-chairman  of  that  committee,  and  we  did  recommend  a consolidated 
Department.  I think  you  will  find  the  report  intellectually  stimulating 
and  provocative. 

You  and  I both  know  that  there  is  great  conflict  between  proponents  for 
separate  segments  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  as  contrasted  with  an  in- 
tegrated agency.  You  also  know  that  I administered  an  integrated  agency  in 
Wisconsin  and  a separate  correctional  program  in  Massachusetts,  and  lastly 
a separate  parole  program  in  New  York.  An  integrated  program,  of  course, 
permits  a continuum  of  philosophy  from  the  time  of  receipt  of  an  offender 
until  he  is  discharged.  Whether  this  kind  of  program  will  work  in  a state 
as  large  as  New  York  with  its  many  problems  remains  to  be  seen.  I believe 
we  have  done  rather  well  in  the  State  of  New  York  with  the  kind  of  prison 
population  we  have  had.  California  feels  that  it  has  done  well  with  an  in- 
tegrated program,  but  statistics  show  that  our  return  rate  with  new  convict- 
ions is  about  1/5  of  the  return  rate  with  new  convictions  in  California. 

I really  have  no  more  time  to  elaborate  on  this  issue  but  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  if  you  have  questions  after  reading  the  Governor's  Committee 
Report. 

The  new  Department  in  New  York  State,  known  as  the  Department  of  Correctional 
Services,  will  become  effective  on  January  1,  1971. 

In  the  report  we  recommended  that  programs  of  adult  institutionalization. 
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probation,  parole,  and  jiivenile  aftercare  be  part  of  the  Department. 
Apparently,  the  first  step  is  being  taken  as  parole  and  adult  institutional 
programs  are  consolidated. 

Recommendations  of  Governor's  Special  Committee  on  Criminal  Offenders 
(hew  York  State)  co-chaired  by  Mr.  Oswald,  and  forwarded  to  us  by  him; 

Overall  Organization 


The  major  organizational  recommendation  in  the  Report  is  that  the  State  should 
establish  a unified  post  adjudicatory  treatment  agency  (A  Department  of  Re- 
habilitative Services) . This  agency  would  administer  services  for  all  persons 
convicted  of  crimes  or  adjudicated  as  juvenile  delinquents,  persons  in  need 
of  supervision,  wayward  minors,  youthful  offenders,  etc. 

The  simplest  way  to  present  the  organizational  implications  of  this  recommend- 
ation is  to  view  it  in  terms  of  functions  performed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  presently  operating  in  this  area. 

Probation 


At  the  present  time  "probation"  is  a term  that  has  no  generally  applicable 
meaning  when  viewed  in  terms  of  the  functions  performed.  Such  functions  range 
from  adoption  investigations  and  marital  counseling  to  field  supeivision  of 
convicted  felons . Certain  aspects  of  probation  are  properly  part  of  the  post 
adjudicatory  treatment  system.  The  former  would  be  left  under  the  judicial 
system  and  the  latter  would  become  part  of  the  unified  post  adjudicatory 
treatment  service. 

The  functions  of  probation  that  would  be  included  in  the  unified  post  adjudi- 
catory treatment  system  are:  pre-sentence  and  pre-disposition  reports;  and 
field  supervision  of  adjudicated  persons.  Such  field  supervision  would,  of 
course,  be  merely  a level  of  custody  and  a form  of  treatment  under  a general 
concept  of  custody;  and  "probation",  as  such,  would  not  be  an  independent 
status.  Stated  otherwise,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  separate  concept  of 
probation. 

Parole 


The  parole  functions  of  the  State  Division  of  Parole,  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Services  and  the  State  Division  for  Youth  would  be  Included  in  the 
unified  agency.  Also  included  would  be  the  function  of  providing  aftercare 
for  convicted  narcotic  addicts  who  presently  are  sent  to  the  State  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission. 

As  in  the  case  of  probation,  parole  would  also  be  administered  merely  as  a 
level  of  custody  and  a form  of  treatment  within  the  general  concept  of  custody; 
and,  as  such,  parole  would  have  no  independent  juridical  or  organizational 
status . 
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The  State  Board  of  Parole  would  be  dissolved,  because  the  functions  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  would  be  absorbed  by  the  panel  and  board  system  des- 
cribed above. 

Institutionalization 


The  fimction  of  caring  for  all  sentenced  or  adjudic8.ted  persons  in  the  area 
of  crime  and  delinquency  includes,  of  course,  the  duty  of  providing  institu- 
tional care  where  mandatory  or  appropriate.  Thus,  the  unified  treatment 
agency  would  operate  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  persons  in 
need  of  supervision  presently  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Services;  the  institutions  presently  administered  by  the  State  Division  for 
Youth;  and  the  institutions  presently  administered  by  the  State  Department 
of  Correction.  In  addition,  the  agency  would  provide  institutional  services 
for  convicted  persons  presently  sentenced  to  county  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
and  for  convicted  narcotic  addicts  presently  sentenced  to  the  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission. 

As  previously  noted,  some  of  these  fimctions  would  be  handled  through  the 
establishment  of  regional  centers  throioghout  the  State,  and  this  move  might 
include  the  possibility  of  acquiring  some  of  the  county  institutions. 

(it  might  be  noted  that  as  of  December  31)  196?)  there  was  a total 
of  approximately  1,200  prisoners  incarcerated  in  local  institutions 
outside  the  City  of  New  York  (5  penitentiaries  and  56  county  jails''’ . 

In  the  City  of  New  York  there  was  approximately  6,000  sentenced 
prisoners  (only  5)000  for  crimes) . Out  of  this  latter  5)000  inmate 
figure,  the  State  was  paying  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of  caring 
for  2,200.  In  fact,  the  reimbursement  paid  by  the  State  to  the  City 
is  equal  to  one-half  the  cost  of  operating  Bikers  Island,  including 
debt  service  and  fringe  benefits  for  employees.) 

Institutional  services  would,  of  course,  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  general  concept  of  custody,  and  this  would  require  establishment  of 
community-based  treatment  facilities,  perhaps  in  addition  to  the  various 
regional  centers . 

Further,  there  would  no  longer  be  artificial,  juridically  based,  distinctions 
between  types  of  institutions  (e.g.,  prison,  reformatory,  penitentiary,  jail, 
training  schools,  etc.).  Institutions  would  be  used  in  accordance  with  pro- 
gram needs  and  the  maturity  level  of  the  inmates  served.  One  exception  to 
this  would  have  to  be  made.  Certain  institutions  would  be  reseinred  for 
exclusive  use  in  connection  with  persons  convicted  of  crimes  (e.g.,  primarily 
those  serving  long  sentences  with  minimum  terms) . This  would  not  mean  that 
such  persons  could  not  be  kept  in  other  institutions,  but  only  that  a person 
could  not  be  confined  in  the  reserved  institutions  unless  he  had  been  con- 
victed. This  would  preserve  the  aura  of  severity  that  seems  to  be  needed 
for  general  deterrence  and  prevention  of  anomie.  At  some  future  time,  in 
an  even  more  enlightened  stage  of  society,  perhaps  this  could  be  discontinued. 
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Care  and  Ci.igtody  of  Convicted  Narcotic  Addicts 


The  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commission  would  be  continued  but  it  would 
only  receive  civilly  certified  addicts  from  the  coiirts. 

All  convicted  addicts  would  be  sent  to  the  uuified  treatment  system,  and  the 
central  board  would  decide  whether  the  addict's  needs  and  the  needs  of  society 
are  better  served  by  care  and  custody  under  the  unified  treatment  system  or 
by  care  and  custody  under  a Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commission  program. 
Where  the  latter  is  selected,  the  case  would  be  transferred,  subject  to  return 
at  the  request  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  would  be  able  to  transfer 
its  own  civil  cases  to  the  unified  treatment  system  in  the  same  manner,  and 
there  would  be  an  interchange  arrangement  for  treatment  files  (of  course,  such 
civilly  certified  persons  would  not  be  confined  in  institutions  reserved  for 
convicted  persons). 

Special  Note  on  Youth  Services 


At  the  present  time  the  State  of  New  York  has  no  general  service  that  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  group.  The  State  Division  for 
Youth  initiates  and  operates  experimental  programs  which  can  accept  a rela- 
tively small  and  select  number  of  youth;  but  this  is  not  a general  youth 
service.  Apart  from  this,  youth  are  distributed  between  adult  and  children's 
agencies . 

If  implemented,  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  would  result  in  a true 
post  adjudicatory  youth  service  to  cope  with  the  special  problems  of  that 
maturity  level  group. 

The  State  Division  for  Youth  would  be  continued  as  an  agency  to  perform  its 
valuable  work  in  the  area  of  prevention  of  delinquency  and  funding  of  local 
projects.  The  facilities  and  aftercare  programs  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
unified  treatment  agency;  and  the  general  function  of  experimenting  with  new 
post  adjudicatory  methods  would  be  borne  by  a research  and  development  unit 
within  the  unified  agency. 

Special  Note  on  Children's  Services 


At  the  present  time  the  State  of  New  York  has  no  general  service  that  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  delinquent  children.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  and  the  various  probation  agencies  have  as  many  persons 
in  custody  I5  and  over  as  they  do  in  the  under  I5  age  group. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  would  result  in  a special  division  that 
would  focus  exclusively  upon  the  problems  of  delinquent  children.  In  this 
connection,  the  Committee  recommends  preservation  of  the  important  use  of 
private  agencies  as  treatment  resources.  The  only  major  change  would  be  that 
children  would  be  placed  with  such  agencies  by  the  central  board  (for  children') 
rather  than  by  individual  family  court  judges. 
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Sentencing,  Adjudication  and  Commitment 


Ir  the  adult  criminal  system,  the  sentencing  structure  would  remain  basically 
the  same.  The  only  major  differences  would  he  that:  (a)  the  general  concept 
of  custody  would  absorb  the  concept  of  probation,  and  when  a person  is  com- 
mitted to  custody  the  question  of  the  instrumentality  to  be  used  would  be  an 
administrative  decision;  (b)  there  woiild  be  a deferred  sentence  available; 
and  (c)  there  would  be  an  additional  disposition  consisting  of  intermittent 
jail. 

In  the  youth  field,  the  youthful  offender  procedure  would  be  changed  as  out- 
lined above.  Also,  all  youth  committed  to  custody,  whether  received  from 
the  criminal  courts  or  the  family  court,  would  be  placed  in  programs  by  the 
central  board  for  youth,  and  the  court  would  play  no  role  in  this  aspect  of 
treatment. 

Children  would  be  handled  as  described  in  the  above  special  note  on  children's 
services.  The  major  difference,  therefore,  would  be  that  once  the  court  has 
prescribed  custody,  the  central  board  for  children  would  select  the  appropriate 
treatment  plan  rather  than  the  court.  Also,  the  status  of  "juvenile  delinquent" 
would  be  merged  with  the  general  category  of  child  in  need  of  supervision.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  present  system  of  having  the  court  retain  jurisdiction 
to  terminate  or  extend  the  custodial  period  would  be  continued. 

Concerning  Boards  and  Commissions 


The  Judicial  Conference  would  no  longer  have  administrative  supervision  of 
the  probation  functions  that  are  absorbed  into  the  unified  treatment  system. 

The  State  Probation  Commission  would  no  longer  have  any  role  to  fulfill,  as 
probation  would  no  longer  exist  except  as  part  of  a general  concept  of  custody. 

The  State  Commission  of  Correction  would  continue  its  constitutionally  assigned 
independent  "watchdog"  role  through  visitation  and  inspection,  but  its  other 
functions  (e.g.,  standard  setting  for  local  institutions)  would  be  performed 
by  the  unified  treatment  agency. 

The  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  - which  functions  in  areas  from  medicaid 
and  public  assistance  to  training  schools  - would  continue  its  present  role 
for  all  institutions  serving  children,  but  would  not  set  standards  for  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  unified  treatment  agency. 

Statement  in  Conclusion 


The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  its  recommendations  involve  far  reaching 
changes.  This  is  the  primary  reason  that  our  Report  is  being  released  in  the 
form  of  a draft.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  draft  will  undergo  a searching 
appraisal  by  our  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee,  by  professionals  in  the  treat- 
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merit  and  crimiinological  fields,  by  the  Judiciary,  by  the  legislature,  and 
by  interested  members  of  the  public.  Therefore,  we  have  not  been  so 
presumptuous  as  to  develop  and  present  detailed  plans  for  implementation. 

Such  plans  would  involve  additional  time  and  expense  which  we  feel  should 
not  be  invested  prior  to  receipt  and  evaluation  of  the  views  of  all. 

If  the  substance  of  the  Report  is  approved,  the  Committee  recommends 
implementation  in  stages.  Some  changes  could  be  made  without  extensive 
further  study,  some  changes  would  require  detailed  planning,  and  some 
changes  should  be  tested  on  a pilot  project  basis  prior  to  general  im- 
plementation. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  has  set  forth  an  analysis,  a model,  a frame- 
work and  a charter  for  the  future.  We  urge  that  the  process  of  implementation 
be  commenced  forthwith. 
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Mr.  Sanger  B.  Powers,  Administrator 

Division  of  Corrections 

Department  of  Health  & Social  Services 

1 West  Wilson  Street 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53702 


Senator  Mazzei:  We  are  very  fortimate  to  have  with  us  today  a man  who  has 
come  a long  distance.  He  is  the  head  of  a correctional  part  of  a large 
human  service  agency  in  Wisconsin.  We  would  hope  that  he  might  talk  to  the 
issue  of  a correctional  program  within  the  large  umbrella  type  human  service 
agency.  Because  he  also  has  juveniles  and  adults  in  the  same  correctional 
system,  we  woTild  very  much  like  him  to  speak  to  that  issue. 

I am  very  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  Sanger  Powers,  the  Administrator  for 
Corrections  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Powers:  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  this  Task  Force,  I have  not  a prepared 
statement.  I thought  I would  tell  you  about  the  system  we  have  in  Wisconsin, 
the  kind  of  administrative  arrangement  we  have  and  a little  bit  of  our 
philosophy. 

I think  that  Wisconsin  is  unique  in  that  all  of  its  activities  concerned 
with  human  misery,  human  distress,  welfare  and  social  well  being  are  con- 
centrated in  a single  state  agency.  It  is  a large  umbrella  type  agency 
which  has  become  larger  as  the  years  have  gone  on.  It  is  called  the  State 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services.  It  operates  with  six  major 
divisions. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  operating  all  the  mental  institutions,  the  institutions  for 
the  retarded,  and  the  statewide  community  mental  health  program  throughout 
Wisconsin. 

The  second  large  division  is  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Up  until  two  years  ago,  this  had  functioned  as  an  independent  agency.  It 
is  now,  however,  part  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services.  It 
functions  as  a comparable  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  providing  services 
to  the  mentally,  socially,  physically  and  culturally  handicapped.  It  operates 
probably  with  75^  federal  money. 
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The  next  major  division  of  this  large  department  is  the  Division  of  Family 
Services.  Some  years  ago  it  was  two  divisions  - Division  of  Child  Welfare 
and  Division  of  Public  Assistance.  These  two  were  combined  about  two  years 
ago  into  one  Division  of  Family  Services.  This  division  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  social  security  aids,  public  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  disabled,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
state ' s laws  in  regard  to  child  welfare  such  as  dependency,  neglect  and 
adoption.  It  establishes  standards  for  private  agencies  dealing  with  children. 

The  next  large  division  is  the  Division  of  Health.  Up  until  two  years  ago, 
this  was  a separate  state  agency.  This  is  the  Division  that  is  concerned 
with  environmental  and  physical  health.  It  has  responsibility  for  standards 
such  as  plumbing,  restaurants,  barbers,  cosmetologists,  establishment  of 
sanitation  standards  and  the  like. 

The  fifth  division  is  the  Division  of  Business  Management  which  is  the  fiscal, 
housekeeping,  comptroller  type  of  division  serving  all  of  the  operating 
divisions.  All  of  the  Divisions  rely,  for  their  fiscal  advice  and  services, 
on  this  Division  of  Business  Management. 

The  last  division  is  the  Division  of  Corrections  of  which  I am  the  administra- 
tor. 

All  the  six  divisions  within  the  Department  are  responsible  to  a Secretary 
who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to  a nine-member  Board  of  Health  and  Social 
Services.  This  is  a non-paid  policy  making  Board  which  is  not  administra- 
tive or  executive.  It  meets  approximately  twice  a month  and  directs  its 
attention  to  matters  of  broad  policy.  The  Board  appoints  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  appoints  the  Administrators  of  the  six  divisions,  plus  his 
own  deputy,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control.  All  of  the  rest  of 
the  approximately  9^000  employees  in  the  Department  are  under  Civil  Service. 

So  much  for  the  overall  umbrella  organization.  The  Division  of  Corrections 
which  I head  operates  with  five  major  bureaus. 

The  first  is  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Services  which  is  concerned  with 
the  operation  and  general  oversight  for  the  state  institutions  for  juvenile 
and  adult  offenders.  It  is  concerned  with  five  adult  institutions  an.d  five 
juvenile  institutions. 

Another  Bureau  of  the  Division  of  Corrections  is  the  Bureau  of  Probation  and 
Parole.  It  provides  for  the  supervision  of  all  offenders  when  released.  In 
addition  this  Bureau  provides  probation  services  for  all  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  except  Milwaukee.  It  also  provides  consultant  services  to  the 
juvenile  courts  for  their  probation  departments.  It  also  supervises  approx- 
imately 500  difficult  juvenile  cases  which  the  Juvenile  Courts  have  placed 
under  its  supervision.  Usually,  however,  the  Juvenile  Courts  in  Wisconsin 
have  their  own  juvenile  services  or  use  the  services  of  the  County  Child 
Welfare  Agency. 
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¥e  have  a Bureau  of  Clinical  Services.  Members  of  the  staff  of  this  Bureau 
may  be  detached  and  actually  work  in  correctional  instutitions  throughout 
the  state.  This  is  the  Bureau  that  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
psychiatric  and  clinical  services  to  the  adult  institutions,  the  juvenile 
institutions,  and  to  the  probation  and  parole  services. 

We  have  a Bureau  of  Management  Services  which  is  responsible  for  a wide 
variety  of  management  functions.  It  prepares  our  budget.  It  also  reforms 
personnel  recruitment  and  training. 

The  last  Bureau  of  the  Division  of  Corrections  is  the  Bureau  of  Planning, 
Development  and  Research.  As  its  name  sioggests,  it  is  concerned  with  re- 
search and  evaluation.  Most  importantly,  it  helps  us  determine  our  future 
programs  and  our  future  directions. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  administrator  of  the  Division  of 
Corrections  is  "ex-officio"  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Parole.  The  other  six 
members  of  the  Board  are  full  time  and  under  Civil  Service.  The  same 
situation  exists  in  Michigan.  Therefore,  the  operation  of  the  institutions 
and  the  parole  decision  process  are  as  closely  tied  together  as  possible. 

We  expect  the  board  members  to  exercise  independent  judgment  and  we  do  not 
try  to  second  guess  them.  At  the  same  time  we  expect  the  Parole  Board  and 
the  institution  to  be  together  on  objectives  and  philosophy. 

We  are  also  responsible  for  the  super'/ision  and  oversight  of  coimty  jails. 

We  have  the  authority  to  condemn  and  close  jails  which  fail  to  meet  standards. 
We  are  very  reluctant  to  use  the  authority,  but  the  fact  that  we  have  it 
has  had  a very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  jail  situation  in  Wisconsin.  It 
is  because  of  this  authority  that  in  the  last  ten  years  forty  out  of  the 
seventy  counties  in  Wisconsin  have  built  new  jails.  Oirr  jail  inspectors 
have  made  a major  contribution  to  this  move  toward  improved  and  new  jails. 

Until  very  recently,  we  were  responsible  for  the  operation  of  Wisconsin's 
unique  Sex  Crime  Law.  However,  in  January  1970,  this  responsibility  was 
largely  transferred  to  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.  The  reasons  for 
this  included  the  fact  that  there  were  many  vacant  beds  in  the  mental 
hospitals,  while  the  correctional  institutions  were  very  hard-pressed  for 
beds. 

In  a nutshell  then,  that  is  the  way  we  are  organized. 

I think  the  most  productive  use  of  our  time  would  be  utilized  by  the  asking 
of  questions.  Before  we  do,  however,  there  are  two  thoughts.  I feel  very 
strongly  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  offenders  in  the  state  that 
the  many  agencies  and  services  be  as  closely  integrated  and  coordinated  in 
the  state  as  is  humanly  possible.  This  way  you  can  avoid  the  proliferation 
of  programs  so  destructive  to  true  protection  of  the  community. 

You  can  bring  the  maximum  pressure  to  bear  on  the  problems. 
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In  regard  to  the  question  that  was  alluded  to  several  times  this  morning 
regarding  juveniles  and  adults  being  properly  operated  by  the  same 
organization,  I would  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  organization  or  the 
name  that  makes  the  essential  difference.  Rather,  it  is  the  philosophy, 
the  operating  procedures,  and  the  quality  and  caliber  of  the  personnel. 

And  so  it  is  you  will  find  in  this  country  some  of  the  most  horrible 
examples  of  training  schools  being  run  by  juvenile  agencies,  while  some 
of  the  best  are  run  by  correctional  agencies.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
some  very  good  institutions  for  juveniles  are  not  run  by  juvenile  agencies 
and  some  very  bad  ones  by  correctional  agencies.  It  isn't  essentially 
the  agency,  but  the  philosophy  of  the  agency  and  the  quality  of  its  people. 

I think  I can  say  that  in  Wisconsin  the  Division  of  Corrections  has  an 
enlightened  philosophy  in  dealing  with  offenders.  We  make  most  effective 
use  of  all  the  resources  at  our  command,  and  we  do  have  them  at  our  command. 
We  happen  to  be  the  largest  employer  of  social  workers  in  the  entire  state. 
Therefore,  we  don't  have  to  go  to  some  other  division  or  department  to 
find  people  capable  of  helping  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  be  glad  to  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  questions 
and  answers. 

Senator  Mazzei:  Mr.  Powers,  we  want  to  thank  you.  Wow  we'll  see  if  the 
panel  has  any  questions  to  ask  you, 

Mr.  Wagel:  At  the  very  moment  that  this  Task  Force  is  meeting,  another 
Task  Force  is  looking  at  another  method  of  reorganization.  It  is  a Human 
Service  Task  Force.  It  is  exploring  the  possibilities  and  desirabilities 
of  creating  a Department  of  Human  Services  in  the  Commonwealth.  I am  going 
to  share  your  testimony  with  them,  if  you  don't  mind.  Some  of  the  questions 
they  are  asking  are  those  which  you  have  responded  to  so  well. 

In  that  regard,  however,  I woiuLd  like  to  ask  you  one  specific  question. 

You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  in  your  vast  department  providing 
mental  health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  public  welfare  and  correctional 
se2rvices,  you  have  about  9? 000  employees.  Bringing  all  those  functions 
together  would  mean  we  would  have  40,000  or  4l,000  employees  in  one  Depart- 
ment in  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  manageable?  That  is  one 
problem  we  have.  How  big  should  the  Department  of  Human  Services  be? 

Mr.  Powers:  I think  it  would  be  manageable.  General  Motors  seems  to  be 
manageable.  Some  of  the  larger  federal  agencies  have  that  many  people. 

They  may  or  may  not  be  manageable.  I would  say  yes,  it  would  be  manageable. 

I would  say  that  the  form  or  organization  for  a department  having  40,000 
might  be  different  than  it  is  in  Wisconsin,  However,  some  of  the  same 
administrative  concepts  would  apply.  You  would  have  to  have  competent 
personnel  and  clear  lines  of  authority.  I would  say  yes  I However,  I 
would  have  to  add  that  in  a department  of  that  size  there  might  be  strong 
arguments  for  having  Corrections  as  a separate  and  independent  department. 
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I suspect  that  I might  prefer  it  that  way.  In  our  department  at  different 
times  I wish  I were  running  my  own  shop.  However,  with  9 5 000  people,  it 
is  clearly  the  best  interest  over  the  years  to  have  the  form  of  organization 
we  have  - the  imabrella  type  that  we  do.  With  all  of  these  human  services 
in  the  same  department,  we  have  no  problems  in  coping  with  the  variety  of 
human  problems  we  have  to  face  in  corrections.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
transfer  someone  from  our  institutions  to  a hospital,  it  can  be  done  quickly. 
If  one  needs  mental,  health  services,  we  have  absolutely  no  difficulty.  We 
can  work  cooperatively  with  the  community  social  service  agencies  and  the 
like.  By  being  combined,  we  do  have  available  to  us  many  resources  that 
might  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  if  we  were  separated. 

I must  in  summary  say  it  has  been  clearly  advantageous  to  us  to  be  together, 

Mr . Lawley ; Mr.  Powers,  how  long  has  it  been  since  Wisconsin  has  operated 
under  this  umbrella  system? 


Mr.  Powers:  I would  say  since  1939  when  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  was  formed.  As  I have  already  said,  health  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation were  added  two  years  ago. 


Mr . Lawley ; 

Mr.  Powers; 

J4r . Lawley : 

Mr.  Powers: 
and  parole, 

Mr . Lawley : 


How  many  employees  are  in  the  Division  of  Corrections? 
Approximately  2,500. 

Roughly,  how  many  offenders? 

In  the  institutions,  approximately  4,500,  Now  on  probation 
approximately  4,800, 

You,  as  administrator,  are  you  under  any  state  merit  system? 


Mr.  Powers;  I am  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  I may  be  removed  in  a similar  fashion. 


I might  add  that  none  of  the  administrators  have  terms,  but  all  have  been 
continued.  The  only  people  who  have  left  have  left  of  their  own  accord  to 
go  to  other  states  or  to  other  Jobs. 


Mr , Lawley ; In  regard  to  your  closing  county  Jails.  Is  there  a court 
procedure? 

Mr.  Powers:  There  is  a legislative  statute  and  authority  which  has  been 
tested  recently  in  Appleton  where  we  have  ordered  the  county  to  rebuild 
its  Jail  and  have  in  the  meantime  limited  its  use  to  a very  small  number, 
which  means  at  the  moment  it  has  to  transport  most  of  its  prisoners  to 
other  counties.  The  county  tried  to  fight  us,  but  they  are  now  agreed  that 
we  have  the  authority  and  they  are  complying. 


Mr . Lawley : Do  you  have  the  power  to  remove  the  prisoners  from  the  county 
Jail? 
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Mr»  Powers; 
this. 


We  do  not  have  that  authority.  The  Attorney  General  enforces 


Mr . Lawley : How  is  your  policy  hoard  chosen? 

Mr.  Powers;  They  are  appointed  hy  the  governor  with  staggered  three  year 
terms . 

Mr.  Lawley:  In  other  words,  your  entire  system  is  insulated  from  the 
chief  executive? 

Mr.  Powers:  It  is  insulated.  I know  that  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
your  committee  will  have  to  resolve.  If  you  are  leading  up  to  asking  my 
view,  I would  say  that  this  is  desirable.  I see  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  handling  of  prisoners  or  prisoners'  problems  that  should  be  a political 
issue.  I have  seen  correctional  agencies  throughout  the  country  headed 
by  able  men  who  have  come  and  gone  simply  because  of  a change  of  administra- 
tion. The  administration  may  not  even  be  a change  in  parties.  Just  a change 
in  governors.  They  have  been  changed  without  regard  to  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  doing  a good  job.  It  has  certainly  been  in  the  best  interests 
of  Wisconsin  to  have  this  insulated  and,  therefore,  ongoing  correctional 
program, 

Mr.  Nagel:  I remember  reading  in  the  book  The  Making  of  a President  - I96O 
that  West  Virginia  had  several  thousand  state  employees,  all  of  whom  served 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  while  Wisconsin  also  had  several  thousand, 
only  six  of  whom  served  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor.  You  have  a long 
tradition  of  civil  service,  continuity,  and  professional  services. 

Mr.  Powers;  We  do  have  a long,  long  tradition.  I do  not  know  how  it  came 
about,  but  it  has  been  very  good  for  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Nagel:  There  has  been  another  committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  this  Commonwealth  that  has  been  studying  this  problem  of  corrections.  I 
read  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  they  have  proposed  a different  solution. 
Their  solution  is  - as  I read  it  in  the  paper  - that  things  should  be  left 
pretty  much  as  they  are  with  some  services  in  Welfare,  some  in  Justice, 
and  with  an  independent  Parole  Board,  but  that  these  things  would  be  brought 
together  by  the  governor  by  appointing  a representative  from  each  of  these 
several  agencies  to  meet  as  a consulting  and  coordinating  board.  That 
presumably  would  provide  dialogue  and  basis  for  uader standing.  What  woiiLd 
be  your  thoughts  about  such  a solution  to  Pennsylvania's  problems? 

Mr,  Powers;  It  sounds  to  me  as  if  it  is  a compromise.  It  is  a mixed 
authority  sort  of  solution.  I would  not  regard  it  as  workable  administra- 
tively. Good  administration  requires  central  direction.  The  board,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  be  a coordinating  body  which  would  meet  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  one  another  to  discuss  how  they  would  best  be  met.  However,  it 
would  seem  there  would  be  no  legislative  or  statutory  compulsions.  The 
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■whole  thing  would  depend  upon  how  well  five  essentially  independent  people 
got  along  together  and  how  much  they  were  willing  to  yield  self  interests 
to  mutual  interests.  I think  there  should  he  a clear  legislative  or 
statutory  mandate. 

Mr.  Gernert:  Sanger,  you  mention  that  you  only  have  4,800  on  probation  and 
parole.  Is  that  your  total  population  on  probation  and  parole  in  the  state? 

How  many  do  you  have  ■under  county  countrol? 

Mr.  Powers:  Pa^ul,  in  Wisconsin  there  is  only  one  county  probation  department  - 
that  is  Mil^waukee.  Milwaiikee  County  has  special  legislation  that  was  enacted 
many,  many  years  ago  to  run  its  o\m  probation  department.  No  other  county 
has  authority  to  do  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Milwaukee  County  at  this  very 
moment  is  attempting  to  divest  itself  of  this  responsibility.  They  want  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  state.  We  are  taking  the  position  that  we  are  not 
seeking  this  added  responsibility,  but  we  would  not  sh^un  it.  We  agree  that 
ethically  the  state  ought  to  provide  to  Milwa'ukee  the  same  services  that  it 
provides  to  the  rest  of  the  state.  I wo^uld  concede,  Paijl,  that  the  larger 
counties,  like  Milwaukee,  would  have  eno^ugh  of  a caseload  to  provide  a well- 
programmed  department.  However,  a great  many  of  Wisconsin's  counties  are 
very  small  and  rural  and  wo^uld  have  access  to  no  adequate  probation  services 
if  the  state  did  not  take  responsibility.  Now,  take  Clark  County,  a small 
county.  We  have  a state  probation  officer  assigned  to  that  court.  The 
Judge  calls  him  probation  officer".  We  are  glad  of  that.  We  want  the 
Judge  to  consider  him  as  "his"  probation  officer.  It  has  been  our  effort 
to  develop  that  kind  of  closeness.  It  is  a matter  of  reality  he  is  on 
the  payroll  of  the  state  Division  of  Corrections.  By  this  system,  we  are 
able  to  give  Clark  Co^unty  good  service  by  professional  and  competently 
trained  personnel.  This  is  something  they  wo^uld  not  be  able  to  provide  for 
themselves.  That  probation  officer  in  Clark  County  handles  the  Juveniles 
and  the  adults. 

That  brings  us  to  the  other  question  you  asked.  Can  one  probation  officer 
handle  both  an  adult  and  Juvenile  offender?  My  answer  to  that  is  that  no 
one  lives  in  a vacuum.  All  children  and  all  adults  live  in  a social  condition 
and  the  primary  skill  of  the  probation  officer  is  to  help  that  Juvenile  or 
adult  make  the  most  of  his  social  condition,  whatever  it  might  be.  You 
cannot  have  four  or  five  different  people  going  into  the  same  family.  The 
one  probation  officer  can  handle  both  the  Juvenile  and  the  adult  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

We  believe  that  a competent,  well  trained  probation  officer  - and  our 
preference  is  for  one  with  a master's  degree  in  social  work  - can  handle 
either  the  Juvenile  or  the  ad^ult  well. 

Mr.  Gernert;  Sanger,  I ■understand  that  you  have  a statutory  provision  that 
provides  that  when  yo^ur  caseloads  reach  a certain  point,  you  may  hire  addi- 
tional probation  officers  and  parole  officers. 
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Mr,  Powers;  That's  essentially  right.  We  have  long  been  budgeted  on  the 
basis  of  one  probation  and  parole  officer  for  every  forty  probationers  or 
parolees.  We  have  long  had  the  understanding  with  the  legislature  and  the 
board  on  government  operations,  which  has  control  over  emergency  funds, 
that  should  our  caseloads  exceed  the  projections  on  which  the  budget  was 
based,  and  should  our  caseloads,  therefore,  go  over  forty,  we  can  get  the 
necessary  money  to  add  the  necessary  staff  to  bring  our  caseloads  below 
forty.  At  the  present  time,  our  average  caseload  is  thirty-nine  and  a 
fraction. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Paul,  what  is  our  average  caseload  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Gernert:  In  the  state,  it  is  53.  In  the  counties,  caseloads  vary  from 
as  high  as  175  down  to  perhaps  25  in  the  smaller  counties.  I would  say 
the  average  for  the  counties  is  somewhere  between  75  90* 

Mr.  Farrow:  Mr.  Powers,  in  your  coordinated  Department,  I am  wondering  if 
you  have  a family  with  multiple  problems,  would  you  have  one  worker  handling 
the  problem,  or  would  a worker  from  mental  health,  corrections,  public 
assistance  all  be  involved?  What  I am  asking  is,  would  you  coordinate  the 
multiple  services  for  the  multiple  problem  family  by  having  one  caseworker 
take  the  responsibility? 

Mr.  Powers:  We  have  a little  difference  in  Wisconsin  in  that  all  of  the 
Social  Security  programs  are  actually  operated  by  the  county.  I don't 
know  what  your  situation  is  here,  but  I think  it  is  state  administered,  is 
it  not? 

Mr . Farrow ; Wo,  it's  a mess. 

(laughter) 

Mr.  Powers:  But  we  do  have  the  situation  in  Wisconsin  where  we  will  very 
frequently  have  several  county  agencies  involved.  We  try  to  handle  this 
problem  by  case  conferencing  and  by  reaching  some  kind  of  an  agreement  as 
to  who  will  carry  primary  responsibility. 

Mr.  Farrow;  I think  your  kind  or  organization  does  foster  that.  In 
Pennsylvania  we  can  have  many  agencies  involved  in  the  same  family  situation. 
Furthermore,  they  might  be  giving  some  conflicting  advice.  We  do  need  the 
kind  of  coordination  that  you  employ. 

Senator  Mazzei:  Milwaukee  County,  I assume,  is  your  largest  county.  I 
imagine  it  would  be  to  Wisconsin  what  Philadelphia  County  is  to  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Powers;  I would  imagine  that  to  be  true.  Milwaukee  County  is  over  a 
million. 

Senator  Mazzei:  Thank  you  very,  very  much I 
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I am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Committee  at 
Pittsburgh  on  August  21,  Prior  commitments  however,  prevent  me  from 
appearing  personally.  I have  reviewed  your  letter  and  the  attachment,  and 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  my  thinking. 

It  is  my  position  that  field  services  should  be  within  the  j.’'arisdiction  of 
a Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  as  the  administering  agency.  The  parole 
board  itself,  together  with  any  administrative  and  field  staff,  should  not 
be  placed  within  a Department  of  Corrections,  (if  it  should  develope  that 
field  services  were  to  be  placed  within  an  "urabrella"  type  agency  like  a 
Department  of  Corrections,  the  members  of  the  parole  board  should  certainly 
be  a separate  and  autonomous  body, ) I believe  it  is  highly  advisable  that 
probation  services  should  be  operating  on  a state-wide  level,  not  by  individual 
counties,  and  these  services  should  come  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  a State 
Board  of  Probation  and  Parole,  I am  aware  that  some  states  have  recently 
gone  to  an  ’’umbrella"  type  departmental  coverage,  I am  equally  aware  that 
some  other  states  who  had  this  type  of  organization  have  recently  abandoned 
it  — particularly  Illinois. 

A Department  of  Corrections,  in  my  view,  should  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  custodial  confinement  and  treatment  of  individuals  sentenced 
to  a correctional  institution.  Especially  in  the  more  populous  states,  this 
would  be  a fuUL  tirae  and  obviously  huge  responsibility  in  the  operation  and 
programming  of  a nuriiber  of  correctional  facilities.  If  probation  and.  parole 
field  services  were  to  be  included  within  such  a Department,  it  would 
result  in  an  organization  so  large  in  numbers  of  employees  that  personnel  contacts 
with  the  employees  become  almost  meaningless  and  a matter  of  routine  paper 
work.  In  addition,  such  a huge  organization  would  require  a number  of  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  levels,  which  obviously  adds  additional  expense  to 
the  total  operations,  I have  seen  departments  that  are  combined  in  which 
it  appears,  although  not  literally  true  that  there  are  "more  chiefs  than  there 
are  Indians,"  There  is  the  very  grave  additional  problem  of  the  department 
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head  "being  aligned,  or  at  least  favorable  to,  either  the  institutions 
or  to  field  services,  and,  in  any  event,  one  or  the  other  of  the  services 
may  suffer,  not  only  in  appropriations,  but  in  administrative  and  program 
attention.  The  obvious  additional  problem  is  that  a department  head,  such 
as  is  envisaged  as  a cabinet  level  person,  will  be  somewhat  politically 
oriented  by  the  very  nature  of  his  position,  and  such  individuals  come  and  go. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  much  wiser  to  have  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  a Department  of  Probation  and  Parole  staffed  by  career  personnel 
in  their  respective  fields,  naturally,  the  staffs  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments should  also  be  career  personnel. 

Several  states,  Missouri  being  one  of  them,  have  a Department  of  Corrections, 
Within  the  Department,  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  is  listed  as  a 
division  thereof:  however,  separate  and  independent  from  the  Department 
of  Corrections  in  operation,  budget,  etc.  Administratively,  the  Board  of 
Probation  and  Parole  under  this  type  of  organization  is  within  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  but  functions  independently  of  it  — this  is  known  as 
"the  within  but  not  under"  concept. 

I am  well  aware  that  the  move  in  a num’oer  of  jurisdictions  is  toward  more 
Centralization,  I am  equally  aware  that  too  much  centralization  can  very 
easily  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  agency  is  supposed  to  exist.  In  this 
context  I refer  you  to  the  points  that  I have  made  in  the  two  previous 
paragraphs , 

As  indicated,  I believe  state-wide  probation  services  should  be  provided  by 
the  state,  and  not  by  a number  of  counties.  Probation  and  parole  services  in 
and  of  themselves  are  practically  identical.  The  parole  officer  who  has  a 
parolee  under  supervision  may  also  have  a probationer  from  the  same  family. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  there  is  an  excessive  amount  of  duplication  and 
wasted  funds,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  separate  offices, 
but  also  in  the  expense  of  salaries,  equipment,  and  the  other  operating  essentia' 
In  addition,  a state -wide  probation  service  offers  the  ready  availability  of 
being  able  to  transfer  probation  cases  from  one  location  to  another  within 
or  outside  of  a particular  state,  as  needs  of  the  person  may  dictate.  The 
probation  and  parole  officer  can  very  well  serve  as  the  parole  officer  to  the 
specific  local  court.  The  training  and  techniques  required  for  supervision 
of  clients  are  the  same  in  either  case. 

I note  in  your  abstract  several  additional  questions  of  organization,  and 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  these.  I have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
in  states  in  which  adult  and  juvenile  programs  were  within  the  same  department, 
and  in  other  states  where  they  were  not.  Having  this  experience,  I believe 
it  highly  advisable  that  a Department  of  Correctional  Institutions  be 
charged  with  the  custodial  and  rehabilitative  program  responsibility  for 
both  adults  and  juveniles,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  field  services  within  a 
Department  of  Probation  and  Parole  can  quite  adequately  discharge  the  respon- 
sibility of  after  care  supervision,  be  it  adult  or  juvenile.  Here  again, 

I might  refer  to  some  of  the  comments  made  earlier,  particularly  in  regard  to 
duplication  of  services  and  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  fimds. 
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In  another  of  the  questions  from  the  abstract,  it  would  he  my  belief  that 
county  Jails  and  local  detention  and  loclcup  facilities  continue  to  operate 
on  a local  basis.  A very  small  staff  of  professional  persons  v^-ith  expertise 
in  institutional  construction,  management  and  operation  could  be  a section 
in  a Department  of  Corrections.  This  section  should  have  the  authority 
to  make  periodic  inspections  of  local  facilities  and  require  compliance 
with  standards  of  construction,  maintenance  and  rehabilitative  programs 
within  the  local  facility.  If  an  offender  is  convicted,  he  usually  spends 
some  period  of  time  in  a local  detention  facility  before  coming  to  a state 
institution;  at  least  relative  uniformity  based  on  state-wide  established 
standards  would  help  to  assure  that  the  state  penal  facilities  receive 
persons  who  have  had  similar  experiences  while  in  local  custody  before 
coming  to  the  state  institution, 

I hope  that  my  views  on  these  matters  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  your 
Committee.  I realize  that  some  of  the  questions  posed  have  very  substantial 
arguments  in  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  a stated  position.  liy  comments 
are  based  on  a number  of  years  in  this  business  and  experiences  in  several 
states.  I do  regret  that  I am  unable  to  appear  before  your  Committee 
personally,  and  perhaps  expand  on  some  of  the  comments  I have  stated. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views. 
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I am  very  sorry  I cannot  come  to  Pennsylvania  to  testify  at  the  hearings 
relative  to  the  reorganization  of  the  state  correctional  service.  I will 
he  leaving  for  Japan  on  Saturday,  A^ugust  1 where  I plan  to  visit  Japanese 
correctional  institutions  and  also  U.  S.  Navy  correctional  centers  prior 
to  attending  the  4th  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders  in  Kyoto. 

In  order  to  attempt  to  he  helpful,  I will  answer  the  questions  you  raised 
over  the  telephone: 

1.  Do  you  helleve  that  there  should  he  an  independent  Department  of 
Corrections  headed  hy  a cabinet  officer?  If  you  do,  do  you  have  any 
suggestions  whereby  you  can  guarantee  career  leadership  rather  than  politi- 
cal leadership? 

It  is  my  belief  that  an  independent  Department  of  Corrections  is  the  best 
way  to  guarantee  effective  service.  Control  of  delinquency  and  crime  is 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  public  administrators  today.  The  problems 
that  can  be  created  by  riots  or  crime  waves  not  only  result  in  injury  and 
property  loss,  but  excessive  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  In  states  where 
correctional  service  is  part  of  large  -umbrella  depar-tments , the  amount  of 
support  is  minimal  because  corrections  is  not  a popular  area  of  service 
and  there  is  no  organized  lobby. 

Today’s  offenders  are  more  difficult  to  handle  and  better  solutions  must 
be  found  for  handling  the  convicted  offender  to  reduce  crime  in  the  streets. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  providing  a career  ladder  with  merit  pro- 
tection. This  would  include  everyone  up  to  the  cabinet  member. 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  juvenile  services  and  ad-ult  services  can  be  handled 
within  the  same  department? 
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In  reviewing  the  calibre  of  service  throiaghout  the  country,  it  appears  in 
states  where  both  juvenile  and  adult  services  are  in  the  same  department, 
more  efficient  programs  are  developed.  However,  there  should  be  two  divisions 
headed  by  Deputies  who  would  ass-ure  a close  working  relationship  and  a sharing 
of  resources. 

3.  What  do  you  believe  is  the  place  of  probation  and  parole  services  and 
particifLarly,  the  service  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Probation  and  Parole 
Board? 

In  the  studies  made  by  our  Association,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the 
parole  board  be  in  but  not  tinder  the  Department  of  Corrections.  Further, 
that  the  field  services  be  directed  by  the  division  in  the  Department  which 
is  responsible  for  other  community  activities. 

This  statement  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a reflection  upon  the  valuable 
service  of  the  Department  of  Probation  and  Parole  in  Pennsylvania  since 
excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  and  the  service  has  a good 
national  reputation. 

There  is  question  relative  to  the  salaries  paid  to  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Probation  and  Parole  Board.  Their  salaries  should  be  commensur- 
ate with  the  difficult  decision  making  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them. 

4.  What  would  be  your  opinion  about  a state  Department  of  Correction  taking 
the  responsibility  for  all  sentenced  prisoners  now  being  held  in  county  jails? 

The  trend  throughout  the  country  today  is  utilize  wherever  possible  the 
alternatives  to  incarceration.  Where  incarceration  is  necessary  in  short 
term  institutions,  special  emphasis  is  recommended  on  programs,  personnel 
and  physical  plants  of  those  institutions.  Many  individuals  are  cared  for 
in  county  and  city  jails,  not  like  state  institutions.  The  coTinty  and  city 
jail  often  represents  the  poor  man's  first  contact  with  society's  authority 
to  remove  his  freedom.  Therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  best  possible  pro- 
grams of  rehabilitation  exist  in  county  and  city  correctional  institutions. 

Experience  throughout  the  country  has  proven  that  this  is  impossible  when 
the  correctional  facilities  are  under  the  local  or  county  authorities . The 
best  guarantee  for  improving  these  services  is  a good  state  system. 

Since  I am  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  have  spent  the  majority  of  my  pro- 
fessional life  working  in  Pennsylvania,  I have  a sincere  interest  in  seeing 
Pennsylvania  make  progress  in  its  correctional  services.  Historically, 
Pennsylvania  received  worldwide  attention  for  its  contribution  to  improving 
correctional  programs  through  the  "Pennsylvania  system".  Insufficient  budgets 
and  inability  for  correctional  administrators  to  become  involved  in  long 
range  planning  has  prevented  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  from  continuing 
its  role  of  international  leadership. 
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Judge  Wilkinson:  We  are  going  to  hear  now  from  a gentlemen  who  has  come 

from  New  Jersey.  He  is  the  superintendent  of  a model  juvenile  institution 
in  a system  where  the  juvenile  and  the  ad-ult  correctional  systems  are  within 
one  department.  I am  pleased  to  call  upon  Dr.  Alfred  Vuocolo. 

Dr.  Vuocolo,  we  are  always  interested  in  the  opinions  of  anyone  who  has  had 
as  much  to  do  with  Corrections  as  you  have.  But  we  would  like  you  to  address 
yourself  specifically  to  one  of  the  major  problems  of  our  Task  Force.  That 
is  the  relationship  of  juveniles  and  adults  in  this  new  department.  In 
Pennsylvania,  many  years  ago,  all  Corrections,  juvenile  and  adult,  was  in 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  And  then,  as  a result  of  the  Governor's  Report 
in  1952,  following  some  riots  in  state  institutions,  the  adult  institutions 
were  placed  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Juveniles  and  their  supervision 
were  left  in  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

We  now  have  under  consideration  two  issues.  Sho-uld  there  be  a new  cabinet 
level  Department  of  Corrections;  and  two,  if  that  were  so,  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  you  are  particularly  able  to  help  us  with,  should  the  juveniles 
and  adults  be  placed  in  the  same  department? 

Dr.  Vuocolo:  This  is  essentially  an  organizational  problem.  Both  of 

us  are  aware  that  the  same  objectives  can  be  obtained  in  many  ways.  What 
you  have  in  Pennsylvania  applies  in  other  states.  Similarly,  oirr  -unified 
system  in  New  Jersey  is  similar  to  that  in  other  states.  There  is  more 
than  one  way  to  approach  this. 

I will  tell  you  of  my  experience.  I have  worked  for  twenty  years  now  with 
juvenile  delinquents.  I have  worked  with  them  in  a program  "under  the 
Division  of  Mental  Health,  and  as  you  know,  our  present  institution  is 
within  the  Division  of  Corrections.  So  you  see,  I have  worked  under  two 
different  methods. 

I would  be  inclined  to  say  today  that  it  is  best  to  include  juveniles  in 
that  system  that  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  problems  of  crime  and 
delinquency.  There  are  many  values,  and  I recognize  there  are  counter 
values  on  the  other  side,  that  lead  me  to  say  this.  These  include  values 
to  the  boy  himself. 
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When  society  reaches  the  point  that  they  insist  that  a boy  has  to  go  to 
court,  insist  that  he  has  to  go  through  a legal  process  on  the  basis  of 
his  behavior  - his  social  behavior,  that  is  a critical  element  - that  boy 
should  realize  he  is  in  a correctional  process. 

I realize  the  causes  for  his  delinquency  may  stem  from  many,  many  sources. 

The  problem  may  be  mental  retardation,  emotional  disturbance,  dependency, 
neglect,  but  none  of  those  reasons  is  the  reason  the  youngster  went  to 
court.  He  went  to  court  because  of  his  social  behavior.  We  recognize 
that  the  other  factors  were  working,  and  we  recognize  too  that  those  other 
factors  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  setting,  wherever  it  is.  But  the  crucial 
point  for  the  boy  when  he  is  committed  is  the  social  disorder.  Child  wel- 
fare people  sometimes  don't  want  to  recognize  this,  but  confinement  to  a 
correctional  institution  for  delinquency  is  a part  of  our  penalty  system. 

I don't  know  what  good  we  serve  by  trying  to  deny  the  fact  that  by  using 
euphemism  or  fancy  names,  something  that  might  sound  more  benign,  but 
basically  the  problem  is  one  of  Corrections,  and  this  brings  with  it  an 
honesty, 

I happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believes  that  rehabilitation  begins  when 
a person  recognizes  what  his  basic  problem  is  and  hiding  behind  the  euphemism 
delays  that  process , You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  child  guidance 
clinics  are  recently  moving  toward  changing  their  names  to  psychiatric  clinics. 
They  believe  this  is  telling  it  like  it  is.  People  come  to  them  knowing  what 
their  problem  is  rather  than  having  some  attempt  to  fake  them  in.  They  have 
found  they  are  more  quickly  able  to  help  a person  with  a psychiatric  problem. 

I think  there  is  a basic  honesty  in  this,  and  I believe  it  has  equal  validity 
in  the  correctional  area.  We  are  not  denying  the  validity  of  the  sanctions 
imposed  by  the  community.  Furthermore,  we  have  a better  chance  of  the  setting 
being  reserved  for  the  children  who  belong  there  rather  than  in  a welfare 
setting,  where  the  tendency  is  to  see  all  children  with  similar  problems,  and, 
therefore,  mixing  them  up.  The  correctional  kids  have,  as  a rule,  profound 
problems,  and  there  are  not  enough  places  available  to  help  them  as  it  is, 

I would  like  to  stress  that  there  are  also  values  that  accrue  to  society  as 
a whole  if  we  consolidate  the  children  into  an  adult  program.  With  a frag- 
mented system  there  is  a lack  of  articulation  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
Corrections.  1 think  we  would  be  better  able  to  meet  the  problem  if  we  could 
consolidate  our  fragmented  agencies  and  give  it  strong  leadership. 

Among  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  society  by  a uniform  system  is  the 
recognition  on  the  parts  of  department  heads  that  he  must  do  something  early. 

He  doesn't  have  that  recognition  if  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  whole  process. 
If  you  have  one  agency  responsible  for  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  then  another 
agency  responsible  after  that,  neither  recognizes  the  life  process  that  the 
offender  is  involved  in.  Tiie  juvenile  agency  makes  an  effort,  and  if  it 
doesn't  succeed,  turns  it  over  to  an  adult  agency  who  can  tend  to  blame  all 
of  its  problems  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  juvenile  agency. 
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When  one  agency  is  responsible  for  the  entire  problem,  the  director  must 
recognize  his  responsibility  to  the  entire  process. 

My  own  particular  institution  is  a response  to  such  a concern  on  the  part 
of  a director  with  responsibility  for  the  full  process.  From  research,  he 
learned  that  seventy- three  per  cent  of  the  juveniles  at  the  State  Home  for 
Boys,  who  were  under  thirteen,  became  recidivists,  while  only  fifty  per 
cent  of  those  who  came  into  the  State  Home  at  fifteen  were  recidivists. 

Armed  with  this  kind  of  information,  the  director  decided  to  place  priority 
on  resoirrces  for  the  under-thirteen  year  olds,  and  my  institution  is  the 
result.  Now  if  our  director  had  not  been  responsible  for  the  younger  boys 
as  well  as  the  older  boys,  he  would  never  have  his  thrust  in  this  direction. 
We  are  working  enormously  hard  with  these  young  people  in  a model  institution 
and  in  a model  setting  with  a very  competent  and  specialized  staff. 

I think  there  is  another  advantage  in  having  an  organizational  arrangement 
that  is  correctional  rather  than  welfare.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
today  there  are  anti-welfare  feelings,  but  there  is  a considerable  concern 
about  delinquency  and  crime.  I think  a correctional  agency  has  a better 
opportunity  today  to  realize  its  appropriate  share  of  the  public  dollar 
than  does  a welfare  agency. 

I should  like  to  share  with  you  something  else  I have  learned.  I have  told 
you  I have  worked  with  juveniles  for  many  years  in  a mental  health  setting. 
Delinquents  came  into  the  mental  health  agency,  and  even  though  they  had  a 
severe  mental  health  problem,  they  were  always  looked  upon  by  the  staff  and 
by  the  other  patients  as  delinquents  first,  and  mental  health  patients 
second.  This  is  not  the  case  only  there. 

We  have  another  program  in  New  Jersey  where  a sex  offender,  when  convicted, 
may  be  sent  to  a mental  hospital  rather  than  to  a correctional  institution. 

We  found  the  same  thing  happening  in  that  program.  The  sex  offender  com- 
mitted by  the  court  was  looked  upon  as  a criminal  first,  and  as  a patient 
second  by  both  the  staff  and  the  other  patients  of  the  hospital.  He  was 
never  accepted  fully  as  a sick  person.  He  always  had  a special  status  that 
was  one  of  a criminal. 

Our  kids  are  in  the  same  situation.  They  are  primarily  recognized  as 
offenders,  and  we  should  not  play  games  with  them. 

I have  one  last  point.  Some  people  feel  I should  not  bring  it  up  at  all. 

But  it  is  real.  I believe  there  are  advantages  to  the  correctional  system 
to  have  juvenile  facilities  and  institutions  included  in  the  same  system  as 
adults . Juvenile  institutions  are  very  often  the  places  where  innovation 
can  take  place.  It  is  the  place  where  the  avant-garde  ideas  can  be  born 
and  tested.  The  basic  challenge  I was  given  when  our  new  institution 
opened  was  that  I could  be  innovated,  that  I should  live  in  the  future  and 
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not  in  the  past.  When  juveniles  and  adults  are  in  the  same  system,  the 
innovations  of  the  juvenile  system  can  be  more  readily  transplanted  to  the 
adult  system  - perhaps  five  years,  perhaps  ten  years.  In  short,  the 
juvenile  system  becomes  a catalyst  for  change  for  the  entire  system. 

1 think  at  the  moment  of  things  like  furloughs . We  handle  furloughs  very 
routinely  in  our  juvenile  system.  The  idea  now  is  just  beginning  to  enter 
the  adult  field. 

Our  boys  participate  in  all  sorts  of  community  activities.  For  example, 
we  play  in  the  Little  League  in  our  town,  not  as  a team,  but  as  members 
of  all  the  teams.  It  is  always  a pleasure  to  me  to  have  the  managers  and 
the  many  people  who  watch  the  games  say,  "They're  jiast  like  any  other  kids." 

This  sort  of  realization  about  adults  has  to  become  a part  of  o^ur  thinking 
too.  In  time  the  adult  programs  will  follow  ours.  Juvenile  institutions, 
furthermore,  are  a marvelous  place  to  involve  the  community  in  the  correc- 
tional process.  Warden  Case  has  been  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  Bucks 
County.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  adult  systems  do  not  involve  the 
community.  Out  of  our  juvenile  experience,  adult  interest  in  our  entire 
correctional  system  is  evolving. 

Gentlemen,  therefore,  for  the  above  four  reasons,  I would  be  inclined  to 
recommend  at  this  stage,  that  juveniles  and  adults  be  included  in  the  same 
system.  I say,  at  this  stage,  because  it  has  not  always  been  so.  There 
was  a time,  for  example,  in  1909?  when  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to 
insure  that  the  special  needs  of  children  were  not  ignored.  I don't  be- 
lieve that  condition  exists  any  longer.  You  will  note  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  been  phased  out  of  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  system. 

I note,  parenthetically,  that  five  states  very  recently  have  faced  the 
same  problem  you  are  facing,  and  all  five  of  them  have  decided  that  it 
was  best  to  include  juveniles  and  adults  in  the  same  correctional  system. 
This  would  not  have  been  so  twenty  years  ago.  I refer  you  to  the  April 
issue  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  & Delinquency  journal  which  des- 
cribes this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  now  right  for  including  juveniles  and 
adults  in  the  same  system,  and  I would  so  recommend  it. 
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The  Honorable  Alexander  F.  Barbieri 
Judge  of  the  Commonwealth  Court 
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Judge  Wilkinson:  I personally  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the 
Task  Force  The  Honorable  Alexander  F.  Barbieri  of  the  Commonwealth  Court 
of  Pennsylvania.  I do  have  to  add  a few  things  as  Judge  Barbieri  takes 
the  chair.  Judge  Barbieri  was  on  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Philadelphia 
for  several  years.  During  those  years  he  had  the  opportunity  to  use  a 
very  imaginative  situation  in  creating  a special  Master  in  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  This  had  heretofore  been  unknown  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  did  this  because  he  continued  to  have,  like  Judge  Curtis  Bok,  a sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  man  he  had  placed  in  a. criminal  institution. 

With  these  few  additional  remarks,  we  are  very  pleased  to  hear  from 
Judge  Barbieri. 

Judge  Barbieri:  I am  flattered  when  I hear  from  Mr.  Gomberg,  who  has 

preceded  me  and  who  is  a real  expert.  And  I know  you  have  heard  from 
Judge  Woodside.  I doubt  that  I can  add  anything  to  these  two  distinguished 
gentlemen  that  is  of  great  substance. 

I would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  several  questions  which  the  Chairman 
has  posed  to  me. 

The  first  question  is  whether  juveniles  and  adults  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  same  system?  I do  not  think  as  an  expert  on  this  issue.  As  you 
know,  the  Common  Pleas  Coiurts  do  not  handle  juveniles.  We  only  handle 
adults.  The  only  juveniles  we  receive  are  those  who  are  certified  to  us. 

I do  believe  that  to  put  unsophisticated  offenders  in  correctional  insti- 
tutions with  persons  who  have  proven  themselves  to  be  violent  and  with 
other  persons  who  just  don't  want  to  conform  with  the  rules  of  society  is 
basically  wrong.  I,  therefore,  prefer  a division  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  person,  rather  than  his  age. 

Your  second  question  is,  should  the  field  services  being  offered  by  the 
Board  of  Probation  & Parole  be  included  in  the  new  correctional  structure? 
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I,  personally,  think  so.  I recognize  that  by  making  any  department  bigger, 
you  increase  the  problems  in  the  department.  However,  I do  not  believe  that 
Corrections  is  that  big.  Furthermore,  parole  and  institutions  are  two  sides 
of  the  coin.  Moreover,  if  research  is  going  to  look  into  the  nat'ore  of 
offenders,  you  must  look  at  the  offender  in  all  stages  of  the  correctional 
process  - probation,  institutions  and  parole.  In  fact,  this  new  department 
might  have  four  divisions:  research,  probation,  institutions,  parole.  I 
think  that  if  we  are  going  to  try  and  implement  a good  correctional  prograra, 
it  should  be  brought  together  into  one  department. 

Incidentally,  I believe  whoever  puts  together  the  final  recommendation, 
should  include  in  his  report  the  need  for  pre-trial  probation.  I have 
seen  too  often  the  situation  where  accomplices  - one  of  them  is  in  jail 
because  he  could  not  raise  bail,  while  the  other  is  in  the  community.  When 
both  of  them  come  up  before  me  for  trial,  I find  that  they  are  both  not 
guilty.  One  poor  soul  has  been  in  jail  for  six  months  and  is  guilty  of 
nothing,  while  the  other  has  been  on  the  streets.  The  only  difference  is 
a monetary  one.  I recognize  that  pre-trial  probation  would  have  to  be 
consented  to.  The  individual  concerned  would  have  to  be  willing  to  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  probation  department.  Having  such  a pre-trial 
probation  arrangement,  you  could  keep  the  first  offender  away  from  the 
insidious  influences  of  the  jail.  You  woifLd  also  prevent  the  unfortunate 
situation  where  a person  who  is  really  not  guilty  is  held  in  jail  for  a 
long  period  of  time  until  his  trial.  The  whole  bail  system  should  be  over- 
hauled. I think  that  there  are  times  when  a judge  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  deny  bail.  This  might  have  constitutional  overtones,  I know. 

The  third  question  , "Should  it  be  headed  by  a cabinet  officer?"  I don't 
think  it  matters  what  you  call  him.  I do  note  that  in  Philadelphia,  and  I 
hope  it's  not  true  throughout  the  state,  the  prisons  always  get  swept 
under  the  rug.  This  happens  because  there's  only  so  much  money.  If  a 
cabinet  member  headed  the  entire  correctional  program,  his  advocacy  would 
be  more  effective  and  prisons  would  get  a fair  share  of  the  tax  dollar.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Attorney  General,  as  a rule, 
has  a great  deal  of  influence  and  he,  apparently,  has  not  been  able  to  get 
the  support  that  is  needed  for  corrections. 

The  fourth  question  concerns  what  the  relationship  of  the  new  department 
should  be  to  county  jails?  I don't  think  you  want  to  send  a man  to  a 
state  institution  for  ninety  days.  There  ought  to  be  a cut-off  time.  The 
national  institutions  in  Italy  will  not  take  offenders  unless  they  have  a 
maximum  sentence  of  up  to  four  years.  They  may  not  hold  him  that  long, 
but  they  feel  they  must  have  at  least  that  length  of  time  if  needed  to  do 
an  effective  job  with  him.  It  would  seem  to  me  a year  would  be  a good 
period  for  a cut-off.  The  State  would  receive  offenders  sentenced  for  less 
than  a year.  I really  think  programming  a person  for  a six-months'  sentence 
is  very  difficult.  I think  we  will  continue  to  need  county  prisons. 

I would  want  to  say  this  about  county  jails,  however.  I believe  stringent 
standards  have  to  be  set  by  the  State  and  I think  these  standards  have  to 
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include  more  than  overcrowding.  They  must  make  program  demands  on  the 
counties . 

Incidental  to  that,  I would  argue  that  the  staff  of  the  institutions  have 
to  he  much  better  paid,  I have  talked  to  the  unions  and  I am  convinced 
that  we  do  not  pay  our  correctional  officers  nearly  enough.  Correctional 
officers  want  to  become  professionals.  They  are  professionals  in  other 
countries.  In  my  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  paid  more  than  the  police. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  must  qualify  for  the  higher  pay.  They  should  be 
tested  before  they  are  employed,  including  psychological  and  psychiatric 
testing  to  insure  they  do  not  have  emotional  problems  that  would  adversely 
affect  their  dealing  with  the  inmate.  Many,  many  people  are  not  emotionally 
or  mentally  equipped  for  this  difficult  job.  That's  not  their  fault,  but 
they  should  not  be  employed  in  this  kind  of  demanding  work. 

Regards  to  the  question  whether  the  State  should  take  over  Probation?  I 
do  believe  this  should  be  further  studied.  Take  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
where  the  problems  are  so  large  and  the  complications  so  vast.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  try  and  provide  probation  services  from  Harrisburg,  It's 
bad  enough  as  it  is  for  us,  the  judges.  To  have  to  depend  upon  an  authority 
far  off  in  Harrisburg  would  probably  make  it  more  ineffective  than  it  is. 

I have  already  given  you  some  of  my  thoughts  about  the  intr a- departmental 
organization.  I believe  it  should  have  four  major  sub-divisions,  and  one, 
and  possibly  the  principal  one,  should  be  evaluation  and  research.  Then 
there  woifLd  be  a sub-division  for  detention  and  for  parole.  I just  do  not 
know  what  relationship  the  Pardon  Board  should  be.  This  is  personal  because 
it  is  clemency  from  the  Governor.  I just  do  not  have  enough  knowledge  about 
it.  Though  I do  not  know  about  the  Pardon  Board,  I do  believe  the  Parole 
Board  should  be  with  Corrections  and  probation  should  include  not  only 
post-trial  but  pre-trial. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  say  it  is  not  enough  to  improve  the  correc- 
tional system.  The  whole  system  of  criminaJ-  justice  is  in  such  dire 
trouble  that  we  must  try  to  do  something  about  it  all.  In  one  court  for 
example,  they  may  schedule  thirty  prisoners  for  each  of  three  judges  in 
three  courtrooms.  This  means  thirty  prisoners,  thirty  prosecutors,  thirty 
defense  lawyers,  any  number  of  witnesses,  any  number  of  bailiffs,  any 
number  of  sheriffs  and  deputies,  any  number  of  court  reporters.  No  one  can 
work  out  all  the  complicated  issues  involved  in  this  kind  of  schedule. 

There  are  so  many  intangibles  involved  in  this  combination  of  requirements 
for  a hearing  that  almost  anyone  of  them  can  break  down  the  whole  system. 

The  public  defender  does  the  best  he  can  but  he  may  have  to  be  in  more  than 
one  court  at  the  same  time.  Any  one  of  a nimiber  of  things  breaks  down  the 
whole  process.  This  causes  enormous  confusion  and  the  morale  is  very  low, 

I want  you  to  know  the  intensity  of  the  problems  and  that  it  is  not  all  a 
prison  problem.  It  is  a problem  of  the  whole  system. 
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Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  convictions  on  some  of  the 
prohlems  of  Corrections  in  the  Commonwealth. 

I speak  not  as  a practitioner.  I lay  no  claim  to  scholarship.  I speak  to 
you  as  a taxpayer  who  has  observed  for  years  the  chronic  weaknesses  of  the 
American  prison  system  and  the  waste  of  the  tax  dollar. 

Government  in  the  United  States  is  a business  and  all  of  us  are  shareholders. 
Each  service  of  the  government  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  post  office  and 
prisons,  are  services  to  all  the  people  and  their  failures  or  successes  affect 
us  all. 

What  private  b\isiness  could  sustain  itself  on  a failure  of  performance  which 
ranges  between  eighty  per  cent  and  forty-six  per  cent? 

Yet  those  are  the  statistics  most  conservatively  given  for  the  failure  of 
our  prison  system  to  rehabilitate  its  offenders. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  a patient  soul,  but  he  is  not  a fool.  Public  atten- 
tion is  drawn  repeatedly  to  conditions  in  our  correctional  institutions.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Holmesburg  drew  public  attention  thirty- two  years  ago  when  men 
died  in  the  section  of  the  prison  called  "the  oven".  For  those  of  you  who 
did  not  read  the  newspapers  in  I9385  "the  oven"  was  a section  used  occasion- 
ally for  disciplinary  cases,  and  on  this  occasion  the  heat  was  not  turned 
off  on  time.  In  1970  Holmesburg  Prison  made  the  headlines  again.  Meanwhile, 
there  have  been  studies,  reports,  investigations,  hearings  and  recommendations. 
Tr-uly  honest  efforts  have  been  made  as  they  are  being  made  today,  and  I am  not 
the  only  taxpayer  who  believes  that  good  intentions  are  not  enough.  The  time 
has  come  for  courageous  action. 
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other  states  have  improved  their  systems  of  Corrections  in  ways  this 
Commonwealth  has  not  yet  tried.  We  need  not  he  rash  innovators,  but  we 
need  not  continue  a system  which  was  begun  two-hundred  years  ago  and  no 
longer  meets  the  needs  of  changing  social  conditions.  A prison  philosophy 
which  incarcerates  without  careful  efforts  to  rehabilitate  a prisoner  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  today,  and  is  unfair  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  in  the  nation  where  the 
county  government  has  to  pay  a portion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  some  of 
its  offenders  in  state  institutions. 

This  is  the  only  state  where  judges  have  an  option  to  send  the  offenders  to 
county  or  state  institutions.  The  criminal  code  has  been  murky  on  the  cut- 
off line.  In  most  states,  misdemeanants  are  sent  to  the  county  institutions 
and  felons  to  the  state  institutions. 

The  options  allowed  Pennsylvania  judges  undoubtedly  arose  in  colonial  days 
when  transportation  was  difficult.  Counties  have  often  used  the  privilege 
to  keep  the  long  term  offenders  in  prisons  of  their  own.  In  19^5  some 
changes  were  made  and  the  Commonwealth  can  now  determine  in  which  prisons 
long  term  offenders  may  be  kept. 

If  the  Commonwealth  will  take  full  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  keeping 
state  offenders  in  state  institutions,  the  counties  will  have  more  money  to 
spend  on  assuming  full  responsibility  for  county  offenders  in  county  insti- 
tutions . 

The  proper  treatment  of  persons  awaiting  trial  as  defendants  or  as  witnesses 
is  a grave  social  question.  But  if  a realistic  program  is  focused  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  prisoners,  appropriate  programs  and  proper  living  conditions 
for  the  detainees  can  be  more  easily  provided. 

Corrections  is  certainly  a conspicuous  subject  of  public  concern.  Taxpayers 
are  realizing  that  by  no  means  all  persons  detained  for  trial  are  proved 
guilty.  We  are  also  realizing  that  the  offenders  generally  come  from  the 
Tjnderprivileged  members  of  our  society. 

If  Corrections  is  given  cabinet  status,  it  will  fuirther  focus  public  concern 
upon  this  difficult  and  complex  segment  of  governmental  operation.  Perhaps 
public  attention  is  just  what  Corrections  needs,  but  on  a sustained  level. 
Generally,  we  pay  attention  to  the  problems  of  prisons  immediately  after  riots 
or  catasrophies  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  obviously  need  to  be  more  profound 
and  to  work  more  steadily  at  the  whole  problem  of  law  enforcement.  Nationwide, 
we  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  police  and  the  courts  than  to  Corrections. 
Do  we  really  need  more  proof  that  it ' s time  to  strengthen  our  efforts  at 
rehabilitation? 
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For  at  least  seven  years,  studies  of  the  correctional  system  in  the 
Commonwealth  have  heen  carried  on  by  The  American  Foundation  Institute  of 
Corrections  at  the  invitation  of  the  former  Joint  State  Government 
Commission.  You  will  receive  some  of  these  studies: 

1)  First  is  a report  on  the  County  Prisons  of  Pennsylvania. 

2)  Second,  The  Principles  of  an  Integrated  System  for  Corrections 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and 

3)  Third,  a Proposal  for  a New  State  Institution  to  be  Built  in 
Philadelphia. 

You  will  also  receive  a copy  of  three  articles  on  Crime  and  Punishment  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  a book  by  Curtis  Bok  and  published  in  1959  under 
the  title  Star  Wormwood. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative -Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Pittsburgh  Hearing 
August  21,  1970 

Testimony  of  Honorable  Frank  R.  Bolte 
( Per  statement ) 


Honorable  Frank  R.  Bolte 
Judge ' s Chambers 
Court  of  Common  Pleas 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  I5219 

To  the  Honorable  Judge  Wilkinson  and  the  Task  Force  Commission: 

I thank  the  Commission  for  this  opportunity  to  speak.  I come  to  explain 
some  of  the  problems  that  face  a new  judge  and  to  consider  how  the  situation 
may  be  improved. 

The  most  difficult  problem  that  most  Judges  face  when  performing  Criminal 
Court  duties  is  not  whether  the  defendant  is  guilty,  but  what  is  an  appro- 
priate sentence,  under  the  circumstances,  both  as  to  length  and  more  particu- 
larly as  to  place  of  confinement  or  type  of  sentence. 

Presentencing  investigations  are  helpful  in  determining  the  length  and 
type  of  sentence.  However,  such  reports  are  called  for  only  in  serious 
cases,  or  in  special  cases  involving  sexual  or  driog  deviates.  This  limita- 
tion is  imposed  by  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  at  the  County  level.  On 
the  average  case  the  sole  source  of  guidance  to  a Judge  is  the  Minute  Clerk 
assigned  to  that  Judge.  He  passes  on  to  the  Judge  his  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion based  on  his  experience.  There  is  no  central  clearing  house  which 
enables  a Judge  to  determine  what  other  courts  in  this  state  have  done  in 
a similar  case,  nor  information  as  to  how  such  cases  have  been  handled  before. 
The  first  and  most  elementary  benefit  that  a central  correction  department 
could  furnish  is  such  statistical  information.  Reports  are  burdensome,  but 
highly  useful.  In  this  day  of  the  computer,  such  tasks  can  be  handled  on 
a state-wide  basis,  without  too  great  a cost. 

In  the  same  manner  a defendant's  past  record,  if  any,  can  be  computerized 
and  made  readily  available  on  a state-wide  basis.  In  my  limited  experience, 

I have  had  situations  where  a man's  previous  record  was  not  available  in 
sufficient  detail  at  trial  to  be  used  to  challenge  a defendant's  credibility 
while  on  the  stand.  As  a result,  the  Jury  or  the  Court  has  found  the  defendant 
"not  guilty"  principally  because  he  made  a highly  credible  witness  on  the 
stand,  even  though  the  prior  convictions  contradicted  him  on  salient  features 
of  his  story. 
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More  important,  however,  is  the  determination  of  what  to  do  with  a defendant 
who  has  been  convicted.  A few  examples  may  be  cited. 

1.  Sexual  deviates.  There  is  no  facility  for  handling  such  cases. 

Defendants  in  this  categorjr  constitute  a socio-medical-legal  problem.  If 
rehabilitation  is  the  goal,  as  it  should  be,  in  my  judgment,  incarceration 
per  se  accomplishes  little.  There  probably  are  not  enough  of  these  cases 
in  any  one  institution  to  justify  a segregated  section.  Psychiatric  and 
medical  help  may  be  needed.  By  centralizing  the  correction  staff,  proper 
personnel  and  facilities  can  probably  be  made  available  at  a iriinimal  cost. 

We  hear  much  concerning  the  sexual  problems  of  otherwise  normal  convicts. 

To  place  sexual  deviates  in  the  same  facility  without  separation  would, 
it  seems  to  me,  compound  the  problem  many  times. 

2.  The  drug  user  creates  another  problem.  The  pusher  is  a criminal  pure 
and  simple.  The  user,  although  he  has  committed  a crime,  may  have  redemptive 
qualities,  and  probably  generally  does,  if  corrective  measures  are  taken 
early  enough.  However,  we  are  again  faced  with  lack  of  facilities.  Plain 
confinement  may  accomplish  the  desired  results  in  some  defendants  and  it 
may,  and  I believe  does,  act  as  a deterrent  to  others  to  some  extent.  But, 
generally  speaking  it  is  doubtful  if  any  rehabilitation  is  accomplished. 

Again,  some  central  organization  is  needed  to  take  care  of  these  cases. 
Probably  assignment  to  a state  hospital  facility  rather  than  a jail  would 
be  appropriate.  However,  a sentencing  judge  cannot  now  do  this  and  there 
is  no  Central  Reception  Facility  which  can  handle  such  matters.  There  is 
no  adequate  expertise  in  most  counties  to  handle  such  a problem.  On  a 
state-wide  basis  such  expertise  could  be  made  available. 

I might  add  in  this  connection  that  the  law  should  be  corrected  so  that  a 
drug  user  may  voluntarily  or  by  judicial  process  seek  help,  such  as  we  now 
provide  for  the  mentally  ill.  Nebraska  has  such  a procedure  now.  The  drug 
user  who  through  volxmtary  action  or  by  judicial  process  is  adjudged  a 
drug  user  is  sent  to  a State  hospital.  I understand  that  it  works  well. 
Parents,  relatives,  friends,  and  even  victims,  seek  help,  who  would  not 
risk  criminal  process.  Again,  this  requires  coordination  between  the  state 
mental  and  correctional  facilities,  after  appropriate  legislation.  Now 
the  Courts  and  the  Department  of  Welfare  act  separately. 

3.  One  or  more  Central  Reception  Facilities,  as  sioggested  in  the  proposed 
law,  is  necessary.  The  availability  of  space,  the  proper  facility,  and 
proper  controls  are  matters  that  require  expert  training  and  knowledge.  The 
average  judge  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  means  of  acquiring  the  proper 
knowledge  in  a given  case.  As  I conceive  such  a Central  Reception  Facility, 
the  court  would  impose  a sentence  of  a given  length,  to  be  served  in  a 
facility  to  be  detemnined  by  proper  authorities. 
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In  minor  matters  where  preservation  of  the  family  life  and  support  of  the 
family  is  important,  I lean  toward  the  idea  of  a weekend  sentence  over  a 
given  period.  Here  again,  local  facilities  often  are  not  geared  to  handle 
such  cases. 

The  concept  of  work-release,  where  the  prisoner  works  during  the  day  and 
returns  to  prison  at  night  may  also  be  a very  effective  discipline  as  well 
as  deterrent,  but  again,  such  sentences  are  comparatively  rare.  Many  problems 
arise  where  special  expertise  is  necessary.  And,  this  procedure  requires 
education  of  the  business  community  as  well. 

4.  Central  Control  would  also  enable  the  judge,  through  computer  use,  to 
get  information  on  cases  he  had  handled  so  that  he  would  have  some  knowledge 
of  how  effective  his  sentencing  had  been.  Likewise,  we  would  have  knowledge 
of  what  others  are  doing  with  similar  offenses. 

These  thoughts  represent  only  a few  reasons  why  an  effective  Central  Depart- 
ment or  Bureau  of  Correction  is  necessary.  My  first  thought  was  that  we 
should  have  a Bureau  headed  by  a professional,  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
However,  as  I studied  the  problem  more  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
separate  department  in  the  Cabinet  is  better.  The  problems  are  too  vast 
and  too  numerous.  It  will  take  years  to  work  out  the  myriad  of  problems 
such  as  I have  mentioned;  but  if  rehabilitation  is  a proper  goal,  as  I 
believe,  and  if  deterring  others  is  also  a proper  goal,  as  I suggest  we  all 
believe,  and  if  these  two  functions  are  to  be  properly  coordinated  with  the 
basic  function  of  punishing  the  offender,  then  it  is  necessary  that  we  all 
look  at  the  problem  in  proper  perspective.  The  change  of  a Cabinet  officer 
occasionally  may  enhance  the  effectiveness,  bringing  a new  approach  to  the 
problems . 

The  department  should  be  subdivided  to  cover  the  various  areas  - Reception 
Center,  Sex  Deviates,  Drug  Users,  Juvenile  Offenders,  Maximum  Security, 
Minimum  Security,  Parole,  etc.  Each  such  area  should  be  handled  by  a Deputy 
Secretary,  or  a Bureau  Head  who  should  be  a professional. 

Juveniles  should  be  integrated  in  the  over-all  plan,  and  County  jails 
presently  in  existence  should  be  retained  as  temporary  pre-triaJ.  detention 
facilities,  and  short-term  post-conviction  detention  up  to  six  months. 

However,  in  many  areas  as  the  facilities  become  antiquated,  they  can  be 
phased  out.  Recently,  I read  that  Washington  County  will  be  put  to  a great 
expense  to  provide  proper  safeguards  in  its  jail  to  handle  the  accused  in 
the  Yablonski  murders.  Such  a task  should  fall  into  this  department. 
Transportation  in  this  day  and  age  is  far  less  of  a problem  than  adequate, 
safe  facilities  could  be. 

All  County  jails  should  be  closely  inspected  and  supervised  by  the  State. 
There  should  be  as  much  uniformity  in  facilities,  procedures,  controls, 
and  safeguards  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 
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The  cost  may  he  reduced  substantially  since  all  agencies  involved  in  the 
punishment,  rehabilitation  and  supervision  of  offenders  will  be  under  one 
jurisdiction.  Experts  will  be  expensive,  but  a Central  Office  vrill  more 
properly  utilize  the  experts  already  available.  As  pointed  out  by  Chief 
Justice  Burger  recently,  the  entire  cost  of  our  Federal  Court  system  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  one  big  airplane. 

To  summarize,  a Department  of  Correction  is  necessary. 

Senator  Mazzei:  Thank  you  very  much.  Judge.  Would  you  mind  answering  any 
questions  that  we  might  have? 

Judge  Bolte:  I would  be  glad  to,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Judge,  you  said  you  thought  an  occasional  change  of  political 
leadership  would  enhance  rather  than  constrict  such  a new  department.  Would 
you  care  to  develop  that? 

Judge  Bolte : As  part  of  our  two-party  system,  one  of  the  basic  concepts 
is  that  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  on  how  certain  matters  shoifLd  be 
handled.  This  results  occasionally  in  a change  of  government  that  reflects 
the  change  in  viewpoint  by  the  electorate.  I think  a person  who  is  appointed 
to  the  cabinet  should  reflect  the  viewpoints  of  the  new  administration, 
because  that,  in  turn,  reflects  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
This,  however,  would  only  reflect  the  policy  of  the  higher  level.  The 
nuts  and  bolts  of  the  program  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  career 
professionals . 

Senator  Mazzei:  Does  anyone  else  have  a question?  Well  then,  thank  you 
very  much.  Judge.  We  appreciated  your  taking  time  from  your  busy  schedule 
to  be  with  us  this  morning. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
August  13,  1970 

Testimony  of  Samuel  Branham 
(Transcribed  from  tape) 


Mr.  Samuel  Branham,  Executive  Director 
Wharton  Centre 
1708  North  22nd  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I912I 


Senator  Arlene:  I would  like  to  introduce  the  Director  of  one  of  ovoc 

centers  in  the  North  Philadelphia  area  who  has  been  doing  some  very  signi- 
ficant work  with  youths.  In  fact,  the  Centre  has  recently  been  working 
with  the  Parole  Board.  It  is  the  only  center  doing  that  in  the  area. 

Judge  Wilkinson:  Sir,  would  you  introduce  yourself  fully.  I realize  that 
it  is  very  late  and  we  have  been  here  a long  time,  but  we  are  particularly 
interested  to  hear  from  you  because,  like  one  of  the  earlier  witnesses,  you 
actually  are  on  the  firing  line  and  your  knowledge  has  a particular  meaning 
to  us. 

Mr.  Branham;  Judge,  I am  Samuel  Branham,  Executive  Director  of  the 

Wharton  Centre,  which  is  located  in  North- Central  Philadelphia  at  22nd  and 
Columbia.  I have  not  prepared  a statement,  but  I woilLd  like  to  talk  briefly 
about  the  prisoners,  because  that's  what  it's  all  about. 

Recently,  my  agency  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  Board  of 
Probation  & Parole  to  provide  services  right  in  the  community  for  parolees. 
We  did  this  for  a very  specific  reason.  I should  add  I don't  like  to  be  a 
landlord.  We  are  very  selective  about  who  we  allow  to  use  our  facilities. 

We  don't  allow  everyone.  The  main  reason  we  decided  to  work  along  with  the 
Parole  Board  is  that  we  are  appalled  at  the  rate  of  recidivism  that  occurs 
among  the  poor  people  of  our  neighborhood. 

We  think  that  not  enough  is  being  done  by  the  State,  or  for  that  matter, 
local  people,  to  rehabilitate  prisoners.  We  believe  that  on  the  day  a man 
enters  a correctional  institution  he  can  begin  his  rehabilitation  process. 

We  have  to  begin  to  think  not  about  putting  a man  in  jail  and  throwing  away 
the  key.  Rather,  we  must  think  of  him  as  a potential  citizen  and  potential 
taxpayer  rather  than  as  a criminal  and  tax  consumer.  Then,  hopefully,  he 
will  give  something  to  the  community  rather  than  take  something  from  the 
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community. 


I thirik:  that  most  of  our  offenders,  and  certainly  most  of  our  first  offenders, 
are  people  who  have  problems.  They  are  not  beyond  redemption.  I thinh  if  we 
give  a lot  more  attention  to  rehabilitation  of  these  people  and  try  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  come  back  in  the  community  as  useful  citizens,  we 
will  come  out  ahead,  even  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

We  must  recognize  that  a man  who  commits  a crime  has  problems.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  him.  That  in  spite  of  these  problems,  he  is  not  beyond 
help  if  someone  can  get  to  him  in  time.  I think  if  we  can  work  i-rith  these  men 
with  social  services  and  other  programs,  not  just  in  the  institution  itself, 
but  in  his  home,  in  his  community  where  he  comes  from,  we  can  be  helpful. 

There  must  be  someone  available  to  work  at  that  level  of  the  man's  life  so 
that  we  can  have  a connecting  force  between  the  institution  and  the  community. 

If  there  was  enough  Interest  in  the  community  itself,  there  might  be  increased 
opportunity  for  the  man  to  make  it  when  he  comes  out. 

I think  it's  imperative  to  spend  money  on  setting  up  vocational  and  educational 
centers  that  are  going  to  have  relevant  job  training.  I use  this  term  advisedly 
because  very  often  the  training  people  are  training  for  jobs  that  are  obsolete 
and  have  no  value  whatsoever.  I say  these  things  because  we  feel  that  it  is 
important  that  every  man  coming  out  into  society  be  a little  better  than  when 
he  went  in.  Rather,  we  are  finding  our  institutions  are  providing  post- 
graduate training  in  crime  for  individuals  who  may  have  had  only  a beginning 
knowledge  of  it. 

The  black  community  is  as  law-abiding  as  any  other  community,  but  we  do  get 
the  wrong  end  of  what  happens  to  men  who  have  been  sent  to  prison  and  have 
not  been  reformed.  I took  the  opportunity,  happily,  to  come  before  this 
Committee  this  afternoon  to  tell  you  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  bring 
our  communities  and  our  institutions  closer  together.  It  is  important  that 
the  Commonwealth  take  a look  at  the  question,  "What  kind  of  person  is  the 
Commonwealth  forcing  back  into  the  poor  community?" 

Judge  Wilkinson:  Mr.  Branham,  what  is  your  background? 

Mr.  Branham:  I became  involved  in  this  because  we  have  a very  high  crime 

rate  in  our  community  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  try  to  do  something  about 
it.  Judge,  we  at  the  Centre  find  that  we  have  to  provide  services  to  people 
that  we  are  not  geared  to  provide  and  probably  that  it  is  not  our  responsi- 
bility to  provide,  but  that  no  one  else  is  providing  it. 

Judge  Wilkinson:  But  what  is  your  personal  preparation  for  this?  How  did 
you  train  yourself  for  this  important  work? 

Mr.  Branham:  I am  a trained  social  worker,  and  I did  my  field  work  with 

delinquent  gangs  while  I was  training  to  be  a social  worker.  That  introduced 
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me  to  the  -whole  gamut  of  crime. 


Mr.  Nagel:  I might  add  that  when  the  Crime  Commission  held  its 

hearings  on  gang  killings  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Branham  was  a witness  and 
he  provided  -us  with  some  of  our  deepest  insights. 

Judge  Wilkinson:  Would  you  be  prepared,  sir,  to  testify  to  yo-ur  personal 
opinion  to  the  proposition  as  to  whether  juveniles  should  be  taken  out  of 
welfare  and  put  into  a correctional  system? 

Mr.  Branham:  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Welfare  Department  has  never 

been  equipped  to  deal  -with  our  juvenile  problem.  This  is  no  castigation 
of  them.  It's  just  that  their  Department  is  so  very  varied,  this  is  just 
another  niche. 

I believe  that  a Department  whose  total  responsibility  is  that  of  dealing 
with  the  offender  would  be  much  more  att-uned  to  the  problem,  I think  it 
would  do  a better  job. 

Mr.  Gernert:  I would  like  to  say  now  that  Mr.  Branham  is  going  to 

become  our  landlord  on  September  1st.  We  will  have  about  six  people 
working  in  there.  We  hope  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  services  that 
we  can  give  to  people  coming  out  of  institutions.  We  are  very  grateful, 
because,  as  you  may  have  heard,  it  is  not  easy  to  start  a program  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  Philadelphia. 
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Common-wealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
August  13,  1970 

Testimony  of  John  D.  Case 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Major  John  D.  Case  (USMC,  Ret'd),  Warden 
Bucks  Ccunty  Prison  and  Rehabilitation  Center 
138  South  Pine  Street 
Doyle sto-wn,  Pennsylvania  I89OI 


As  the  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as 

an  individual  involved  in  the  field  of  Corrections,  I welcome 

the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Task  Force.  I should  point 

out  that  I cannot  speak  for  all  of  the  Wardens  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

because  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  any  of  the  areas 

which  are  the  concern  of  this  Task  Force.  However,  many  of  my  remarks, 

I am  sure,  are  agreed  to  by  many  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Co-unty  Jails  in. 
Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  I have  submitted  to  members  of  this  Task 
Force  a copy  of  the  testimony  of  five  (5)  different  County  Wardens  before 
the  Legislative  Task  Force  on  Penal  Facilities  back  in  January  of  1969* 

I recommend  to  members  of  this  Task  Force  that  many  of  these  recommenda- 
tions are  still  current  and  most  of  them  have  not  been  acted  on.  If  these 
recommendations  were  acted  on  many  of  the  problems  that  exist  in  the 
fields  of  Corrections  might  be  eliminated. 

The  major  areas  concerning  this  Task  Force,  as  I understand  it,  are: 

I.  SHOULD  THERE  BE  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY  OR  A DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 
OR  SHOULD  CORRECTIONS  REMAIN  A BUREAU  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

It  seems  to  me  that  studies  both  nationwide  and  state  have(  indicated 
that  we  have  a great  problem  of  fragmentation  in  our  criminal  justice 
system.  This  problem  is,  of  co-urse,  not  confined  to  corrections, 
but  also  in-^f-olves  police,  co-urts,  probation  and  parole.  The  present 
Bureau  of  Corrections,  in  my  opinion,  needs  to  have  the  prestige  of 
being  a cabinet  level  department.  The  field  of  criminal  justice  is 
like  a funnel  and  Corrections  is  the  narrow  part  of  that  funnel. 

There  are  vast  sirnis  of  money  being  poured  into  the  improvement  of 
the  other  areas  of  law  enforcement  and  unless  something  similar  is 
done  in  the  area  of  Corrections  we  can  expect  to  have  more  riots. 
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and  more  serious  problems  in  our  institutions.  We  can  also  expect 
that  our  institutions  -will  continue  to  be  places  which  do  not 
rehabilitate,  do  not  reform,  and  do  not  correct.  Good  Corrections  costs 
money, and  it  is  my  feeling  that  a cabinet  level  department  would  have 
a better  chance  of  obtaining  the  funds  and  the  personnel  necessary 
to  establish  good  corrections. 

I recommend  that  all  State  Corrections  be  under  one  Department  to 
correct  the  fragmentized  way  in  which  adults  and  juveniles  are  handled 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  There  are  some  essentials  of  a good 
system  for  Corrections  which  will  insure  a continuum  of  treatment 
for  these  persons.  These  essentials  are  embodied  in  the  Manual  of 
Correctional  Standards,  issued  by  the  American  Correctional  Association, 

II.  SHOULD  JURISDICTION  OVER  JUVENILES  BE  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  DEPARmENT 
OF  WELFARE. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  new  Department  of  Corrections  should 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  juveniles.  We  now  have  vjlthin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  of  Bucks  County,  Adult  and  Juvenile  Institutions, 
This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  juveniles  and  adults  shoiild  be  housed 
in  the  same  institutions,  nor  can  I foresee  this  happening  under  a 
properly  run  Department  of  Corrections.  Rather,  the  advantage  of 
having  the  juvenile  control  under  the  Department  of  Corrections  in 
my  mind,  would  be  the  setting  of  standards,  of  providing  proper 
regulation  to  juvenile  institutions,  and  of  cross-servicing. 

We  not  only  have  a fragmentation  in  the  Corrections  fields  in  insti- 
tutions, but  we  have  many  people  who  feel  their  concern  is  only  with 
juveniles  or  only  with  adults  and  are  really  very  ignorant  about  any 
part  of  the  field  except  their  own  narrow  sphere. 

The  whole  system  should  be  set  up  to  provide  career  patterns  which 
woiHd  permit,  for  example,  a well  trained  and  motivated  corrections 
officer  of  a State  Prison  to  move  into  the  juvenile  field  and 
get  a proper  education  and  advance  in  that  career  pattern,  if  this  is 
where  his  best  potential  can  be  realized. 

III.  SHOULD  THE  STATE  PAROLE  BOARD  BE  CONTINUED  TO  OPERATE  INDEPENDENTLY. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  State  Board  of  Parole  should  be  under  the 
overall  umbrella  of  the  State  Department  of  Corrections.  My  basic 
reasoning  behind  this  is  that  the  preparation  of  a plan  for  an  inmate's 
eventual  return  to  society  and  rehabilitation  should  start  in  the 
institution  and  should  continue  while  he's  on  the  street.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  could  be  better  coordinated  under  one  department  than 
under  the  present  system.  There  is,  of  course,  a question  to  be 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  such  a department  would  not  become  a 
political  plum.  I see  no  reason  why  the  Chairmanship  for.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  or  the  membership  on  the  Parole  Board  should  be 
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anymore  a political  plum  than  the  presently  existing  Department  of 
Education  for  the  State,  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  heads  of  other  departments 
in  the  State  have  performed  their  jobs  'well  through  a number  of 
political  changes  at  the  highest  level. 

IV.  SHOULD  PROBATIONAEY  SERVICES  NOW  AT  THE  COUNTY  LEVEL  BE  REGULATED  AT 
THE  STATE  LEVEL. 

In  this  area' it  appears  to  me  that  there  should  be  State  regulation, 
but  as  far  as  I am  concerned  there  is  already  State  regulation.  The 
presently  existing  system  of  subsidizing  salaries  for  the  Juvenile 
and  adult  probation  officers  at  the  county  level  has  resulted  in  an  up- 
grading of  the  personnel  who  are  working  in  these  County  departments. 
This  seems  to  be  a system  which  is  working  well  and  has  improved 
immeasureably  over  the  past  several  years.  I can  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  change  except  to  provide  .more  support  and  establish  standards 
by  the  Commonwealth.  These  standards  have  to  be  met  if  you’re  going 
to  get  money  from  the  Commonwealth. 

V.  SHOULD  COUNTY  JAILS  COME  UNDER  STATE  CONTROL. 

If  the  State  were  to  take  over  County  Jails,  there  will  still  be  a 
need  in  each  County  for  County  Jails  to  hold  those  persons  awaiting 
trial.  Therefore,  I would  oppose  the  State  taking  over  all  County 
Jails  and  there  may  be  a need  for  consolidation  of  some  smaller 
Jails  in  order  to  adequately  provide  services.  Tiiere  is  already  in 
existence  a law  which  allows  the  State  to  build  regional  Jails.  There 
is  some  question  in  my  mind  whether  even  the  building  of  regional 
Jails  by  the  State  is  necessary  or  desireable.  The  cost  of  Jail 
construction  is  tremendous,  and  is  generally  accepted  at  a figure 
of  about  $20,000.00  per  cell.  We  have  already  in  existance  numerous 
County  Jails  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  these  Jails  are  obsolete  in 
construction,  but  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  obsolete  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  run. 

There  are  advantages  in  maintaining  the  County  Jail  System,  if  the 
following  actions  were  taken: 

A.  Establish  standards  by  the  State  which  the  County  Jail  must  meet. 

B.  Subsidize  the  County  Jails  in  salaries,  as  long  as  the  officers 
in  these  Jails  meet  these  minimal  standards. 

C.  Use  the  County  Jails  for  work  release  centers  for  prisoners 
coming  out  of  the  State  system.  The  present  plan  of  the  State 
to  build  State  Regional  Jails  may  be  prohibitively  expensive 
in  construction  cost.  For  a much  smaller  sum,  the  State  could 
up-date  physically  many  of  the  County- Jails,  and  provide 
training  for  the  Jailors  who  work  in  these  institutions. 

D.  The  County  Jails  should  be  diagnostic  centers  for  the  local 
courts,  and  this  can  be  done  without  unreasonable  expense. 
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We  in  Bucks  County  have  been  providing  some  of  the  services 
to  the  courts  that  could  be  expected  from  a diagnostic  center , 

We  have  been  doing  this  for  a number  of  years  and  doing  it 
rather  inexpensively  by  using  the  resources  that  are  available 
in  the  community  and  those  available  from  State  Institutions 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department 
of  Public  Education,  and  the  Court  Study  Teams  from  the  State 
Hospitals. 

E.  There  is  a definite  trend  towards  smaller  institutions  and 
community  based  treatment.  This  is  the  trend  which  I and 
numerous  other  people  in  the  field  of  corrections  feel  will 
produce  the  best  results.  The  proposed  solution  of  taking 
over  the  County  Jails  seems  to  me  to  be  some -what  like  throwing 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  Why  cannot  the  existing 
County  facilities  be  up-graded  and  the  personnel  of  these 
facilities  be  trained  to  perform  their  job  properly?  If  you 
combine  this  with  good  citizen  involvement  I think  you  will  have 
made  a big  inroad  in  the  problem  of  crime  in  this  State. 

F.  If  you  do  away  with  the  County  Jail  system  you  remove  from 
the  people  of  the  County  any  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
or  connection  to  the  administration  of  the  Jail.  In  Bucks 
County  we  have  had  and  do  have  very  active  citizen  participation. 
I do  not  feel  that  these  citizens  would  be  as  interested  or 
concerned  in  the  State  Jail  set-up  as  they  are  now  in  the 
County  set-up.  It  should  be  realized  that  cr-imie  is  a community 
problem  and  its  solution  lies  in  the  commimity.  The  further 

you  remove  the  Coimty  Jail  or  the  prisoner  from  his  community 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  affect  his  rehabilitation. 

G.  In  Bucks  County  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  arrived  at  any 
panacea  for  crime,  or  that  we  have  reached  any  utopian  goal. 
However  we  do  feel  that  over  the  past  number  of  years,  we  have 
made  some  large  strides  forward.  This  task  force  is  invited 
to  tour  our  institutions  and  talk  privately  to  the  inmates 

of  those  institutions  and  to  the  officers  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions  as  to  whether  all  County  Jails  should  be  eliminated, 
or  whether  the  State  and  the  County  working  together  can  learn 
from  each  other. 

H.  It  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  treatment  of  the  offender  should 
begin  in  the  Jail,  when  the  door  first  clangs  shut  behind  the 
man.  This  is  when  he  is  psychologically  "open  and  bleeding". 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  should  have  State  or  County  Jails  - 
the  issue  is  whether  we  will  provide  treatment  for  all  men 
confined  or  only  sentenced  men.  This  our  goal  in  the  Bucks 
County  Department  of  Corrections  and  should  be  the  goal 
throughout  the  State.  We  must  destroy  the  false  idea  that,  men 
are  confined  for  too  short  a period  of  time  in  County  Jails 

to  provide  treatment.  The  fleeting  encounter  of  only  hours 
can  be  used  in  the  treatment  process  if  your  staff  is  well 
trained  and  your  citizen  volunteers  are  structured,  disciplined 
and  professional. 
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I.  The  Couaty  Jail  Wardens  have  been  advocating  mprovement  and 
change  over  a long  period  of  time.  If  you  read  carefully 
the  consolidation  of  our  recommendations  to  the  Legislative 
Task  Force  on  Penal  Facilities,  you  will  see  that  we  are  asking 
for  State  Standards  and  State  Controls  in  Corrections.  We  are 
also  asking  for  financial  support  in  order  to  up-grade  our 
staff  via  training  and  to  instigate  programs  that  would  he 
meaningful  at  the  local  level. 

J.  It  has  been  said  that,  "without  criticism  institutions  tend 
to  be  managed  for  the  benifit  of  those  who  run  them".  We  in 
the  Jail  field  by  our  testimony  in  I969  before  the  Task  Force 
on  Penal  Facilities  have  indicated  that  we  welcome  criticism. 

We  are  aware  more  than  anyone  else  of  our  o\m  failures  and 
inadequacies , 

Our  failures  come  back  through  the  gate  and  we  seldom  see  our  success. 
However,  we  do  not  feel  that  this  institution  which  has  survived  over  many 
many  years  is  all  bad,  nor  do  we  feel  that  being  imder  the  mantle  of 
State  government  necessarily  will  make  everything  all  good, 

I personally  strongly  urge  that  a complete  self-evaluation  project  be 
instituted  for  all  of  the  State  and  County  facilities  before  a final  deter- 
mination is  made  as  to  what  the  relationship  will  be  between  State  and 
County  institutions.  This  evaluation  is  available  from  the  American 
Correctional  Association,  who  will  provide  assistance,  and  it  can  be  very 
meaningful  in  arriving  at  good  decisions  in  this  area.  I do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  should  wait  and  do  nothing  in  the  areas  that  are  under  study 
by  this  task  force,  but  I do  feel  that  the  State  should  get  its  own  house 
in  order  and  then  work  with  the  Counties  in  a cooperative  endeavor  to 
accomplish  the  ptirpose  that  we  all  should  be  aiming  towards:  to  give 
the  inmate  a chance  to  change  and  to  become  a useful  citizen  and  tax-payer, 
instead  of  a tax-payer  and  threat  to  the  community. 

What  is  needed  is  a State  - County  partnership  relationship  which  will 
create  a correctional  system  consistent  with  the  concepts  of  modern 
treatment  - oriented  penology. 
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. Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative -Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
August  13 j 1970 

Testimony  of  Honorable  James  R.  Cavanaugh 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Honorable  James  R.  Cavanaugh 
Court  of  Common  Pleas 
422  City  Hall 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  I9IO7 


On  July  4th,  1970,  we  Witnessed  a major  prison  riot  at  Holmesburg  Prison 
in  Philadelphia.  The  City  of  Hew  York  is  currently  experiencing  similar 
upheavals  in  its  City  prison  facilities.  Within  the  last  few  days,  three 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Common  Pleas  Bench  found  that  as  to  at  least  two 
detentioners  in  the  County  prison  system  of  Philadelphia  the  custodial 
treatment  and  facilities  amounted  to  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment." 

The  fantastic  cost  of  crime  and  the  high  rate  of  recidivism  are  too 
familiar  to  be  repeated  here.  The  facts  speak  loud  and  clear  that  a major 
overhaul  of  the  entire  Correctional  System  in  this  State  is  urgently 
needed.  In  simply  warehousing  detentioners  and  sentenced  prisoners  in 
this  Commonwealth,  we  are  guilty  of  the  worst  kind  of  environmental 
crime  — ■-  that  of  human  pollution.  If  I may  briefly  lay  aside  the 
narrow  issues  before  this  Commission,  I would  like  very  briefly  to  point 
out  several  thoughts  I have  in  mind,  which  I think  should  be  the  polestar 
of  any  new  legislation  affecting  our  State  Correctional  System. 

(1) Cost : The  cost  of  our  correctional  system  should  be  borne  by  all 

of  the  taxpayers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  come  entirely  from  State  tax  revenues. 
In  Pennsylvania,  each  County  bears  the  expense  of  its  own  correctional 
facilities,  and  is  charged  on  a per  diem  cost  basis  for  its  coimty 
prisoners  sent  to  State  institutions.  Obviously  the  cost  to  the  already 
overburdened  taxpayers  of  the  urban  areas,  and  in  particular  Philadelphia, 
would  render  impossible  the  hope  of  any  significant  improvement  such  as  is 
needed.  Reason  and  understanding  compels  us  to  reject  the  concept  that 
the  middle- class  taxpayer  can  turn  his  head  completely  away  from  the 
problem  of  crime  by  the  simple  expedient  of  moving  his  domicile  beyond  the 
City  limits  — ■-  crime  does  not  contemplate  the  apparent  sanctity  of  County 
lines;  rather,  it  is  an  ever  increasing  problem  that  continues  to  spread 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  Commonwealth’s  urban  Counties.  More- 
over, the  existence  of  67  County  systems,  and  the  State  system  means  that 
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in  order  to  ottain  a meaningful  unified  correctional  system  we  would  at 
present  face  the  impossihle  task  of  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  68 
separate  bodies. 

Therefore,  I recommend  that  the  cost  and  control  of  all  detentioner 
and  correctional  facilities  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(2)  RE  HAS IL IT AT ION : While  the  cost  of  meaningful  rehabilitation  may  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  mere  warehousing,  the  long-range  savings  in  term 
of  hum.an  values  and  worth  to  the  community  makes  imperative  the  need  for 
modern  rehabilitative  programs.  At  present,  programs  for  rehabilitation 

of  prisoners  are  either  non-existent  or  are  related  to  skills  and  trades 
that  went  out  with  high-button  shoes.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  teach 
prisoners  a trade  or  skill  which  has  a marketable  value  so  that  the  poss- 
ibility of  a job  exists  at  time  of  release.  Statistics  clearly  show  that 
the  rate  of  recidivism  is  drastically  reduced  in  those  instances  where 
the  prisoner  leaves  the  institution  in  possession  of  a marketable  trade 
or  skill.  Moreover,  education  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  effective 
and  meaningful  rehabilitation  program.  It  should  be  as  much  a part  of 
our  correctional  system  as  eating  and  sleeping.  The  period  of  incarceration 
may  be  the  only  chance  the  State  will  ever  have  to  turn  the  lights  on 
in  the  mind  of  a sentence  serving  prisoner.  Action  is  urgently  needed. 

About  5 years  ago,  legislation  and  funding  was  provided  for  the  new  State 
diagnostic  and  research  institution  in  order  to  help  deal  intelligently 
with  the  problem  of  treating  the  inmate.  We  have  gone  on  our  merry  way  during 
this  period  shopping  for  real  estate  and  no  action  has  been  taken  while 
the  sands  of  time  run  on  with  a mounting  waste  of  our  human  resources. 

I call  upon  the  State  to  take  immediate  steps  to  construct  this  facility 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  where  the  need  is  great  and  the  supply  of  researchers, 
specialists  and  educators  is  at  hand. 

Again  through  foin^'ard  looking  legislation  enacted  in  1965?  the  State 
provided  for  regional  correctional  facilities,  and  anyone  who  has  read 
the  planning  report  for  these  institutions  would  conclude  that  they  repre- 
sent the  ideal  in  correctional  and  rehabilitative  programs.  We  have  the 
law.  We  have  the  program.  But  where  are  the  facilities!  I might  note 
parenthetically  that  the  program  ignores  the  statistical  facts  of  life 
in  that  it  sets  up  these  desireable  Institutions  on  a statewide  geographical 
basis  so  that  tiny  Counties  such  as  Forest  and  Pike  will  have  roughly 
the  same  access  as  does  Philadelphia  County  (which  in  recent  years  has 

accounted  for  about  l/3  of  the  criminal  cases  in  the  Commonwealth  

or  more  than  3 times  as  many  as  Allegheny  County,  its  closest  rival)  . 

(3)  DETENT TONERS  and  OVERCROWDING:  Detentioners , who  cannot  legally  be 
required  to  work,  should,  of  course,  get  the  earliest  possible  trial,  and 
should  in  all  cases  be  separated  from  sentenced  prisoners.  Development 
of  state  institutions  will  make  available  adequate  space  in  the  existing 
county  facilities  for  the  incarceration  of  detentioners  on  a one  man 

per  cell  basis. 
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As  an  immediate  release  to  the  problem  of  overcrowding,  which  has  an 
incendiary  effect  on  the  risk  of  a riot  and  increases  the  ever-present 
problem  of  homosexual  attacks  on  prisoners,  I suggest  that  the  Governor 
immediately  make  available  existing  State  institutions  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners  serving  sentences  of  less  than  two  years  maximum.  Empty 
space  at  institutions  such  as  Graterford  and  Huntingdon  could  be  utilized 
immediately  to  release  the  tension  and  pressure  which  exists  at  Holmesburg 
primarily  as  a result  of  overcrowding. 

Therefore,  I recommend  the  following: 

(1) All  correctional,  detention,  probation  and  parole  facilities  and 
operations  should  be  taken  over  and  administered  and  funded  by  the  Common- 
wealth; 

(2)  The  entire  cost  of  probation,  parole  and  the  jail  and  correctional 
system  should  be  borne  by  the  Commonwealth; 

(3)  Immediate  implementation  of  existing  legislation  to  erect  a State 
Diagnostic  and  Research  facility  be  carried  out  in  or  near  Philadelphia, 
and  immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  erect  the  Regional  Correctional 
facilities  in  the  areas  of  highest  crime  incidence; 

(4)  Restructuring  our  existing  facilities  with  all  out  efforts  to 
provide  education,  meaningful  job  training  and  more  extensive  use  of  work 
release  programs,  which  have  proved  so  effective  in  the  past. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative -Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Pittsburgh  Hearing 
August  21,  1970 

Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Maurice  B.  Cohill,  Jr. 

(Per  statement) 


The  Honorable  Maurice  Cohill 
Court  of  Common  Pleas 
3333  Forbes  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  this  Task  Force.  At 
the  outset,  I should  say  that  although  I am  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission  and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  I am  not  speaking  as  a representative  of  either 
of  those  groups.  The  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  has 
not  as  yet  taken  a position  with  respect  to  any  of  the  questions  this  Task 
Force  is  attempting  to  resolve  nor  has  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission. 
The  Pernsylvania  Council  in  I968  and  I969  did  consider  a Classification- 
Compensation  Study  and  approved  the  proposals  contained  in  that  stud;;^^,  and 
I will  discuss  that  separately  in  my  remarks  today.  Other  than  my  discussion 
of  the  study,  I am  appearing  today  only  in  my  capacity  as  a Judge  who  has 
been  involved  in  Juvenile  Court  work  for  the  past  five  years. 

One  of  the  items  to  be  considered  by  your  Task  Force  is : "What  should 
the  relationship  be  of  probation  services  now  being  offered  by  the  county 
courts  to  the  new  department?"  This  would  indicate  to  me  you  anticipate 
a Department  of  Corrections  being  established. 

Even  if  such  a Department  is  created,  I would  hate  to  see  services  offered 
to  juveniles  become  combined  willy-nilly  with  adult  probation  services. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  many  counties  outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny, 
the  same  probation  officers  deal  both  with  adults  and  juveniles,  the  manner 
in  which  services  are  offered  to  these  two  classes  are  quite  different. 
Presently,  juvenile  probation  services  are  offered  at  the  county  level,  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission  (composed  of  nine  judges  from  through- 
out the  Commonwealth)  is  charged  in  the  Act  creating  it,  in  part,  with  examin- 
ing "the  personnel  practices  and  employment  standards  used  in  probation 
offices  in  the  Commonwealth,  establishing  standards  in  writing,  and  making 
recommendations  on  the  same  to  the  courts." 

The  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission  has  established  such  standards,  and 
has  been  able  to  see  those  standards  applied  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  by  virtue  of  the  annual  grant-in-aid  for  juvenile  probation 
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services  which  it  awards  to  each  county  adopting  and  adhering  to  those 
standards.  For  instance,  this  year  in  Allegheny  County  the  grant-in-aid 
will  amount  to  $109,640  because  we  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the  Commission, 
Only  12  counties  in  the  Commonwealth  do  not  participate  in  the  grant-in- 
aid  project  and  these  are  all  less  populated  counties. 

Although  I may  he  prejudiced  because  I am  a member  of  the  Commission,  I 
feel  that  the  imposition  of  these  standards  has  been  quite  successful  and 
the  standards  themselves  both  realistic  and  wise.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment, however,  and  in  I968,  Judge  Edwin  Clark  of  Indiana  County,  who  was 
then  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  appointed 
a Committee  to  study  the  present  juvenile  probation  framework  and  seek 
ways  to  improve  the  system.  The  Committee  consisted  of  myself  as  Chairman 
with  the  other  members  being  Judge  Clifford  Scott  Green  (Philadelphia), 

R.  Dixon  Herman  (Harrisburg),  Dale  F,  Shughart  (Carlisle)  and  F.  Joseph 
Thomas  (Meadville), 

We  submitted  a report  the  following  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  in  August,  I969,  and  the  Council 
adopted  this  report.  Generally,  it  provided  for  the  establishment  of  eight 
classes  of  juvenile  probation  officers'  positions  with  compensation  scales 
at  similar  rates  to  those  paid  by  the  State  to  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Welfare  who  deal  with  juveniles.  It  provided  that  the  plan  would  be 
implemented  by  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges’  Commission  through  its  annual 
appropriation  from  the  legislature  for  the  County  Grant-In-Aid  program  and 
set  up  civil  service  protection  for  probation  officers  in  the  system.  We 
were  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  legislative  appropriation  to  the  Commission 
was  sufficient,  this  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  implement  the 
plan.  I felt  that  the  beauty  of  the  proposal  was  its  simplicity,  and  it  was 
a nice  compromise  between  local  and  state  control  of  juvenile  probation 
services.  The  relationship  between  a Juvenile  Court  judge  and  his  probation 
officers  is  quite  close,  and  I would  hate  to  be  told  by  some  office  in 
Harrisburg  that  "the  following  individuals  are  to  be  your  probation  officers." 
A judge  must  be  able  to  hire  these  people  based  on  his  own  evaluation. 

Under  our  proposed  system,  probation  officers  would  be  hired  by  the  judges 
at  the  local  level  from  a list  of  eligible  applicants  submitted  by  the 
civil  service  commission.  Only  after  the  successful  completion  of  a pro- 
bationary period  would  the  employees  have  the  protection  of  civil  service 
tenure.  This,  of  course,  would  protect  them  from  hiring  and  firing  practices 
based  on  political  considerations. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission  is  prepared  to  implement  such  a program 
at  such  time  as  sufficient  funds  might  be  appropriated  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. I would  imagine  that  by  now  your  Task  Force  has  copies  of  this 
report,  but  if  it  does  not,  I will  be  happy  to  see  that  they  are  made 
available  to  you. 

I happen  to  know  also  that  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Chief  Juvenile  Proba- 
tion Officers  is  on  record  as  recommending  that  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges' 
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Commission  be  the  centralized  standard  setting,  consulting,  supervisory 
agency  with  the  authority  to  enforce  standardized  regulations. 

Whether  the  general  jurisdiction  over  juveniles  should  he  transferred  out 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  something  which  I can  not  answer.  As  you 
may  know,  I was  deeply  concerned  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Department 
of  Welfare  attempted  to  close  the  Youth  Development  Center  at  WarrendaAe 
and  restricted  services  offered  by  other  of  the  Youth  Development  Centers. 

We  were  successful  in  keeping  Warrendale  open,  and  I doubt  that  anybody  in 
the  Department  of  Welfare  or  elsewhere  would  today  say  that  we  were  wrong. 
Warrendale  and  New  Castle  are  both  operating  pretty  much  at  capacity,  and 
the  Youth  Development  Center  at  Wayne sburg  for  girls  is  seriously  over- 
crowded. The  Department  of  Welfare  had  previously  closed  the  only  other 
YDC  for  girls  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  at  Cresson,  and  as  a result, 
there  is  presently  a shortage  of  suitable  facilities  for  delinquent  girls. 
Whether  these  problems  could  have  been  avoided  if  these  institutions  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  some  other  department,  I don't  know.  I do  feel 
that  the  Youth  Development  Center  problems  developed  because  the  Department 
of  Welfare  is  so  big  the  right  hand  often  does  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing.  I think  any  department,  whether  it  be  Welfare,  Justice,  or  a new 
Department  of  Corrections,  is  only  going  to  be  as  good  as  the  persons  working 
within  it.  The  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission,  I might  add,  is  under 
the  Justice  Department. 

In  conclusion,  I would  make  the  following  points: 

1.  Juvenile  and  adult  probation  services  should  not  be  completely  consoli- 
dated, but  should  be  treated  as  separate  services  to  two  different  kinds  of 
clientele. 

2.  Standards  should  be  set  and  maintained  by  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges' 
Commission. 

3.  The  Classification-Compensation  Study  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  should  be  implemented. 

4.  Whether  a new  department  is  created  or  the  status  quo  preserved,  those 
persons  dealing  with  juvenile  problems  should  be  of  the  highest  caliber 
because,  while  it  might  sound  trite,  it  is  nonetheless  true,  that  those 
juveniles  who  must  submit  to  the  services  offered  will  be  tomorrow's  citizens. 

Senator  Mazzei:  Thank  you  very  much.  Judge.  You  have  been  very  good 

to  come  here  before  us.  I wonder  if  you  would  be  willing  to  answer 
questions  from  the  panel. 

Judge  Cohill:  I would  be  glad  to.  First,  I would  like  to  say  that 

I don't  have  any  strong  feeling  as  to  whether  a new  department  should  be 
created.  If  it  were  to  be  created,  I think  it  would  be  important  - 
absolutely  necessary  - that  there  be  separate  division  and  separate  personnel 
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to  handle  the  special  problems  of  juveniles,  I 'wo'uld  also  like  to  say 
that  I am  at  times  very  unhappy  because  I think  the  present  Department 
that  handles  juveniles  is  too  big  and  too  unmeldy. 

Mr.  ]\ragel!  One  of  our  major  problems  is  to  resolve  the  question  - 

should  juveniles  and  adults  be  handled  in  the  same  department?  Your 
remarks  have  been  very  helpful.  A year  and  a half  ago  there  -was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  about  another  related  question.  The  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  Commission  created  the  standards  for  juvenile  probation.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Department  of  Welfare  provided  the  subsidies,  that  is  the 
carrot,  to  implement  their  standards.  Some  people  thought  this  was  frag- 
mentation, and  that  the  two  responsibilities  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
unit.  After  very  considerable  disagreement,  the  Legislature  decided  to 
place  those  responsibilities  with  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission, 

Now  we've  had  a year  and  a half's  experience  of  the  subsidy  program  being 
with  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission.  Do  you  think  the  program 
has  suffered  any  by  having  those  standards  setting  and  subsidies  handled 
by  the  same  agency? 

Judge  Cohill:  You  know  the  outcome  of  that  fight  was  that  the  subsidy 

did  come  over  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission  and  the  result 
has  been  very  beneficial  and  we  have  done  it  with  a minimum  staff. 

Mr , Lawley ; Wasn't  it  your  previous  experience  when  the  subsidy 

and  the  standards  were  in  divided  departments  that  you  were  experiencing 
difficulty* 

Judge  Cohill:  Yes,  very  definitely,  we  were.  That's  why  there  was  the 

heat  and  that's  why  we  sought  so  vigorously  to  get  them  together. 

Mr,  Nagel:  Part  of  the  objective  of  this  Task  Force  is  to  try 

to  identify  areas  of  fragmentation  and  to  eliminate  them. 

Mr , Lawley : Assuming  a new  Department  of  Corrections  were  created, 

would  you  think  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission  should  be  included 
within  it? 

Judge  Cohill:  Speaking  only  for  myself,  yes  I do.  If  everything  else 

is  in  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  only  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges' 
Commission  were  in  Justice,  that  would  be  unfortunate.  You  would  still 
have  fragmentation,  but  I repeat,  that  is  only  my  personal  view, 

Mr , Lawley : Conversely,  if  the  juvenile  institution  program  were  to 

remain  in  Welfare,  would  you  think  that  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges' 

Commission  should  go  into  Welfare? 

Judge  Cohill;  Theoretically,  I suppose  that  it  should.  As  a practical 

matter  I would  not  want  it.  We  are  getting  along  fine  with  the  Justice 
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Department  and  I seriously  worry  how  we  would  get  along  with  the  Welfare 
Department . 

Mr,  Nagel:  Secretary  Miller  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

is  a member  of  this  Task  Force.  He  has  designated  Mr.  Farrow,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  programs  you've  been  discussing  to  represent  him 
here  today.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Farrow  has  been  delayed  so  that 
he  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  you. 

Judge  Cohill:  I am  sorry  too.  Mr.  Farrow  and  I have  frequently  talked 

and  though  we  have  very  different  points  of  view,  we  have  remained  friends. 

Mr . Lawley : As  a committing  judge,  you  determine  the  institutions 

a juvenile  should  go  to.  Would  you  favor  the  establishment  of  reception 
centers  similar  to  what  we  now  have  in  the  adult  field  with  the  judge's  power 
being  limited  to  committing  to  the  reception  center? 

Judge  Cohill:  I would  favor  it  with  one  modification.  I would  certainly 

be  willing  to  have  a classification  center,  but  in  my  own  opinion,  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  that  center  to  have  the  power  to  say  that 
a juvenile  go  to  X,  Y or  Z institution.  I would  be  very  willing  for  the 
juvenile  to  go  to  such  a classification  center  and  have  a classification 
worked  up  on  him,  and  then  come  back  before  the  judge  with  a recommendation. 
The  committing  judge  could  then  either  follow  or  reject  the  recommendation. 
However,  all  the  classification  in  the  world  doesn't  do  any  good  unless 
you  have  the  proper  facility  to  commit  the  child.  We  don't  have  that  now. 

Mr . Lawley : Would  you  object  to  a change  in  the  system  that  would 

require  juvenile  institutions,  particularly  the  private  ones,  to  accept 
those  who  you  commit?  As  it  is  now,  there  is  a choice.  The  private 
institutions  can  accept  or  reject. 

Judge  Cohill:  I have  never  permitted  a waiting  list  to  develop  in  my 

court.  It  started  to  develop  at  one  time  and  I began  to  do  some  shouting. 

We  were  requested  by  Waynesburg  to  hold  up  on  commitments  to  girls  and 
I wrote  back  and  told  them  I would  not.  Tlie  detention  home  situation  is 
not  suitable  for  holding  people  indefinitely  pending  the  willingness  of  an 
institution  to  accept.  Now  the  situation  with  the  private  schools  is 
somewhat  different  and  I think  they  should  and  do  have  the  right  to  reject. 

We  do  work  up  psychologicals  and  social  histories  and  send  them  to  the 
private  institution.  That  institution  then  determines  whether  or  not  it 
will  accept.  If  it  refuses,  then  we  have  to  try  something  else. 

Mrs.  Vellmesis:  You  started  off  by  saying  that  you  thought  the  probation 

services  for  juveniles  and  adults  have  a lot  of  different  characteristics. 

Do  you  see  any  areas  in  which  they  are  similar?  And  if  they  were  under 
the  same  organization,  do  you  see  any  areas  where  they  might  benefit  by 
being  together? 
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Judge  Cohil 1 ; There  are  areas  of  similarity.  For  example,  finding 

a job  for  a child  is  probably  quite  similar  to  finding  a job  for  an  adult. 
However,  most  of  our  emphasis  is  not  on  jobs.  It  is  on  getting  kids  into 
schools,  keeping  them  in  schools.  Furthermore,  children  until  the  age  of 
18,  are  required  to  live  with  a family  or  guardian  and  so  much  of  our 
effort  with  the  juvenile  is  directed  toward  helping  him  to  live  with 
his  family, 

Mrs.  Velimesis:  Does  the  counseling  and  guidance  that  goes  along  with 

the  probation  officer's  work  with  juveniles  differ  from  that  of  adults? 

Judge  Cohill:  Once  you  are  passed  age  l8,  you  are  a free  agent  in 

this  state.  You  may  live  wherever  you  want  to.  When  you  are  under  l8 
you  have  to  live  with  a parent  or  a guardian.  The  counseling  process 
for  adults  may  be  directed  toward  helping  a person  make  an  adjustment 
as  an  individual.  The  counseling  process  with  a child  is  to  help  that 
child  make  a successful  adjustment  to  a family.  There  are  certainly 
similarities,  but  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  difference  also. 

Senator  Mazzei;  Thank  you  very  much.  Judge  Cohill, 
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Common-wealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Pittsburgh  Hearing 
August  21,  1970 

Testimony  of  Margaret  Cyert 
(Per  statement) 


Mrs.  Margaret  Cyert, 

Pennsylvania  Task  Force  for  Comm-unity 
Treatment  Programs  for  Women 
35  Chapel  Ridge  Road 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  I5238 


In  reply  to 

a.  Should  the  field  services  ciurrently  being  offered  by  the  Board  of 
Probation  and  Parole  be  incorporated  into  the  Department  of  Corrections? 

b.  Should  the  new  structure  for  the  offering  of  -unified  correctional 
services  be  a department  level  organization  headed  by  a cabinet  officer? 


In  my  research  performed  as  chairman  of  the  Citizen  Task  Force  to  Propose 
a Comm-unity  Treatment  Center  for  Women  Offenders,  as  established  by  Gov- 
ernor Shafer,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  review  many  aspects  of  ouir 
criminal  justice  system.  As  a result  of  this  work,  I wouild  like  to  make 
these  observations  and  conclusions: 

The  system  of  apprehension  and  justice  should  be  separate  from  the  system 
of  correction  and  rehabilitation.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Society  is 
naturally  more  concerned  -with  the  apprehension  of  the  law  breaker  than  with 
his  following  cane,  whether  it  be  incarceration  or  some  other  method  of 
treatment.  This  means  that  when  both  functions  are  combined,  the  public 
pressures  will  be  to  spend  heavily  on  the  apprehensions  and  to  forget  the 
rehabilitation.  Note  the  Pennsylvania  expenditure  pattern  on  justice  as 
stated  in  the  Task  Force  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission  where 
police  work  consumed  Go^jo  of  the  funds,  prosecution  and  justice  8^,  institu- 
tions 2S)'^o,  and  probation  and  parole  a mere  h-%.  Clearly  it  is  more  urgent 
to  the  tax  payer  to  catch  a criminal  than  to  rehabilitate  him.  This  may  be 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  rate  of  recidivism.  If  there  were  separate 
organizations,  one  to  deal  with  the  apprehension  and  one  to  deal  with  the 
correction  and  rehabilitation  of  law  breakers,  the  results  and  costs  of 
each  woiild  be  more  obvious.  It  would  be  possible  to  evaluate  each  on  its 
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owi  merits  and  arrive  at  a better  allocation  of  funds.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  more  economical  to  spend  larger  amounts  of  money  on  rehabilitation 
in  order  to  reduce  costs  of  apprehension. 

Another  aspect  to  consider  in  separating  correction  from  apprehension  is 
that  different  training  and  attitudes  are  needed  for  the  men  who  would 
administer  their  functions,  although  both  are  important. 

Therefore,  I recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Correction  and  the  Board  of 
Probation  and  Parole  be  combined  in  a new  Department  with  a head  of  cabinet 
rank.  I would  expect  that  this  kind  of  organization  would  emphasize  the 
importance  of  correction  and  rehabilitation  as  a part  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  I would  also  hope  that  this  kind  of  organization  would  develop  new 
programs  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  anti-social  behavior  since  the 
shocking  fact  about  our  system  of  correction  as  it  - now  exists  is  that 
prisoners  released  upon  expiration  of  maximum  sentences  showed  a 50*^ 
recidivism  rate. 

I woiiLd  like  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  our  Citizen  Task  Force 
which  proposes  a community  treatment  center  for  women  offenders.  Briefly, 
this  proposal  is  to  establish  a small  residential  community  center  staffed 
by  professional  social  workers  to  help  offenders  find  the  services  they  need. 
Rather  than  using  the  anti- social  and  destructive  solutions  for  problems 
which  they  used  in  the  past,  women  offenders  would  be  helped  to  find  the 
facilities  for  education,  job  training,  medical,  and  personal  help,  which 
already  exist  in  the  community.  The  implementing  bill.  House  Bill  # 2474, 
is  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  now,  and 
hopefully  the  bill  will  become  law  when  the  legislature  reconvenes  in 
September. 

Senator  Mazzei;  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Cyert.  If  the  panel  has  any 
questions,  would  you  be  willing  to  answer  them? 

Mrs . Cyert ; I would, 

Mr.  Hagel:  I want  to  tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  being  here  all 
day.  You  are  a citizen  and  you  have  given  your  entire  day  to  listen  to 
all  the  testimony.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mrs.  Cyert;  It  was  extremely  educational  for  me,  but  I do  have  an  extreme 
interest.  How  can  a citizen  hope  to  do  anything  about  the  system  if  he 
doesn't  know  about  it? 

Senator  Frame : I would  like  to  make  a comment  about  Mr.  Chew's  remark 
about  desirability  of  an  agency  to  be  able  to  present  its  budget  directly 
to  the  legislature.  It  would  be  my  thought  that  it  would  be  much  more 
important  that  that  agency  have  the  right  to  develop  its  budget  before  the 
budget  secretary.  As  a practical  matter,  that  is  more  important.  I hate  to 
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admit  this  as  a member  of  the  General  Assembly.  However,  it  has  been  a 
long  time  since  members  of  the  General  Assembly  had  any  significant 
imprint  on  the  final  shape  of  the  operating  budget. 

Mrs.  Velimesis:  Mrs.  Cyert.  You  heard  the  testimony  today,  and  you've 
heard  people  talk  about  community  programs.  Do  you  think  their  concept 
of  community  program  is  similar  to  that  which  yoiur  Task  Force  means? 

Mrs.  Cyert;  I cannot  speak  for  them,  but  I believe  there  must  be  much  more 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  of  the  correctional  needs. 
Furthermore,  there  must  be  some  definite  assistance  given  to  people  to 
enable  them  to  get  along  in  society,  not  just  in  an  institution.  Putting 
people  into  institutions  such  as  now  exist  really  doesn't  do  anything  for 
them.  We  have  to  change  our  focus  and  put  our  major  emphasis  on  helping 
people  get  along  in  the  community. 

(Unknown  Questioner);  1 don't  think  the  institutional  record  is  quite 
that  bad. 

Mrs . Cyert : I think  if  you  look  at  the  record,  you  will  find  that  it  is. 

At  least  50^5  that's  conservative,  of  the  people  in  institutions  will 
be  back. 

Mr.  Farrow:  Did  you  see  the  article  in  a recent  issue  of  Time  concerning 
tribal  traditions  as  they  relate  to  our  problems? 

Mrs . Cyert ; I did  and  there  are  lots  of  interesting  parallels.  Mr.  Farrow, 
you  had  a question  earlier  about  organization  that  was  interesting.  I 
think  that  the  nature  of  organization  does  affect  interest  in  it  and  its 
effectiveness.  So  it  is  important  what  kind  of  organization  you  have. 

Mr.  Farrow:  The  significant  part  about  that  tribal  article  is  that  the 
influences  on  a person  go  far  beyond  an  individual.  You  just  can't  work 
with  the  individual.  In  the  tribal  situation  as  many  as  35  people  very 
definitely  had  an  influence  on  the  individual.  Similarly,  we  have  to  look 
at  the  inter-relationships  of  organizations  and  their  impact  on  individuals. 

Mr . Gahagan : I think  we  should  make  one  correction.  Hot  ^0%  of  Pennsylvania's 
releasees  are  recidivists.  Fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  are  released  at  the 
expiration  of  their  maximum  are  recidivists. 

Mrs.  Cyert:  I apologize  if  I said  it  inaccurately. 

Senator  Mazzei:  Thank  you  again  for  being  with  us.  I am  pleased  to  see 
evidence  of  such  interest  by  a fellow  Pittsburghian. 

Representative  Parker:  Just  one  more  question.  Why  hasn't  H.  R.  2474 
become  law?  I remember  your  presentation  before  the  House  and  it  was  very 
effective. 
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Mrs.  Cyert:  We  ran  into  some  unfort'unate  drawbacks.  One  of  them  was 
that  Mr.  Lawley  got  sick. 

Mr , Lawley : I was  getting  ready  to  work  on  it  and  I was  sent  to  the 
hospital  in  an  emergency  condition.  I haven’t  gotten  back  to  it. 

Mrs.  Cyert:  But  more  importantly,  the  Legislature  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  its  other  urgent  concern.  If  you'd  like  a copy  of  the  Bill,  I happen 
to  have  one  with  me. 

(Laughter) 
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Frederick  H.  Downs,  Jr. 
Chief  Prohation  Officer 
Court  of  Common  Pleas 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  following  statement  is  "based  upon  thirty-two  years  of  experience  in 
corrections  and  welfare  planning  fields.  My  experience  in  corrections 
includes  various  degrees  of  responsibility  in  three  different  states,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  For  the  past  six  (6)  years  I have 
been  Chief  Probation  Officer  for  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia. 

Since  the  subject  before  the  Joint  Legislative  Executive  Task  Force  in 
Corrections  is  so  broad  --  proposing  the  best  structure  for  offering 
unified  correctional  services  in  the  Commonwealth,  I will  restrict  my 
remarks  to  m^  present  experience,  and  discuss  how  probation  services  for 
adults  can  be  improved  in  Philadelphia. 

To  understand  the  present  needs  for  probation  services  in  Philadelphia,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  its  recent  history  of  development. 

In  1962  bn  independent  survey  team,  appointed  by  President  Judge  Vincent 
A.  Carroll,  reviewed  the  operations  of  the  Probation  Department,  and  made 
several  recommendations  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  adult  prctoation 
services.  Since  my  appointment  in  1964  many  of  these  recommendations  have 
been  implemented,  resulting  in  a considerable  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  services  rendered. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  requiring  improvement  was  the  need  to  attract 
more  qualified  personnel.  To  this  end,  the  starting  salaries  of  probation 
officers  was  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  minimum  qualifications 
for  appointment  were  raised.  Today  in  our  Department,  we  have  seven  (7) 
persons  with  Master's  degrees,  and  fifty-two  (52)  with  Bachelor's  degrees. 

Six  years  ago  we  had  only  four  (4)  officers  with  Bachelor  degrees,  and  no 
one  with  a Master's  degree. 

For  several  years  the  Court  has  made  it  possible  for  staff  members,  who 
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have  not  attained  their  Bachelor's  degree,  to  attend  Coramunity  College 
of  Philadelphia.  Last  year,  when  LEAA  loans  hecame  available,  some  pro- 
bation officers  enrolled  in  behavioral  science  courses  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Villanova  University  and  LaSalle  College,  At  the  present  time 
thirty  (30)  probation  officers  are  attending  college  in  the  evening. 

Since  I968  Bryn  Mawr  College  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Work  and  Social 
Research  has  placed  graduate  students  for  field  work  in  the  Probation 
Department  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia.  As  a result, 
eight  (8)  graduate  students  have  received  their  advanced  social  work 
training  in  the  field  of  probation.  We  hope  this  training  induces  the 
students  to  remain  in  the  probation  field.  We  also  hope  that  others  will 
follow  the  one  person  who  remained  with  our  Department  after  receiving 
their  Master's  degree. 

A Research  Unit  has  been  added  to  the  Department,  This  unit  is  staffed 
by  two  (2)  PH. D.  candidates  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania, 

The  number  of  employees  has  increased  from  55  in  I963  to  I90  today. 

Probation  services  have  been  reorganized  to  provide  more  effective  supervision. 
This  includes  the  creation  of  an  Intensive  Services  Unit  that  provides  inten- 
sive supervision  of  all  sex  offenders  placed  on  probation  as  well  as  special 
supervision  of  all  offenders,  where  alcoholism  is  a causative  factor, 

A special  unit  for  handling  narcotic  offenders  has  been  initiated,  A separate 
Investigation  Division  has  been  organized  to  conduct  thoro'ugh  high  quality 
presentence  investigations,  (The  work  load  of  this  Division  has  increased 
from  208  presentence  investigations  in  1964  to  1,099  in  1969* ) 

Our  Psychiatric  Division,  through  a contractual  services  agreement  with  the 
Temple  University  Unit  of  Forensic  Psychiatry,  has  greatly  expanded  in 
personnel  and  services  provided.  The  quality  of  diagnostic  evaluations 
in  both  pre-trial  and  presentence  examinations  has  increased  to  the  point 
that  no  court  in  the  countiy  can  claim  better  services  in  these  areas. 

We  have  made  rapid  progress  in  recent  years.  Wliile  it  was  not  true  in  1964, 
we  can  now  rightfully  claim  to  be  a professional  agency  offering  skilled 
services.  However,  the  cost  has  not  been  small.  In  personnel  services 
alone,  our  payroll  has  risen  from  $340,000  in  I963  to  $1,770,458  in  I969. 

The  Commonwealth's  Grant-in-Aid  program  through  the  Board  of  Probation 
and  Parole  has  been  of  some  assistance  in  meeting  these  increased  costs. 

In  1967  we  received  $113,084  in  grant  funds,  $166,979  in  I966,  $210,466 
in  1969,  and  $377,177  for  1970. 

I wish  I could  state  that  the  dramatic  improvements  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  services  is  continuing,  but,  unfortunately,  I cannot.  The  new 
Philadelphia  Municipal  Court,  created  at  the  time  of  the  state-wide 
court  reorganization,  plus  an  accelerated  increase  in  the  disposition  of 
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cases  by  the  Court  of  Common  PD^eas,  has  resulted  in  an  unprecedented 
demaiid  for  adult  probation  senrices.  On  December  31?  1969?  Ji^st  prior  to 
the  judicial  reorganization,  there  "were  6,9^0  cases  under  the  supeDr/ision 
of  this  Department.  At  the  end  of  the  July  1970  court  term,  there  were 
15 j 396  cases  under  supervision.  There  has  not  been  a corresponding 
increase  in  personnel.  Whereas  the  average  caseload  has  been  reduced 
to  75  pe^  officer  in  I968,  it  has  risen  to  I50  and  is  increasing  each 
month . 

To  reduce  the  current  caseload  to  50  cases  per  officer,  an  additional 
200  probation  officers  at  a minimum  cost  of  $2,000,000  is  required  immed- 
iately. This  does  not  include  the  need  for  additional  supervisors, 
administrative,  clerical  and  other  supportive  personnel. 

Often  it  is  said  that  the  problems  of  Philadelphia  are  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  State.  The  sheer  numbers  as  to  the  need  for  probation  seem 
to  prove  this  point.  Compared  to  the  15,396  imder  supervision  by  the 
Philadelphia  County  Probation  Department,  the  Board  of  Probation  and 
Parole  supervises  only  5j208  throughout  the  entire  state,  and  only  13,064 
are  under  supervision  by  the  other  66  counties,  (according  to  the  latest 
annual  reports  available). 

Court  procedures  in  processing  criminal  cases  in  Philadelphia  have  to  be 
different  than  in  any  other  county  simply  because  of  the  volume.  There 
are  56  Common  Pleas  Judges,  plus  22  municipal  Court  Judges  to  work  with 
in  Philadelphia, 

Because  the  needs,  as  well  as  sheer  volume,  for  probation  service  in 
Philadelphia  are  completely  different  then  the  rest  of  the  State,  I 
cannot  visualize  any  type  of  structure  for  a State  Department  of  Corrections 
that  would  properly  provide  a probation  service  for  Philadelphia.  In  one 
way  or  another,  probation  services  for  Philadelphia  would  have  specialized 
needs  and,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  administered  separately  from  the 
rest  of  the  State. 

If  the  State  were  to  administer  all  corrections,  it  would  call  for  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  current  appropriations.  Because  of  financial  crises, 
the  State  has  either  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  adequately  finance  the 
current  level  of  correctional  services.  For  example.  Grant-in  Aid  Funds 
have  leveled  off  well  below  the  actual  need  for  both  Adult  and  Juvenile 
Probation  services,  and  the  Board  of  Probations  and  Parole  Budget  has 
been  static  and  inadequate.  The  Commonwealth  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
furnish  a sum  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  solely  to  meet  the  present  needs 
of  Adult  probation  services  in  Philadelphia, 

For  these  reasons,  it  appears  to  be  an  inescapable  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  structure  through  which  a new  State  Corrections  Department  could 
provide  and  support  probation  services  for  Philadelphia  County, 
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Therefore,  in  view  of . limited  State  and  local  funds,  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  way  to  improve  probation  services  is  through  a combination  of 
State  and  local  finances.  There  is  no  need  for  additional  legislation  to 
accomplish  this.  Under  present  statutes,  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 
has  the  authority  to  set  and  enforce  standards  for  local  probation  services, 
and  to  provide  presentence  investigations  and  supervision  of  probation 
cases  at  the  req^uest  of  any  county.  Rather  than  immediately  initiate 
a Statewide  service,  it  would  appear  to  be  more  practical  at  this  time  for 
the  State  Board  to  begin  by  providing  probation  services  for  the  smaller 
counties. 

I would  like  now  to  make  some  concluding  remarks  about  Statewide  probation 
services  as  opposed  to  County  probation  systems  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
professional  experience  in  both  types  of  systems. 

I was  employed  in  Rhode  Island  for  nine  (9)  years  (1938-19^7)5  where  there, 
as  now,  there  was  a completely  integrated  State  correctional  system. 

When  I worked  in  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  (1947-1952),  there  was  a 
system  of  County  probation  services  with  strong  support  and  leadership 
from  a State  division  of  probation. 

I have  found  that  either  system  can  work  effectively  if  it  has  strong 
leadership  and  adequate  financing.  Without  these  two  essential  ingredients 
neither  system  can  work  in  Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  state. 

Before  we  begin  any  hasty  structural  changes  in  the  Pennsylvania  system, 

I suggest  we  investigate  the  means  within  the  present  structure  to  provide 
this  leadership  and  seek  out  other  avenues  to  gain  adequate  financial 
support  from  state  and  local  governments. 
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Mr,  Richard  G.  Farrow,  Deputy  Commissioner 
Office  of  Family  Services 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
333  Health  and  Welfare  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 


On  behalf  of  Secretary  Stanley  A,  Miller,  who  has  designated  me  to  repre- 
sent the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  testimony  before  this  Task  Force, 

I respectfully  submit  the  following  statement. 

The  Task  Force  has  an  unenviable  job  because  the  issues  confronting  it 
are  of  the  most  complex  nature  and  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  simple 
actions.  % testimony  concerns  society's  care  and  treatment  of  children, 
especially  those  labeled  as  "delinquent". 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Commonwealth  children  of  all  ages  were  herded 
with  adults  in  the  jails  of  the  coimties.  The  law  provided  no  separate 
procedure  for  handling  unless  property  were  involved.  Although  concerned 
citizens  began  to  press  for  reform  in  the  handling  of  wayward  and  dependent 
children  in  the  early  iSOO's  and  innovations  were  made  in  court  procedures 
in  some  states,  it  was  not  until  I898  in  Chicago  that  the  first  juvenile 
court  act  became  law. 

In  1826,  in  Philadelphia,  a citizen  group  established  the  House  of  Refuge 
to  provide  for  the  care  of  wayward  boys  and  girls.  This  institution  survived 
until  the  early  1900’s  when  the  boys’  unit  moved  to  Glen  Mills  in  Delaware 
County,  followed  a few  years  later  by  the  girls’  unit  which  settled  a mile 
away  at  Darling  Station  under  the  name  of  Sleighton  Farms  School  for  Girls. 
These  two  facilities,  therefore,  represent  a continuity  of  service  to 
troubled  youngsters  of  almost  I50  years. 

Although  Pennsylvania  created  a Juvenile  Court  in  1903}  it  was  almost 
as  though  the  enactment  of  legislation  itself  solved  the  problems  inherent 
in  a system  that  inconsistently  treated  children.  The  Juvenile  Courts  were 
never  staffed  adequately  to  provide  follow-up  for  the  adjudications  or  to 
offer  the  needed  social  services  and  helping  services  to  families  and  children 
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•who  were  involved.  Indeed,  •until  1942  when  the  State  Board  of  Parole  began 
operation,  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  institutions  mixed  individuals  committed 
hy  J^uvenile  Co^urt  or  sentenced  hy  Criminal  Co^urt  without  recognition  of 
any  separate  legal  responsibliity  as  to  release  and  supervision.  It  was 
when  the  Board  of  Parole  raised  a question  as  to  its  right  to  supervise  juven- 
iles that  the  Attorney  General  ruled  juveniles  were  -under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Juvenile  Courts  and,  therefore,  were  excluded  from  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Parole, 

The  J-uvenile  Court  Act  did  produce  a separation  as  to  institutional  care 
between  dependent  and  neglected  children  on  one  hand  and  delinquent 
children  on  the  other.  This  was  a purely  arbitrary  distinction  without 
standards  on  a state-wide  basis  and  there  were  wide  discrepancies  as 
between  county  decisions.  Thus  a child  might  be  a delinquent  in  one  co'unty, 
whereas  he  would  be  seen  as  a dependent  and  neglected  yo-ungster  in  another. 

The  decision,  however,  significantly  affected  the  care  and  treatment  given 
to  him, 

Pennsylvania  has  traditionally  been  a "placement”  state;  that  is,  it  relied 
heavily  on  placement  of  children  away  from  their  own  homes  for  care  and 
supervision.  This  was  because  the  county  law  did  not  authorize  co-unties 
to  spend  money  on  care  of  children  in  their  o-wn  homes,  but  did  authorize 
payment  for  foster  care  in  homes  or  institutions.  This  deficiency  was  not 
corrected  -until  a change  in  legislation  in  I961, 

Pennsylvania  also  depended  heavily  on  voluntary  auspices  for  the  care  of  its 
children  and  it  is  a fact  that  Pennsylvania  had  more  institutions  and  more 
children  in  institutions  than  any  other  state.  This  voluntary  effort, 

•under  religious  and  sectarian  auspices  began  to  d-windle  after  World  War  I and 
the  pace  was  accelerated  in  the  years  of  depression  and  following  World  War  II, 

In  the  delinquency  institutions  this  was  dramatically  illustrated  by  a drop 
of  50^  in  the  voluntary  institutions  and  county  institutions  from  1941  to  i960. 
This  meant  that  correspondingly  State  effort  had  to  be  stepped  up  if  fac- 
ilities were  to  be  available  for  courts  to  use  for  committed  juveniles. 

Another  result  of  J-uvenile  Court  action  in  labeling  youngsters  delinquent 
was  that  a stigma  became  attached  not  only  to  the  yo-ungsters,  but  to  the 
institutions,  and  society  seemed  to  turn  its  back  on  these  facilities  so  that 
some  of  them  become  by-words  for  repression  and  cruel  punishment.  Words 
such  as  Kis-Iyn,  Glen  Mills  and  Morganza  were  often  used  to  frighten  young 
children.  Various  studies,  one  of  them  most  recently  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  have  revealed  shocking  practices  in  these  insti- 
tutions in  relation  to  beatings,  whippings,  use  of  student  leaders  with 
"unrestrained  power,  and  harsh  treatment  by  adults  toward  children.  Many  of 
these  facilities ' educational  and  vocational  practices  were  continued  long 
after  they  were  outmoded  in  general  society  and  professional  skills  were 
remotely  available  to  children,  but  not  actually  bro-ught  to  bear  in  the 
daily  lives  of  the  children  who  generally  were  supervised  by  unskilled, 
"untrained  personnel. 
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In  1956,  following  issuance  of  a Report  on  Pennsylvania  Training  Schools 
by  the  Pels  Institute  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Department 
of  Welfare  sought  to  develop  a retrogressive  system  of  youth  institutions. 

A decision  was  made  between  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  Welfare 
in  1996  to  the  effect  that  Welfare  would  develop  sufficient  facilities  to 
care  for  all  individuals  committed  by  Juvenile  Courts  either  in  its  own  insti- 
tutions or  in  those  operated  under  voluntary  auspices,  and  that  at  such 
time  as  these  facilities  were  ready,  the  flow  of  juvenile  court  commitments 
to  criminal  institutions  would  be  stopped.  On  this  basis,  the  Department 
set  about  acquiring  institutions  and  planning  new  institutions  to  fill 
the  void  created  by  the  loss  of  voluntary  effort  and  to  meet  the  need  that 
would  be  felt  by  removing  juveniles  from  such  institutions  as  the  Phila- 
delphia House  of  Correction,  Camp  Hill,  Dallas,  and  Muncy.  New  institutions 
were  acquired  through  purchase  at  Waynesburg,  Cresson  and  Loysville,  and  by 
transfer  from  counties  at  Warrendale  and  North  Philadelphia.  Later  South 
Philadelphia  and  the  Philadelphia  Day  Treatment  Center  were  added.  New 
institutions  were  subsequently  built  at  Cornwells  Heights  in  Bucks  County, 
at  Waynesburg  to  replace  the  old  institution,  and  at  New  Castle.  When 
Waynewburg  and  New  Castle  were  opened,  the  former  institution  at  Canonsburg 
was  transferred  to  the  Mental  Health  system.  At  the  same  time  as  the 
Department  was  concentrating  on  the  development  of  new  institutions,  it 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  programs  within  the  institutions.  Such 
innovations  as  involvement  of  public  schools,  development  of  co-ed  activities 
and  programs,  closer  relationship  between  home  and  institution  for  children, 
including  weekend  and  holiday  leaves,  involvement  of  parents  through  groop 
and  individual  coimseling,  development  of  foster  homes,  use  of  local  public 
schools  for  certain  children  capable  of  utilizing  these  facilities,  and 
development  of  work-related  activities  for  some  youngsters  were  all  intro- 
duced into  the  system  between  1956  and  1970.  Also,  three  Youth  Forestry 
Can^s  were  developed  with  new  buildings  built  by  GSA,  centering  on  a work- 
related,  group  counseling  program  which  provided  new  experiences  and  close 
adult-youth  relationships.  These  facilities  have  also  innovated  in  educa- 
tional and  craft  programs,  and  have  achieved  enviable  results  in  terms  of 
personal  development  of  many  of  the  boys  committed  there. 

One  of  the  fallacies  of  many  institutional  programs  is  the  wide  separation 
between  professional  treatment  staff  and  the  students  or  patients.  In  the 
Youth  Development  Centers  a real  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate  this  by 
developing  a team  approach  •^*'hich  locates  the  professional  staff  in  the 
residential  area  where  the  entire  staff  works  closely  together  in  relation 
to  diagnosis,  treatment,  privileges,  and  community  programs  for  the  youngsters. 

Another  fallacy  of  some  programs  has  been  the  effort  to  work  with  the  child 
alone,  rather  than  with  his  total  life  involvement  — family,  friends, 
church,  neighborhood,  school  and  other  organizations.  Repeatedly,  studies 
such  as  the  President’s  Crime  Commission  Report,  the  Reports  of  the  White 
House  Conferences  on  Children  and  Youth  (including  the  1970  Report),  the 
Report  of  HEW  Welfare  Task  Force,  have  identified  the  need  for  our  society 
to  eliminate  the  segmentation  of  service  delivery  and  the  development  of 
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integrated  programs  centered  aronnd  supporting  and  strengthening  family 
life.  In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  been  guilty  of  much  segmentation,  such  as 
the  Public  Assistance  program  operation  as  a state  agency  although  at  a 
local  level,  while,  the  child  welfare  program  operates  entirely  apart  as  a 
county  agency.  Similarly,  there  are  county  programs  for  elderly  persons 
separate  from  state  programs  for  mentally  ill  and  retarded.  In  addition, 
there  are  numerous  voluntary  agencies  and  often  this  multiplicity  of 
service  collides,  overlaps  and  conflicts. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  trying  to  develop  a comprehensive 
array  of  social  services  to  augment  the  family  income  plan  which  is  the 
basic  Public  Assistance  program.  Such  programs  as  neighborhood  centers, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  New  Careers,  employment  services.  Youth 
Service  Bureaus  are  all  important  innovations  strongly  recommended  by 
the  President's  Crime  Commission,  Tenant  Relations  Programs,  Governor's 
Branch  Office,  Homemaker  Services,  and  Child  Day  Care  Services  are  all 
aimed  at  reinforcing  basic  family  life  by  helping  individuals  to  meet  their 
problems  in  the  context  of  family  living.  It  is  the  Department's  conviction 
that  such  services  will  decrease  the  need  for  placement  of  children  and 
older  individuals,  and  will  provide  better  service,  often  at  lower  rates 
•than  the  former  system.  The  state  has  increased  its  share  of  financial 
participation  with  counties  not  only  in  basic  child  welfare  services,  but 
in  relation  to  the  juvenile  institutions.  In  1970,  this  share  reached 
50^  on  a state  average  for  these  services.  It  is  within  this  context  of 
family-centered  social  services  that  the  Youth  Development  Center  program 
and  the  other  delinquency  institutions  really  operate.  It  is  certainly 
not  true  as  yet  that  all  of  these  programs  are  closely  integrated,  but 
the  trend  is  definitely  in  that  direction.  For  example,  the  County 
Commissioners  have  repeatedly  voted  to  transfer  their  responsibility  for 
child  welfare  services  to  the  state,  both  to  relieve  the  counties  of  the 
financial  strain  of  this  program  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a 
more  comprehensive  manner. 

A basic  problem  in  the  Commonwealth  is  that  there  is  no  consistent 
philosophy  about  children,  but  rather  a fragmented,  hit  or  miss,  hot  and 
cold  approach  to  individual  problems  without  reference  to  'a  consistency 
of  point  of  view  or  the  inconsistencies  of  laws  enaated  at  different  times. 
There  is  no  Children's  Code  which  seeks  to  pull  together  all  of  the  laws 
relating  to  children,  their  rights,  privileges  and  benefits,  as  has  been 
done  with  the  school  laws  or  with  the  Welfare  Code,  For  example,  one  age 
is  used  in  relation  to  child  labor,  another  in  relation  to  juvenile  court, 
still  another  in  relation  to  cigarettes  and  liquor,  another  for  voting, 
marriage,  age  of  consent,  etc.  There  is  no  single  agency  which  is  named 
in  state  law  as  representing  the  advocate  role  of  government  on  behalf*  of 
children  comparative  to  the  Children's  Biu'eau  in  the  Federal  Government, 

When  everybody  speaks  for  children,  usually  nobody  speak  and  children  are 
apt  to  suffer.  It  was  not  until  the  Gault  Decision  came  along  that  the  right 
of  children  to  counsel  in  Juvenile  Court  proceedings  was  defined.  This 
proved  to  be  very  upsetting  to  the  state's  practices  in  juvenile  courts  and 
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for  a time  the  flow  of  children  to  delinq^uency  institutions  declined 
sharply  and  this  resulted,  in  an  administrative  decision  to  halt  the 
development  of  additional  delinquency  facilities.  Consequently  in  19^9  an^i 
early  1970  there  were  crises  in  relation  to  the  care  of  committed  delinquents, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities. 

It  seems  very  important  that  the  Legislature  in  considering  the  proposals 
before  it,  do  so  in  relation  to  the  interest  of  children  and  what  action 
may  best  promote  the  potential  each  child  has  for  his  individual  development. 
Children  usually  cannot  speak  for  themselves  and  they  are  not  able  to  fight 
on  an  equal  level  with  adults  who  neglect  or  mistreat  them.  Their  fighting 
is  done  often  by  their  behavior  in  running  away,  truanting,  stealing,  or  in 
other  areas  such  as  withdrawal  from  society,  many  forms  of  physical,  emotional 
and  mental  illness.  As  adults  in  social  agencies,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  understand  the  nature  of  childhood  and  the  needs  of  children  for  develop- 
mental supports.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  get  angry  with  children  and  to  reach 
out  at  them  punitively  because  they  are  smaller  and  this  has  been  almost 
traditional  in  relation  to  delinquent  youngsters.  The  sad  facts  are  that 
punitive  methods  have  usually  produced  at  least  50^  of  the  graduates  of  the 
old  training  schools  going  on  to  adult  crime.  In  our  own  institutions, 
recent  studies  have  shown  that  some  75  to  80^  of  the  youngsters  do  not  show 
up  in  institutions  within  a period  of  several  years.  While  this  is  not  to 
say  that  these  same  persons,  subjected  to  intense  pressures  in  their 
subsequent  lives  will  not  again  react  in  ways  that  offend  society,  but  it 
may  well  mean  that  modern  methods  of  care  and  treatment  stand  a good  chance 
of  aiding  a child  to  develop  beyond  his  need  to  react  negatively  and  with 
hostility  toward  his  family,  his  community  and  society. 

Wo  one  has  all  of  the  answers  to  the  disorders  that  afflict  children,  but 
much  has  been  learned  about  the  nature  of  child  development  and  the  forces  of 
society  that  have  to  be  rallied  to  provide  the  optimum  atmosphere  for  this 
development  to  take  place.  Society  is  turning  toward  much  earlier  intervention 
in  the  lives  of  children  to  provide  developmental  opportunities  such  as  day 
care  and  preschool  programs.  In  other  countries  these  have  been  very 
successful  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  similarly  so  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  important  then  that  this  early  effort  bear  a close  relationship  to 
what  happens  in  the  later  school  system  and  what  happens  in  the  special 
services  that  a child  may  need  as  he  proceeds  at  higher  levels.  The  continuum 
of  services  to  a family  and  to  individual  children  must  be  consistent  in 
philosophy  and  attitude  if  the  results  are  to  be  measurable  and  susceptible 
to  evaluation.  In  this  context,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  Task  Force 
give  most  serious  consideration  in  its  deliberations  not  only  to  what  may  best 
be  placed  into  a Department  of  Corrections,  but  what  services  and  facilities 
are  necessary  to  enhance  child  development  services  now  being  offered  and 
developed  in  the  Commonwealth, 
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Common-wealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Departm.ent  of  Corrections) 

Pittsburgh  Hearing 
August  21,  1970 

Testimony  of  Joseph  A.  Feconda 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Joseph  A.  Feconda,  Warden 
Washington  County  Prison 
Washington,  Pennsylvania 


Senator  Mazzei:  We  regret  that  Warden  Feconda  had  just  been  called 

away  because  of  an  emergency  at  his  institution.  Before  leaving.  Warden 
Feconda  asked  Mr,  Massaro,  the  Director  of  the  Southwest  Pennsylvania 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board,  to  read  the  statement  that  Joseph 
Feconda  had  prepared.  Mr,  Massaro,  welcome,  and  you  may  proceed. 

Mr,  Massaro:  I will  read  this  at  the  request  of  Warden  Feconda 

for  the  record. 


This  Task  Force,  I assume,  has  reviewed  the  document  I prepared  from 
a consensus  of  most  of  the  prison  wardens  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
during  my  t-wo  years  as  president  of  that  organization,  from  the  spring 
of  1968  to  the  spring  of  1970.  I will  not,  at  this  time,  review  those 
many  recommendations,  excepting  that  I will  be  happy  to  discuss  any 
questions  you  may  have  concerning  them, 

I do  not  see  any  great  value  in  divorcing  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  from 
the  Department  of  Justice.  If  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  is  made  nn 
independent  agency  and  was  headed  by  a cabinet  level  officer,  subject 
to  change  with  administrations,  we  would  only  diffuse  corrections  at 
the  state  le^/'el  with  the  possibility  of  political  decisions  rather  than 
professional  decisions.  If  I felt  that  the  improvement  of  corrections 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  wo-uld  be  determined  on  the  prestige  the 
Bureau  of  Corrections  held  at  the  state  level,  then,  certainly,  our 
problem  would  not  be  difficult  to  solve.  The  tasks  and  problems  confronting 
our  correctional  system  needs  the  sustained  efforts  of  the  legislature  and 
executive  to  solve  problems  rather  than  determine  whether  the  Bureau  of 
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Corrections  is  a cabinet  level  department  or  a branch  of  the  Department  of 
Justice, 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  corrections  can  best  be  served  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  by  keeping  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  a bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

A continuum  of  treatment  can  be  better  obtained  for  all  offenders,  at 
all  age  groups,  if  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
all  correctional  confinements.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  juvenile  and 
adult  institutions  be  managed  in  the  same  manner.  Juveniles,  should  of 
course,  be  continued  to  be  separated  from  adult  offenders.  Having  the 
administration  of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders  under  one  bureau  ■would 
affect  economies  and  improve  professional  services  by  making  them  available 
out  of  one  bureau.  The  types  of  services  I am  referring  to  wo'uld  include: 
medical,  psychiatric,  education,  counseling  training  shops  and  a possibility 
of  transferring  between  institutions  of  those  persons  'who  develop  special 
skills  and  interests. 

The  one  correction  related  service  that  has  made  vast  strides  in  our  state 
are  the  parole  services  under  the  State  Board  of  Parole.  Through  the 
Board's  leadership,  practically  all  county  adult  probation  services 
have  jjmproved  considerably.  It  is  my  opinion,  if  the  same  level  of 
effort  and  leadership  existed  at  the  state  level  for  corrections  as  it 
has  in  parole  services,  'we  would  not  find  ourselves  at  this  critical  stage 
in  corrections.  The  present  system  of  subsidizing  salaries  for  juvenile  and 
adult  probation  officers  at  the  county  level  has,  in  my  opinion,  worked 
wonders  in  upgrading  these  county  departments.  What  the  Board  of  Parole 
and  state  legislature  have  done  to  resolve  this  problem,  I am  sure,  can 
be  done  to  solve  the  problems  facing  corrections. 

I cannot  see  the  need  to  change  the  administrative  status  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  except  to  keep  its  close  liaison  with  the  Bureau  of  Corrections 
throi;igh  the  Department  of  Justice,  It  woiild  be  difficult  for  me  to  see  any 
value  in  the  state  taking  over  operation  of  all  county  jails.  If  standards 
were  established  by  the  legislat'ure,  if  jails  were  staffed  -with  competent 
staffs  including  custody  and  treatment,  co'unty  jails  co'uld  exercise  their 
proper  place  in  corrections  and  the  picture  brightened  appreciably  in  short 
order.  Regional  jails  and  state  institutions  can  never  replace  properly 
administrated  co'unty  institutions  which  are  receiving  first  offenders, 
young  offenders  and  those  people  who  have  their  first  brush  with  the 
law.  County  jails  are  Ideally  suited  to  becoming  treatment  centers 
by  making  use  of  available  comm'unity  services,  ccunty  mental  health  clinics, 
employment  possibilities,  state  rehabilitation  services,  locally  administered 
education  programs,  work  release  programs,  education  release  programs, 
professional  co'unseling,  accessabllity  of  family  and  friends  and  so  forth. 

No  state  institution  can  perform  these  services  on  a comparable  basis  if 
county  jails  were  properly  staffed  and  strong  standards  established  by  the 
legislature  and  enforced  by  the  Bureau  of  Corrections.  If  this  concept 
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of  the  county  jails  place  in  otot  correctional  system  were  accepted, 
some  very  small  county  jails  would  not  fit  into  this  pattern.  Legislation 
could  he  provided  for  these  small  counties  to  transfer  many  of  their 
inmates  to  larger  neighboring  counties.  In  effect,  what  this  system 
I have  proposed  might  very  well  create  is  a system  of  excellent  regional 
type  jails  throughout  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Length  of  sentences 
for  these  upgraded' institutions  should  be  pegged  at  approximately  12  to 
l8  months.  If  treatment  for young  offenders,  and  possibly  first  and  second 
offenders  in  not  effective  in  that  period  of  time  in  an  institution  pro- 
viding good  treatment  services,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

Sentences  beyond  12  to  l8  months  should  be  handled  at  the  regional  and 
state  levels, 

I am  not  opposed  to  the  concept  of  state  regional  jails.  When  construction 
of  these  institutions  are  completed,  they  will  be  in  a position  to  attempt 
rehabilitation  of  those  persons  county  jails  were  unable  to  help,  that  do 
not  necessarily  need  long  term  custody.  The  real  value  of  regional  jails 
in  the  long  term  picture  of  corrections  will  be  in  allowing  the  state  at 
some  time  in  the  future  to  house  most  of  their  population  in  what  should 
be  more  effective  sized  institutions.  Institutions  housing  a thousand  or 
more  inmates  have  long  past  served  their  usefulness.  I am  certain  that 

some  county  jail  systems  present  special  problems  that  need  special  attention. 
For  example,  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  things  we  have 
discussed,  will,  of  course,  be  of  benefit  to  all  penal  institutions,  but 
I have  made  no  effort  to  determine  any  specific  things  which  might  be  of 
value  to  Philadelphia.  They  may  very  well  have  special  problems  that 
would  need  separate  attention. 

The  problem  of  small  numbers  of  females  in  county  institutions  needs 
special  attention.  A task  force,  of  which  I am  a member,  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  for  some  time  and  has  recommended  establishment  of  small 
treatment  centers  for  women  offenders.  This  seems  the  only  practical 
solution  for  effective  treatment  of  female  offenders  confined  in  county 
j ails . 

Although  I am  deeply  concerned  that  many  persons  come  through  the  revolving 
door  of  corrections  ending  up  as  recidivists  in  long  term  institutions, 
that  certainly  could  have  been  helped  in  juvenile  centers  and  county  jails, 

I wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
will  always  be  a need  for  secure  institutions  to  protect  society  from 
those  persons  that  are  not  amenable  to  treatment  process  made  available 
to  them. 

ly^y  final  comment  would  be  a recommendation  to  the  legislature  for  deter- 
mining an  equiable  method  of  subsidation  to  counties  for  establishing 
good  standards,  properly  paid  staff,  treatment  staff  and  meaningful  programs. 
There  has  been  strong  support  for  the  state  to  assume  all  costs  of  inmates 
confined  to  state  institutions  by  the  various  counties.  Perhaps  the  best 
place  to  start  would  be  for  the  state  to  return  the  first  ^0%  of  those 
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monies  paid  for  maintaining  county  prisoners  in  state  institutions. 
This  could  be  gradually  extended  to  the  full  amount  counties  pay  for 
maintaining  prisoners  in  state  institutions.  This  money  could  be  ear- 
marked for  maintaining  desired  standards  and  wage  scales  necessary  to 
bring  coimty  institutions  to  accepted  professional  levels. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
Department  of  Corrections) 

Harrisburg  Hearing 
August  6,  1970 


F.  Emmett  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.,  Esq. 
1300  One  East  Penn  Square  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I9IO7 


Mr.  Fitzpatrick  did  not  submit  a written  statement.  Unfortunately, 
the  tape  of  his  testimony  was  not  clear  enough  to  transcribe.  A summary 
of  his  remarks  however,  was  included  in  the  minutes  at  the  meeting  and 
that  summary  follows . 

F.  Emmett  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  a former  Assistant  District  Attorney  for  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  came  to  Harrisburg  from  Philadelphia  to  testify.  He 
spoke  as  a lay  person  who  had  never  had  to  run  a correctional  facility, 
but  who  as  a Deputy  District  Attorney  and  later  as  a Defense  Attorney 
had  come  to  realize  some  of  the  problems  that  were  involved.  He  said 
that  a Department  of  Corrections  was  a desirable  thing.  He  felt  that 
the  problems  of  corrections  were  big  but  the  support  of  the  years  small. 

He  thought  that  a cabinet  level  department  could  give  it  the  kind  of 
advocacy  that  it  needed. 

He  was  very  careful  to  stress  that  the  quasi- Judicial  functions  of  the 
Parole  Board  should  be  included  in  this  new  department,  but  remain 
separate  from  it  so  that  the  inmates  could  feel  confident  institutional 
adjustment  would  not  become  the  only  criteria  for  release.  The  field 
services  of  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  coiild  howeyer  be  included. 

He  added  that  the  county  Jails  in  Pennsylvania  were  extraordinarily 
inadequate  and  that  their  function  should  be  reduced  to  that  of  holding 
the  untried. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  explained  that  Juveniles  and  adults  should  be  in  the  same 
system  because  chronological  age  alone  can  not  be  the  only  determinant  of 
behavior.  He  also  gave  an  articulate  argument  for  the  desirability  of 
heading  the  department  with  a political  appointment.  Political  leadership, 
he  stated,  is  responsible  to  the  public  and  often  brings  innovation  while 
bureaucrats  tend  to  become  unresponsive  and  unimaginative. 

Political  leadership  brings  the  short  time  infusions  of  energy  and  the 
commitment  necessary  to  make  things  happen.  He  thought  imagination  was 
lacking  in  corrections  where  wardens  are  doing  things  the  same  way  as 
they  have  for  half  a century. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative -Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
August  13,  1970 

Testimony  of  Ephraim  R.  Gomherg 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Ephraim  R,  Gomherg,  Executive  Vice  President 
Crime  Commission  of  Philadelphia 
12  South  12  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I9IO7 


I oppose  consolidation  of  state  services  for  juvenile  and  adult  offenders. 
Putting  into  one  department  all  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  services 
to  and  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  adult  criminals  is 
nothing  more  than  adding  two  minuses  and  hoping  to  get  a plus. 

Deficiencies  in  state  services  for  juveniles  under  the  State  Welfare 
Department's  administration,  and  gaps  in  adult  correctional  services 
under  the  Justice  Department,  will  not  be  cured  by  merger.  If  and  when 
the  state  is  disposed  to  act  aggressively  in  both  fields,  improvements 
will  result,  regardless  of  where  responsibility  for  the  services  rests. 

I see  nothing  wrong  with  the  proposal  that  the  Board  of  Probation  and 
Parole's  field  services  be  incorporated  into  a Department  of  Corrections, 
provided  that  a State  Department  of  Corrections  will  be  an  improvement 
over  the  bureau  status  presently  accorded  corrections  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Aggressive  leadership  producing  innovative  programs  is 
essential  if  Pennsylvania  is  to  move  out  of  the  Dark  Ages  of  penal  programming. 

The  state's  record  of  implementing  progressive  legislation  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  is  sad,  indeed.  A comprehensive  package  of  forward- 
looking  laws  adopted  in  I965  has  had  cavalier  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corrections  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  Authorized  by 
legislation,  but  never  produced  by  the  state,  is  the  clinical  correction 
facility  mandated  for  a site  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  a comprehensive 
network  of  regional  correctional  facilities,  satelite  facilities  to 
serve  non- correctional  institutions  of  the  state,  and  a variety  of  other 
innovations.  On  top  of  all  this  neglect  is  the  inadequate  status  of 
institutional  vocational  training  for  which  there  is  a wide  demand  on  the 
outside.  The  idleness,  absence  of  meaningful  training,  and  the  sense  of 
frustration  that  produced  the  Holmesburg  riot  in  Philadelphia  is  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  state  correctional  institutions.  It  would  be  a shame 
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to  combine  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  "with  an  unreformed  Bureau 
of  Corrections, 

It  is  my  feeling  that  a Department  of  Corrections  headed  by  a cabinet 
officer  could  be  subject  to  the  very  neglect  that  has  characterized 
state  corrections  under  the  Bureau  of  Corrections,  I do  not  believe  that 
the  state  -will  get  a better  correctional  system  by  changing  the  title 
of  its  administrator, 

I •would  much  prefer  to  see  the  state  develop  the  most  progressive  programs 
in  the  field  of  corrections  and  then  begin  to  think  about  consolidating 
operations.  You  don’t  give  the  public  anything  more  desireable  by  combining 
two  or  more  neglected  operations  into  a sauigle  department,  even  if  it  is 
headed  by  a member  of  the  cabinet, 

• 

There  is  no  likelihood,  in  my  mind,  of  the  state  taking  over  the  operations 
of  county  jails.  Statements  to  this  effect,  credited  to  the  Governor  and  - 
other  state  officials,  have  either  been  misquoted  or  quite  mistaken. 

Present  laws  give  the  state  the  authority  to  set  jail  standards  and  to 
inspect  for  compliance;  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  a request  by  the  state 
for  legislative  authority  to  put  co'unty  jails  out  of  business  if  they 
don’t  comply.  Present  laws  authorize  the  Governor  to  permit  the  housing 
in  half-empty  state  correctional  institutions  of  all  convicted  criminals 
sentenced  for  six  months  or  more;  but  the  Governor  never  has  invoked 
this  law  to  its  full  extent.  Present  laws  authorize  the  state  to  build 
or  to  acquire  regional  correctional  facilities  to  house  the  coimty  jail 
population  of  convicted  criminals  sentenced  for  six  months  or  more;  but 
only  one  or  two  of  these  new  facilities  have  become  operational  in  five 
years  time. 

County  jails  must  be  retained  to  house  the  accused  who  have  not  made  bail 
and  the  short  term  offender  for  whom  the  state  can  do  little  or  nothing; 
so,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  state  taking  over  the  operations  of 
co'unty  jails. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  the  state  o'ught  to  remove  every  criminal  convicted 
for  six  months  or  more  and  begin  to  develop  meaningful  training  programs  for 
them  in  state  and  regional  institutions.  This  wo'uld  mean  that  coimty 
jails  wo'uld  be  largely  'unpop'ulated  and  the  Philadelphia  prison  facilities 
could  be  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  -untried  without  taxing  their 
capacity. 

There  is  nothing  -wrong  with  permitting  probation  services  to  continue  on  a 
co'unty  basis,  provided  the  state  sets  standards,  authority  for  which  it 
now  does  not  have.  The  dollar  inducement  to  maintain  standards,  which  is 
the  state’s  only  method,  has  not  brought  about  a revolutionary  improvement 
in  county  probation  services. 
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My  principal  objection  to  removing  the  responsibility  for  probation 
services  from  the  county  courts  is  that  I do  not  like  the  trend  towards 
relieving  counties  and  m-unicipalities  of  their  responsibilities  for 
correctional  services,  and  I do  not  have  confidence  that  state  administered 
services  'will  improve  the  probation  systems  in  our  urban  centers  "iv-here 
most  of  the  probationers  are  to  be  found. 
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Coiranon.'wealth  of  Pearmsylvanla 
Legislative -Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Harrisburg  Hearing 
August  6,  1970 

Testimony  of  Mr,  Anthony  A.  Guarna 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Mr.  Anthony  A.  Guarna,  President 

Pennsylvania  Council  of  Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officers 
530  Port  Indian  Road 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania 


The  Pennsylvania  Coimcil  of  Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officers  are 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  its  viewpoints  to  the  Task 
Force  on  Corrections,  We  hope  the  Task  Force  recognizes  that  although  the 
invitation  to  appear  was  anticipated,  it  came  sooner  than  expected. 
Therefore,  this  presentation  may  not  be  as  fully  documented  as  it  would 
have  been  if  more  research  could  have  been  done.  We  also  realize  that 
this  Task  Force  has  a tremendous  job  before  them  and  recognize  their 
anxiousness  and  professional  concern  to  begin  preparation  of  a report 
concerning  corrections. 

We  assume  that  you  desire  this  presentation  to  be  open,  frank  and  honest. 
Therefore,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  state  that  your  task  is  difficult. 
Difficult  because  regardless  of  what  you  present  in  your  final  report 
to  the  Governor,  you  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  everyone  in  the  field  of 
Corrections,  including  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Chief  Juvenile  Probation 
Officers.  It  might  also  be  appropriate  to  note  that  the  legislators 
themselves  are  making  an  effort  to  study  the  field  of  Corrections  and  will 
be  holding  pul lie  hearing.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  two  reports 
on  Corrections  might  be  forthcoming,  each  different  in  context. 

It  appears  that  Pennsylvania  is  a crises  state.  Nothing  ever  gets  accom- 
plished unless  a crisis  occurs.  For  example,  a crisis  exists  in  the 
Philadelphia  prison  system.  Solution,  the  Governor  appoints  a Task 
Force  on  Corrections  to  investigate  correctional  problems  state-wide. 

Last  year,  a crisis  existed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  when 
they  threatened  to  close  down  some  institutions  for  juveniles  because 
of  financial  problems.  Solution,  the  legislators,  under  pressure,  granted 
a budget  increase.  Welfare  did  not  close  any  institutions.  We  suggest 
to  you  that  these  problems  did  not  just  begin  but  have  been  everexlstent 
in  this  Commonwealth  over  a period  of  years,  yet  only  a few  of  the 
problems  have  been  resolved. 
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There  have  been  many  studies  and  surveys  in  the  field  of  corrections 
in  Pennsylvania,  some  good  and  some  had,  ■with  hardly  any  action  taken  to 
implement  the  recommendations,  I will  not  take  time  to  mention  the  res'ults 
of  these  surveys  for  I am  certain  that  the  members  of  this  Task  Force,  who 
are  quite  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  corrections,  are  aware  of  them. 
However,  I would  like  to  name  some  of  the  surveys  that  took  place: 

(1)  Somewhere  between  195^  and  1957 j the  National  Association  on 
Probation  and  Parole,  now  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  conducted  a survey  on  Probation  services  in  this 
C ommonwe  alth . 

(2)  In  1962,  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission  Task  Force  and 
Advisory  Committee  issued  two  reports:  One  on  adult  institutions 
and  one  on  Probation  and  Parole, 


(3)  In  1964,  The  Pennsylvania  Citizens  Co'uncil,  now  kno-wn  as  Comm-un- 
ity  Services  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a report  on  the  Juvenile 

Court  Controversy.  To  wit:  the  lowering  of  the  J-uvenile  Court  Age, 

(4)  In  1967?  the  Legislative  Committee  on  State  Government  held  public 
hearings  on  House  Bill  No.  49  concerning  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Crime  Commission, 

(5)  Sometime  during  the  past  few  years,  I believe  in  I966,  the  Shay 
report  was  released.  This  farcical  report  was  concerned  with 
juvenile  institutions, 

(6)  Now,  we  "understand,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  ivlth 
funds  from  the  Crime  Commission  has  retained  the  services  of 
the  Pels  Institute  to  conduct  a s'urvey  on  j'uvenile  probation. 

(7)  In  addition,  we  have  the  Task  Force  Reports  from  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice; 
the  many  vol'uminous  reports  on  Corrections  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and  training;  the  vol’uminous 
reports  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welf'are; 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  Task  Force  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Crime  Commission, 


The  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Chief  J’uvenile  Probation  Officers  wishes  to 
comment  on  three  of  the  proposed  areas  of  discussion.  The  first  item: 

"Whether  the  head  of  the  new  agency  should  have  cabinet  status  or  whether 
it  sho'uld  be  a b'ureau  in  the  Justice  Department."  We  ass'ume  by  this 
statement,  this  Task  Force  has  already  formulated  an  opinion  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a new  agency  to  govern  corrections.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  a new  b'ureaucracy  will  improve  correctional  services. 
We  would  recommend  that  existing  agencies  be  strengthened  and  given 
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authority  to  enforce  standards,  regulations,  etc.  We  also  would  recommend 
that  a separate  agency  he  created  to  coordinate  all  correctional  services 
in  this  Commonwealth.  This  is  not  conflicting  with  ray  previous  statement 
because  there  is  already  an  agency  created  to  coordinate  the  Criminal 
Justice  program  in  Pennsylvania,  This  agency  is  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board.  With  authority,  the  Pennsylvania 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Board  could  perform  very  effectively  as  a 
coordinating  agency. 

However,  if  this  task  force  chooses  to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
another  agency  then  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  top  position  be 
removed  from  the  political  football  ring.  The  person  selected  should  be 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  Corrections  and  should  be  given  longer  than 
four  years  to  implement  a professional  correctional  program  in  this 
Commonwealth. 

The  second  item  we  desire  to  comment  on  is:  "Whether  probationary  services, 
now  at  the  County  level,  should  come  under  state  controls,"  We  wish 
to  emphasize  that  we  strongly  believe  that  juvenile  probation  services 
should  continue  under  its  present  state  of  local  control.  However,  we 
qualify  our  statement  by  adding,  under  the  supervision  of  a state  agency 
such  as  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Commission  or  a similar  agency  with 
authority  to  enforce  standards  and  guidelines  for  the  entire  state. 

At  a m.eeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officers 
held  in  Hershey  on  December  11,  1969?  the  following  resolution  was  passed, 

"To  insure  the  best  possible  services  for  children  referred  to  Juvenile 
Court,  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Commission  should  be  a centralized  standard- 
setting, consulting,  supervisory  agency  with  authority  to  enforce  standardized 
regulations.  Such  a system  under  this  Commission  appears  to  be  a most 
efficient  means  of  assuring  quality  services  to  children."  However,  if  this 
Task  Force  does  recommend  the  establishment  of  a new  agency  then  we  strongly 
recommend  that  the  administration  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  be  kept 
separate  and  apart  from  its  adult  counterparts. 

The  third  item  we  wish  to  comment  on  is  "Whether  jurisdiction  over  juveniles 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare."  Last  year, 
when  the  crisis  arose  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  concerning  the 
closing  of  some  Youth  Development  Centers,  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
on  Probation,  Parole  and  Correction  issued  a report,  the  contents  of  which 
we  partly  agree,  "This  association  also  recognizes  that  monies  are  not 

the  only  solution  to  the  omnipresent  problem We  further  petition 

the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission  to  undertake  a study  of  institutional 
facilities  for  juveniles  operated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Justice  to  determine  whether  said  institutions  are  properly  staffed  and 
programmed  to  provide  maximum  benefits  for  the  funds  available,"  We  would 
also  recommend  that  a study  be  done  to  determine  answers  for  this  question. 

We  do  know  that  instead  of  creating  new  institutions  for  juveniles,  we 
ought  to  be  initiating  new  plans  and  programs  to  keep  our  kids  out  of 
institutions.  For  example,  (this  program  is  already  existing  in  one  of 
the  states)  the  initiation  of  probation  grants;  i.e.  For  every  child  placed 
on  probation,  the  juvenile  court  would  be  paid  a sum  of  money. 
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These  monies  -would  be  used  to  develop  and  improve  present  probation 
services  and  would  be  used  to  develop  and  initiate  community-based  programs. 
We  s-ubmit  this  would  be  far  less  expensive  and  much  more  efficient  than  the 
establishment  of  another  bureaucracy. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  reiterate  that  no  matter  what  recommendations 
you  make,  you  will  not  satisfy  everyone  in  the  field  of  Corrections. 

We  do  know  that  the  time  for  action  is  now,  not  when  another  crisis 
develops.  Finally,  the  Pennsylvania  Coimcil  of  Chief  Jwenile  Probation 
Officers  again  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  for  being  invited  to 
present  this  paper  and  wishes  you  success  in  your  endeavors. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
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Testimony  of  Henry  S,  Hilles,  Jr. 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Mr,  Henry  S.  Hilles,  Jr,,  Esq. 

Pennsylvania  Program  for  Women  and  Girl  Offenders 
1100  Philadelphia  National  Bank  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I9IO7 


I.  INTRODUCTION: 

PPWGO  is  non-profit  corporation,  organized  in  I968  to  effect  statewide 
reforms  in  the  treatment  of  female  offenders.  Corporation  represents  a 
culmination  of  extensive  research  done  hy  AAUW  and  Friends  Prison  Service 
Committee,  Primary  concern  is  with  women  offenders  because  founders 
believed  reforms  could  more  easily  be  obtained  in  that  area;  no  fear. 

Board  of  Directors  consists  of  13  citizens,  and  PPWGO  can  call  on  a 
Judge's  advisory  group  of  seven  Judges  in  the  State,  As  you  know,  our 
Executive  Director  is  a member  of  your  task  force,  PPWGO  provided  staff 
work  for  Attorney  General’s  Task  Force  for  Regional  Community  Treatment 
Centers  for  Women. 

Board  is  deeply  concerned  at  entire  criminal  justice  system,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  commmunity  and  proper  treatment  of  the  offender, 
and  wishes  the  task  force  well, 

II.  GENERAL: 

Lloyd  N,  Cutler,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence,  appointed  by  the  President  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Robert  Kennedy,  told  Bar  Association:  Of  nine  million  serious 
crimes  committed  in  I968  (auto  theft,  burglary,  larceny  over  $50,  robbery, 
rape,  assault  and  homicide)  only  12^  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  anyone; 
orO-y  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  anyone;  only  resulted  in  the 

incarceration  of  anyone,  "The  sad  fact  is  that  our  criminal  justice  system 
as  presently  operated, does  not  deter,  does  not  detect,  does  not  convict 
and  does  not  correct,"  Further,  "by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  all 
serious  violence  is  committed  by  repeaters,"  In  an  on-going  study  of 
10,000  males  born  in  19^5  and  living  in  this  City,  6^  of  the  boys  accounted 
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for  53^  of  the  arrests  for  personal  attacks  (homicide,  rape  and  assault) 
and  of  the  arrests  for  robberies. 

III.  Six  basic  problem  areas  were  listed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force: 

1.  Should  services  for  juveniles  and  adults  be  incorporated  into 
the  same  department?  Do  not  have  the  expertise  to  comment  on  this. 

2.  Should  the  field  services  currently  being  offered  by  the 
Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  be  incorporated  into  the  Department  of 
Corrections?  Yes.  The  goal  of  unified  correctional  system  is  continuum 

of  treatment  from  Incarceration  to  total  freedom.  Avoid  fragmentation  between 
services  in  prison  and  out  of  prison.  Department  of  Corrections  should 
have  full  responsibility,  including  evaluation  of  when  an  offender  is 
eligible  for  some  form  of  parole,  and  then  should  carry  through  with 
administration  of  parole,  F.  Lovell  Bixby,  retired  Director  of  the  Di-'''ision 
of  Correction  and  Parole  in  New  Jersey  suggests  the  following  structure: 
a central  Parole  Board,  which  would  not  travel  from  institution  to  insti- 
tution, (l)  would  have  a policy-making  function,  (2)  hear  unusual  cases 
of  major  public  concern,  (3)  promulgate  guidelines  for  parole  field  workers 
and  (4)  hear  appeals  from  Hearing  Boards,  Then  establish  Hearing  Boards 
to  act  under  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Central  Parole  Board,  Each 
Hearing  Board  would  serve  one  or  two  institutions.  Composition:  (l)  a rep- 
resentative of  the  Central  Board,  (2)  a representative  of  the  institution 
and  (3)  a local  citizen  available  from  a panel  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Corrections.  Panel  would  be  necessary  because  no  private  citizen  could 
attend  all  the  Hearings.  Panels  could  be  volunteers  or  paid  on  a per 
diem  plus  expense  basis.  Secretary  of  Corrections  should  aim  for  a wide 
range  of  citizens  diversified  as  to  race  and  socioeconomic  status  and 
qualified  ex-offenders  should  not  be  excluded  automatically,  (June  1970 
issue  of  Federal  Probation).  This  would  achieve  a degree  of  community 
involvement,  which  we  consider  desirable. 

3.  Should  the  new  structure  for  the  offering  of  unified  correc- 
tional services  be  a department  level  organization  headed  by  a cabinet 
officer?  We  think  definitely  yes.  Are  aware  of  Judge  Woodside's  position 
that  this  would  make  the  Secretary  of  Corrections  too  "political". 

However,  we  think  the  Department  of  Corrections  warrants  the  importance 

of  a cabinet  level  post.  The  Attorney  General  now  serves  many  other 
functions  and  the  problem  is  too  big  to  be  given  to  the  Human  Services 
Department.  A theoretical  distinction  between  this  and  the  Human  Services 
Department  is  that  the  persons  treated  by  the  Department  of  Corrections 
are  not  voluntary. 

4.  What  should  the  relationship  of  the  County  jails  be  to  the 
new  department?  Alternatives:  (l)  State  takes  over;  (2)  Leave  as  is; 

(3)  State  should  promiiLgate  guidelines  with  respect  to  facilities, 
personnel  qualification  and  training,  and  the  rehabilitation  program. 

Would  give  the  Counties  the  option  of  turning  this  function  over  to  the 
state,  with  the  appropriate  changes  in  tax  revenue  sharing.  Would  provide 
for  power  in  the  Secretary  of  Corrections  to  take  over  Coimty  operations 
for  limited  or  unlimited  periods  of  time  if  the  Coimties  fail  to  comply  with 
the  State  guidelines.  This  program  would  undoubtedly  require  a State  subsidy. 
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The  other  two  alternatives  are  for  the  State  to  take  over  all  operation  of 
3.1 1 County  jails  or  to  preserve  the  present  County  jurisdiction.  My 
feeling  is  the  last  alternative  is  probably  the  least  desirable. 

5,  What  should  the  relationship  be  of  probation  services  now 
being  offered  by  the  County  Courts  to  the  new  department?  Same  as 
answer  to  number  4. 

6,  What  should  the  intra-departmental  organization  look  like? 

We  see  essentially  four  sub -department s : (l)facilities  and  services; 

(2)  personnel  which  would  encompass  recruitment  and  training  of  employees, 

(3)  treatment,  whether  maximum  security  or  community  treatment  centers, 

(4)  research  and  evaluation  , which  would  encompass  the  proposed  Central 
Parole  Board  and  the  Hearing  Boards,  Some  have  suggested  a fifth 

sub -department,  community  involvement.  Some  of  our  members  think  it 
very  Important  that  the  task  force  plan  in  community  involvement  in  the 
Department  of  Corrections.  Adoption  of  the  proposed  Hearing  Boards  would 
accomplish  this  task  with  respect  to  specific  cases  of  whether  or  not 
to  grant  parole.  Task  force  could  create  a citizen  advisory  board  for 
the  department  or  for  certain  aspects  of  the  department,  which  the  chair- 
man of  each  sub -department  could  consult  and  utilize.  If  so,  the  members  of 
the  Board  or  Boards  should  have  limited  terms,  say  not  more  than  six  years. 

Main  concern  here  is  that  Department  of  Corrections  be  run  in  an  effective 
and  enlightened  fashion.  Pressure  for  conmnmity  Involvement  would 
doubtless  diminish  if  citizens  had  confidence  that  the  best  possible  job 
were  being  done. 

Conclusion:  Godspeed. 
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Commissioner  William  R.  Hunt,  M.D. 
Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Allegheny  County  Court  House 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Dr.  William  R,  Hunt,  the  minority  representative  on 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Allegheny  County. 

As  you  know,  Allegheny  County  has  a population  of  1,600,000  citizens.  It 
operates  two  penal  facilities,  the  Allegheny  County  Jail,  which  has  a rated 
capacity  of  approximately  500,  and  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse,  with  a 
capacity  for  750  to  8OO. 

The  County  Jail  was  originally  intended  to  serve  as  a detention  facility 
for  pre-trial  and  short  term  prisoners.  Presently,  the  population  at  the 
jail  is  451. 

The  Allegheny  County  Workhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a facility  covering 
26  acres  with  a current  census  of  262. 

Although  Allegheny  County  for  many  years  has  conducted  a very  successful 
correctional  institution  at  the  Workhouse;  basically,  Allegheny  County  does 
not,  nor  do  I think  it  should,  assume  a position  of  being  an  expert  in  the 
business  of  correction  and  detention  of  prisoners.  The  Commonwealth  is  far 
better  qualified  to  carry  on  this  business  on  behalf  of  the  67  counties  and 
should  assume  responsibility  for  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  a term  longer 
than  6 months. 

Consequently,  we,  therefore,  have  recently  proceeded  with  a phase-out  of 
our  Workhouse  facility.  All  recent  prisoners  with  sentences  over  6 months 
have  been  slowly  transferred  to  state  facilities. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we,  in  Allegheny  County,  can  adequately  and  success- 
fully provide  for  short  term  prisoners,  and  for  those  prisoners  who  are 
awaiting  trial. 
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Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  relieve  Allegheny  County,  as  well  as  the 
other  66  counties  in  the  Commonwealth,  from  reimbursing  the  state  for 
prisoners  sentenced  by  the  counties  to  state  facilities.  In  1969?  Allegheny 
County  paid  $5.51  per  day  for  each  prisoner  housed  in  a state  facility.  This 
year  the  per  diem  rate  will  be  approximately  $6.30  to  $6.50.  In  1969,  the 
total  payment  from  Allegheny  County  to  the  Commonwealth  was  in  excess  of 

$1,500,000. 

With  the  phasing  out  of  the  Workhouse,  the  completion  of  the  two  regional 
facilities  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Allegheny  County  Jail  can  then  be 
used  as  a pre-trial  facility  and  a detention  facility  for  prisoners  detained 
6 months  or  less.  If  the  County  is  relieved  of  its  responsibility  of  reim- 
bursing the  Commonwealth  for  its  prisoners  in  state  institutions,  Allegheny 
County  can  then  embark  aggressively  on  an  adequate  work  release  program 
whereby  prisoners  sentenced  to  the  County  Jail  would  be  able  to  carry  on 
employment  while  confined  in  the  jail  and  earn  money  for  the  support  of  their 
families  and  for  the  payment  of  Court  costs  and  fines. 

Additionally,  more  fimds  would  be  available  to  the  Coirnty  to  update  and 
modernize  the  jail,  create  educational  and  religious  training  facilities, 
narcotics  treatment  programs,  alcoholic  addiction  programs,  work  release 
programs,  furloi;ighs  and  pre-release  guidance  centers. 

In  addition  to  relieving  the  counties  of  their  obligations  to  reimburse  the 
Commonwealth,  funds  should  be  made  available  immediately  for  the  completion 
of  the  regional  facility  in  Greensburg,  and  Mercer  Coimty.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  regional  facility  in  Mercer  County  has  not  gone  beyond 
the  purchase  of  land  stage. 

With  the  phasing  out  of  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse,  the  Greensburg 
and  Mercer  County  regional  facilities  will  be  necessaiy  for  the  placement 
of  short-term  prisoners  (up  to  a 4 year  sentence).  If  these  facilities  are 
not  completed  promptly,  the  sentencing  judges  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  commit  short-term  prisoners  to  state  penitentiaries. 

As  you  know,  the  concept  of  a regional  institution  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
Allegheny  County.  The  Allegheny  County  Workhouse,  built  104  years  ago,  was 
the  first  regional  institution  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
served  32  surrounding  counties. 

A logical  conclusion  to  the  regional  facility  system  for  Western  Pennsylvania 
would  be  the  creation  of  a regional  facility  in  Allegheny  County.  The  major- 
ity of  prisoners  will  be  from  Allegheny  County.  For  example,  over  10,000 
prisoners  were  confined  in  Allegheny  County  in  I969. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  important  that,  and,  I believe  necessary,  that  a 
defining  statement  of  policy  be  established  by  the  Commonwealth  so  that 
counties,  both  large  and  small,  can  proceed  to  set  forth  a local  policy  that 
accommodates  and  perpetuates  the  Commonwealth’s  policy  regarding  the  handling 
of  prisoners  sentenced  for  a term  longer  than  6 months. 
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Under  the  ciirrent  arrangement  for  the  confinement  of  both  short  and  long 
term  prisoners,  there  is  some  concern  among  the  judges  in  Allegheny  County 
that,  in  view  of  the  closing  of  the  Workhouse,  there  will  be  no  facility 
available  to  admit  or  detain  a prisoner  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
should  not  be  sentenced  to  a penitentiary.  In  their  opinion,  there  is 
currently  no  place  for  this  type  of  prisoner  to  be  committed.  Naturally, 
with  the  completion  of  the  two  regional  facilities  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
this  problem  will  be  partially  resolved. 

Of  serious  concern  to  us  is  that  imder  the  present  arrangement,  whether  it 
be  a temporary  or  a permanent  commitment,  there  is  a growing  practice  of 
gross  dissemination  of  prisoners  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  I have  been 
advised  that  this  practice  leads  to  difficulties  in  the  ultimate  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  prisoners  because  it  puts  a long  distance  of  travel  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  family;  thus  hindering  some  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation 
program. 

It  must  be  reluctantly  admitted  by  us  that  our  current  change  in  the  handling 
of  prisoners  in.  Allegheny  County  is  dictated  by  the  ever  growing  cost  of 
the  detention  of  prisoners  and  certainly  we  make  no  pretense  that  this  move 
is  dedicated  by  demonstrable  policy  of  better  correctional  methods. 

In  summary.  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  opinion  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to 
establish  the  following: 

a.  The  completion  of  the  regional  facility  in  Greensburg. 

b.  An  immediate  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
Mercer  County  regional  institution. 

c.  Legislation  be  enacted  to  relieve  the  counties  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  reimbiirse  the  Commonwealth  for  coirnty  prisoners 
detained  in  state  institutions. 

d.  The  relative  savings  by  the  respective  counties  of  the  per  diem 
rate  will  then  enable  the  counties  to  use  those  funds  to  upgrade, 
modernize  and  create  necessary  training,  moral  and  religious  pro- 
grams for  the  short  term  prisoners  and  pre-trial  prisoners. 

e.  Allegheny  County  and  other  counties  can  then  embark  on  an  active 
work  release  program. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  probably  know,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
father  of  the  penal  system.  We  built  the  first  penitentiary  in  the  old 
Walnut  Street  Jail  in  Philadelphia  in  1790.  l80  years  later,  we  are  trying 

to  perfect  a system  we  started.  It  is  only  natural,  in  view  of  our  history, 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  be  a leader  in  the  modernization  of 
penal  institutions. 

Juvenile  and  Child  Welfare  Services 


Of  primary  concern  to  us  in  Allegheny  County  is  the  ever-growing  problem 
of  financing  what  is  really  an  inadequate  correctional  system  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  and,  its  related  problem,  the  proper  care  of  the  dependent  and 
neglected  child. 
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It  is  apparent  that  we  are  doing  an  inadequate  job  in  both  cases.  Of 
serious  concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that  when  an  improper  performance  is 
carried  out  with  a dependent  neglected  child,  he  soon  graduates  into  a 
dependent  of  our  juvenile  court  facility. 

The  budget  for  our  dependent  and  neglected  children  program  has  grown  from 
3.9  million  dollars  in  I968  to  6.17  million  dollars  in  1970. 

Our  case  load  has  grown  from  2,9l8  as  of  June  30,  I968  to  3? 567  as  of 
June  30,  1970. 

We  currently  have  1,183  children  located  in  22  facilities  spread  through- 
out the  entire  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

All  public  Child  Welfare  Agencies  in  the  Commonwealth  experienced  the 
problem  of  not  being  able  to  provide  certain  children  with  the  kind  of  help 
they  need.  This  is  particularly  true  of  children  with  emotional  problems 
whose  behavior  may  be  delinquent  in  nature,  or  children  who  exhibit  a 
variety  of  symptoms  related  to  mental  illness,  and  who,  for  numerous  reasons, 
are  not  able  to  live  in  their  own  homes. 

Many  of  the  acute  problems  are  related  to  children  whose  custody  is  given 
to  Child  Welfare  Agencies  by  Juvenile  Court  and  for  whom  no  treatment 
facilities  are  available  to  the  Child  Welfare  Agency.  What  usually  happens 
at  this  point  is  that  placements  are  made  in  facilities  that  are  not 
designed  to  provide  the  needed  help,  or  the  children  are  placed  in  emer- 
gency care  for  long  periods  of  time.  In  either  situation,  the  child  does 
not  receive  the  help  he  needs,  and,  in  many  instances,  because  he  is  not 
helped,  his  behavior  becomes  more  disordered  and/or  asocial  (destructive). 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  bears  upon  the  process  by  which  Child  Welfare 
Agencies  are  given  custody  of  the  children  by  Juvenile  Courts,  The  designa- 
tion of  dependent  and  neglected  by  a Court  does  not  assure  a child  of  receiving 
the  treatment  he  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  a Court’s  unwillingness  to  make 
a finding  of  delinquent  sometimes  precludes  the  placement  of  children  in 
the  type  of  facility  which  may  be  the  most  helpful  to  him  at  a given  point 
in  his  life. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  existing  methods  of  providing  social  services 
to  families  and  children  needs  to  be  changed,  including  the  part  played  by 
Juvenile  Courts,  The  Court  should  be  involved  only  in  making  a judicial 
determination  when  such  is  needed.  The  decision  relative  to  the  type  of 
help  the  family  and  child  needs,  should  be  rendered  by  a governmental 
agency  that  has  the  knowledge,  experience  and  qualifications,  as  well  as 
an  awareness  of  the  total  range  of  resources  available  to  help  the  child 
and  his  parents. 

By  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  the  required  service  would  be  part  and  parcel 
of  a broad-based,  community  wide  human  services  department  which  would 
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diagnose  the  cause  then  provide  the  necessary  treatment.  This  arrangement 
■would  he  expensive  and,  consequently,  a change  in  the  mode  of  financing  the 
services  would  have  to  he  made  and  he  home  largely  hy  the  Commonwealth. 

In  view  of  these  recommendations,  it  would  he  necessary  to  study  and  modify 
the  role  of  the  existing  services  available  in  the  Commonwealth,  including 
youth  development  centers.  Juvenile  Courts,  and  other  organizations  which 
are  involved  in  helping  families. 

The  fragmented,  -uncoordinated,  and  inadequate  system  of  helping  children 
that  now  exists,  results  in  each  organization  having  its  own  funding  so-urce, 
selecting  its  own  priorities,  and,  ultimately,  doing  only  a limited  part 
of  the  joh  necessary  to  help  children  and  families.  The  result  is  that  many 
children  are  not  helped,  and,  in  fact,  the  disability  may  he  aggravated. 

The  Child  Welfare  Service  in  Allegheny  County  is  being  required  to  take, 
hy  virtue  of  Co-urt  Order,  children  who  cannot  he  managed  at  the  shelters 
available  in  Allegheny  County  for  children  with  a serious  behavior  problem. 

The  situation  is  becoming  progressively  worse.  By  conservative  esthnate, 
out  of  l40  children  now  in  residence  at  the  shelters,  30  are  displaying 
serious  signs  of  emotional  disturbance  and  6 are  mentally  retarded.  The 
staff  is  not  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  supervision  and  care  needed  by 
children  with  aggressive,  acting-out,  hostile  and  bizarre  behavior. 

A more  recent  development,  aggravating  the  situation  even  f-urther,  has  been 
the  referral  of  many  children  from  the  mental  health  and  mental  retardation 
program  in  need  of  care  pending  placement  in  interim  care  facilities. 

Although  the  problems  which  I have  presented  here  today  are  not  new,  the 
degree  to  which  they  have  influenced  the  operation  of  our  shelter  facilities 
is  now  becoming  critical.  It  is  not  possible  for  -us  to  continue  to  receive 
children  in  our  emergency  care  shelter  whom  we  cannot  move  out,  and  for 
whom  we  do  not  have  the  appropriate  staff  and  facilities. 

Consequently,  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  access  to  facilities  intended 
to  provide  care  for  pre -delinquent,  mentally  disturbed,  mentally  retarded 
and/or  a combination  of  all  three. 

I have  for  your  consideration,  the  statistical  and  financial  information 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Services  of  Allegheny  County  showing  the  increase 
from  1968  up  to  1970.  These  figures  are  self-explanatory  and  emphasize 
even  more  strongly  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  provide  the  facilities 
necessary  to  help  children  and  families. 

The  resolution  of  the  problem  of  the  Juvenile  delinquent  and  the  dependent, 
neglected,  or  deprived  child  presents  a dilemma. 

In  my  opinion  the  acute  problem  child  can  best  be  handled  by  local  officials. 
Local  knowledge  of  the  contributary  factors  is  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  the  child's  problem  and  of  society's  problem  in  handling  him. 
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Correct  diagnosis  and  corrective  therapy  in  these  cases,  however,  is  a 
highly  sophisticated  and  an  expensive  art.  It  is  beyond  the  budget  capa- 
bilities of  most  local  county  officials. 

There  is  a dearth  of  capable  and  adequately  trained  personnel  to  handle 
the  job.  But,  it  can  best  be  handled  by  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  present  time  in  Allegheny  County  we  find  ourselves  hounded  by  State 
officials  demanding  sophisticated  treatment  and  handling  of  children;  but 
at  the  same  time,  this  same  Commonwealth  remb-urses  us  much  less  than  the 
amount  intended  by  present  governing  legislation. 

Instead  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost,  we  have  been  getting  less  than 
thirty  per  cent. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  state  should  fund  completely  the  detention, 
corrective,  and  rehabilitation  facilities.  Only  the  state  can  provide  the 
sophisticated  program  that  is  needed  for  all  of  the  Commonwealth.  Certainly 
the  smaller  counties  cannot  provide  this. 

This  would  then  free  the  local  communities  or  coimties  to  concentrate  on 
local  problems  of  handling  the  acute  case,  and  the  general  problem  of  local 
youths . 

Certainly  there  is  need  for  a complete  review  of  our  handling  of  this  most 
important  problem  in  our  society.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  we  must 
separate  the  judicial  and  the  social  problem  in  our  thinking. 

I thank  you  very  much  for  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  you. 

Senator  Mazzei:  As  a fonmer  employee  of  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse, 

I rather  hate  to  see  them  close  the  place.  I wonder  if  it  might  be  possible 
to  use  it  for  a pre-release  center  or  for  a work-release  center?  I know 
they  are  having  troubles  with  the  work-release  center  at  Grubb stake. 

Commissioner  Hunt:  I would  have  no  objection  to  the  Workhouse  being  used 
in  such  a way.  It  is  in  fair  condition  but  the  cost  of  refurbishing  it  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  county.  The  only  reason  we  are  talking  about 
closing  it  is  financial.  We  would  be  glad  to  turn  it  over  to  the  State 
for  any  constructive  program. 

Senator  Mazzei:  I am  going  to  personally  look  into  this.  Thank  you. 
Commissioner  Hunt. 
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CHILD  WEI,FARE  SERVICES  OF  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 
STATISTIG\L  AND  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION  - 1968  and  1970 


Pe  rsonnol 


1968 


1970 


Acimi  ni  strative 

and  Casework 

73 

94 

Clerical 

21 

28 

Shelter  Care  Administration 

4 

5 

Houseyjarents 

58 

80 

Nurses 

6 

7 

Other 

27 

44 

Expendi tures 

Actual  1968  Anticipated  1970 

Total  Program 

$3, 

487,838  $ 

5,249,800 

Foster  Care 

Foster  Homes 

968,719 

1,350,000 

I ns  ti tutions 

1, 

016,000  ( 

1,650,000 

Shelter  contracts 

with 

( 

I ns  t i tut i 

ons 

73,600  ( 

Shelter  care  operation 

( 

by  Child 

Welfare 

175,268  ( 

Other  (medical,  dental 

psychological , 

clothing , 

etc.  ) 

147,635 

165,000 

Adminis  t rati ve 

Personnel 

865,131 

1,700,000 

Other  administrative 

( rent , travel , 

supplies ,etc . ) 

98,724 

183,800 

Day  Care  (not  included  in  total  above)NONE 

48,000  - County 

980,000  - State 

Caseload 

Active  Cases  6/68 

Active  Cases  6/70 

Protective  Service 

1893  children 

- 607  families 

2176  children  793 

Foster  Care 

757  children 

375  families 

1198  children  582 

Foster  Homes 

463  children 

847 

Institutions 

294 

351 

Shelter  Care 

161 

143 

Adoptive 

3 

140 

Purchase  of  Services 

1968 

1970 

Number  of  child  care  institutions 

17 

24 

Rates  per  diem  ( ins ti tutions )$5 . 00 

to  $13.50 

$7.00  to  $21. 

Foster  Home  Rates  - 

Regular 

$2.15 

$3.00 

Special 

4.75 

4.75 

Special 

6.37 

6.37 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
August  13s  1970 

Testimony  of  Jacob  J.  Kaufman 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Mr.  Jacob  J.  Kaufman 

Director  & Professor  of  Economics 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

4ll  Boucke  Building 

University  Park,  Pennsylvania  l6802 


I would  like  to  submit  the  following  comments  concerning  the  proposed 
legislation  which  would  establish  a Department  of  Corrections  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

1.  As  a result  of  my  experience  as  co-chairman  of  the  Commonwealth 
Priorities  Commission,  it  is  my  judgement  that,  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  administrative  legislation,  it  would  be  desirable  to  determine 
the  appropriate  goals  and  objectives  of  that  administrative  unit.  In  the 
past,  there  has  been  a tendency  to  establish  such  a unit  without  consid- 
ering the  goals  and  objectives  which  are  to  be  achieved. 

2.  Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  spell  out  the  specific  goals  and 
objectives  of  a Department  of  Corrections,  there  is  one  broad  philosophical 
goal  that  should  be  considered,  namely,  whether  a Department  of  Corrections 
should  be  concerned  with  "punishment"  or  whether  it  should  be  concerned 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  who  have  come  into  conflict  with  the 
law.  It  is  my  judgement  that  it  is  the  latter  philosophy  that  shoiild 
permeate  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

3.  There  has  been  a failure  to  recognize  that  most  arrests  and  confine- 
ments take  place  at  local  levels  which  do  not  have  either  any  understanding 
or  any  facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  persons  who  have  violated 
certain  laws.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  legislation  should  make  certain  that 
there  is  established  a coordinated  approach  between  the  local  and  state 
levels.  One  consideration  in  the  development  of  such  a coordinated  approach, 
as  well  as  for  the  achievement  of  certain  goals  and  objectives,  is  to 
provide  an  incentive  system  which  would  reward  local  administrative  units 
for  carrying  on  activities  which  yield  the  goals  and  objectives  established 
by  the  State. 
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4.  The  manner  in  which  correctional  institutions  are  operated  is  incon- 
sistent with  rehabilitation.  In  other  words,  the  very  structure  of  a 
correctional  institution  is  incompatible  with  the  rehabilitation  goal 

of  that  institution.  This  requires  a complete  re-thinking  of  the  structure 
of  a correctional  institution  and  a re-structuring  of  its  operations. 

5.  Like  many  other  institutions  in  our  society,  the  most  important 
ingredient  in  the  rehabilitation  of  inmates  is  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
which  is  concerned  with  this  activity.  Heavy  emphasis,  therfore,  should 
be  placed  on  training  and  re-training  of  personnel  which  is  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  of  corrections  which  is  adopted  by  the  State. 

6.  In  the  creation  of  any  organizational  unit,  it  is  essential  that  the 
legislation  spell  out  the  goals  of  that  "unit  and  provide  the  mechanism 
for  determining  the  extent  to  which  these  goals  can  be  achieved.  This 
approach  is  consistent  with  the  Governor's  concern  with  priorities  and 
the  establishment  of  a program-planning -budget- system. 

I have  not,  of  course,  spelled  out  the  reasoning  behind  the  suggestions 
made  above.  If  you  are  interested  in  additional  comments,  I shall  be 
very  happy  to  present  them  to  you  or  the  members  of  the  Governor's  Task 
Force. 
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Dr.  Curt  Konietzko,  Director 
Institute  for  Living,  Inc. 

300  South  Nineteenth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I9IO3 


Judge  Wilkinson;  Our  final  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  Curt  Konietzko, 
who  is  with  the  Institute  of  Living  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  is  partic- 
ularly qualified  today  because  he  was  a psychologist  at  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  and  was  a psychologist  and  director  of  the  drug  problem  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole,  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
been  a psychologist  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Penitentiary  of  Trenton.  ¥e 
have  a man  particularly  qualified  to  discuss  our  problems. 

Dr.  Konietzko;  Furthermore,  I had  twelve  years  of  state  service. 

On  the  question  of  the  integrated  correctional  system,  I am  in  favor  of 
that.  That  system  should  include  probation  and  parole,  and  also  the  county 
jails . 

The  problem  of  how  to  carry  this  out  is  a difficult  political  problem. 

The  other  problem,  that  of  developing  an  effective  system  that  does  what 
we  want  it  to  do,  is  much  more  difficult.  I don't  see  how  you  can  have  an 
effective  system  without  having  an  organization  that  is  integrated  on  the 
community  level,  on  the  probation  and  parole  level,  and  on  the  institutional 
level.  I am  assuming  that  the  new  correctional  system  would  be  designed  to 
correct  himian  behavior  rather  than  to  act  as  a custodial  place  for  keeping 
people.  We  do  recognize  that  some  people  will  have  to  be  kept  confined  for 
a considerable  length  of  time  in  what  is  very  much  a custodial  status. 

We  have  two  problems.  One  is  the  organization.  The  other  is  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  program  for  treatment  or  correction.  In  regard  to 
whether  it  should  have  departmental  status,  I believe  it  should,  and  it  does 
not  have  to  have  political  leadership.  I do  believe  that  it  should  be  at 
the  department  level.  I further  believe  that  a department,  including  in- 
stitutions, probation,  parole,  community  activities,  must  have  very  imagina- 
tive leadership  as  well  as  good  support  of  well- trained  people. 
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You  are  going  to  find  by  and  large  that  the  county  probation  departments 
are  not  going  to  be  very  eager  to  embrace  this  program.  They  are  very  often 
political  and  aligned  with  the  county  political  organization.  Furthermore, 
they  have  their  own  little  programs  and  their  own  little  empires . They 
don't  want  to  give  those  things  up. 

I think  you  will  find  the  same  thing  with  the  county  jails.  Some  wardens 
might  be  receptive  to  this  idea,  but  many  will  fight  it,  not  because  the 
idea  isn't  good,  but  because  many  of  them  are  political  and  have  patronage 
jobs.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  you  will  get,  the  idea  of  integrating  our 
Corrections  into  a unified  department  is  a good  idea.  I hope  you  can  carry 
it  off. 

I know  there  will  be  arguments  that  there  will  not  be  enough  funds  for  this 
kind  of  an  integrated  program.  Corrections  has  always  been  without  funds. 
This  is  nothing  new.  It  would  seem  to  me  more  likely  that  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  adequate  funds  would  be  greater  under  strong  and  unified 
leadership  than  under  its  present  fragmentary  one. 

I do  not  say  that  creating  a new  department  and  a new  organization  will  solve 
your  problems . However,  good  organization  might  make  the  solution  possible. 
The  way  it  is  now  with  the  buck-passing,  with  the  fighting  between  city  and 
state  and  between  agencies  of  the  same  level  of  government,  and  with  the  con- 
flicts of  personalities  which  are  intensified  by  separate  empire  building, 
buck-passing  becomes  a very  normal  way  of  dealing  with  the  problems.  It 
also  makes  adequate  planning  for  the  needs  of  the  community  an  impossibility. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  all  you  have  to  have  is  divided  responsibility 
and  each  segment  tries  to  use  the  other  as  a scapegoat  for  the  deficiencies 
of  the  program.  I am  convinced  that  an  effective,  coordinated  program  re- 
quires the  services  to  be  under  one  umbrella,  with  one  person  to  see  that 
plans  are  developed  and  carried  out. 

Furthermore,  an  integrated  system  would  provide  better  opportunities  for 
training.  You  are  going  to  have  to  have  more  training.  Training  has  to  be 
an  on-going  program  if  you  are  going  to  have  efficiency  and  high  morale. 

I think  you  can  only  have  this  training  program  and  improved  morale  if  you 
have  one  program,  one  head,  and  one  person  responsible.  Now  you  have  a 
bureau  here,  a board  there,  a county  agency  here  and  a county  agency  there. 
Getting  them  all  together  to  develop  any  kind  of  a reasonable  training  pro- 
gram is  utterly  impossible. 

Judge  Wilkinson;  Would  you  include  juveniles  in  this  department? 

Dr.  Konietzko;  Yes,  I would.  Here  again  you  would  have  a matter  of 
priority.  You  would  have  somebody  in  charge  who  will  be  able  to  determine 
what  priority  should  be  followed.  Would  the  money  be  best  spent  in  the 
juvenile  area,  or  best  spent  in  the  adult  area?  Which  will  provide  greater 
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return  for  the  dollars  spent?  These  are  the  kind  of  decisions  that  can  be 
made  in  one  department.  But  the  decision  should  be  based  upon  adequat^ 
research  and  upon  the  evaluation  of  experiences  in  other  jurisdictions. 
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The  Honorable  Burton  Laub 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
Dickinson  College 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania  17013 

Judge  Wilkinson:  Our  next  witness  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  speak 

to  us  this  morning.  He  was  a District  Attorney  in  Erie  County  for  fourteen 
years.  He  was  then  on  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Erie  Coimty  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  a Member  of  the  original  Devers  Commission  which  examined 
the  penal  system  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  now  graduated  from  being  a Judge 
and  is  Dean  at  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law.  He  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  penal  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  for  many  years. 

Dean  Laub:  I have  not  prepared  a statement  as  I have  just  returned 

to  this  coimtry  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
shortness  of  time  to  prepare,  I did  want  to  come  because  I have  long  had  an 
interest  in  penal  affairs.  Ever  since  I was  six  years  old,  in  fact.  Then 
I received  twenty-five  cents  a week  cleaning  spittoons  in  our  local  jail. 

So  my  experience  started  way  back  and  continues,  as  I have  been  a chairman 
of  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Attorney  General  on  Penal  Affairs  for  the 
last  several  years. 

When  I talked  to  your  Recorder  on  the  telephone,  he  gave  me  the  six  areas 
in  which  you  are  primarily  interested.  I shall  address  myself  to  those 
questions.  They  are  the  things  I have  been  thinking  about  since  receiving 
your  invitation. 

The  first  of  these  issues  as  it  was  put  to  me  is,  "Should  adult  and  juvenile 
institutions  and  sei^ices  be  administered  by  the  same  department?" 

In  my  view,  they  ought  to  be.  There  should,  of  course,  be  a deputy  for  treat- 
ment in  charge  of  juveniles  and  a deputy  in  charge  of  adults.  The  program  for 
the  juveniles  and  adults  should,  of  course,  not  be  identical.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  we  have  juveniles  whose  behavior  is  like  adults,  and  adults 
whose  behavior  is  like  juveniles.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  an  ability, 
a mobility  to  move  juveniles  from  one  institution  to  another.  This  is  one 
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of  the  principle  aspects  of  classification  which  is  the  identifying  of  groups 
of  individuals  for  treatment  and  putting  them  in  places  where  they  can  get 
the  appropriate  treatment  and  he  returned  safely  to  the  community. 

I would  like  to  pause  here  for  a moment  to  mention  something  that  I think 
ought  to  he  mentioned  since  we  are  talhing  about  rehabilitation.  Quite 
frequently  people  are  apt  to  say  that  a prison  system  is  a failure  because 
the  prisoners  are  recidivists  - come  back  time  and  time  again.  I don't  think 
this  is  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a prison  system. 

To  begin  with,  the  prisoner  did  not  start  in  prison.  He  became  a criminal 
in  society  in  general.  To  say  that  the  prison  failed  because  the  prisoner 
gets  into  trouble  again  is  very  much  like  blaming  the  hospital  for  that 
person  who,  having  typhoid  fever,  is  sent  to  a hospital  and  cured.  Then  he 
returns  to  his  same  locality  where  he  drinks  the  same  drinking  water,  and 
becomes  infected  again.  Then  you  blame  the  hospital  for  not  rehabilitating 
or  curing  this  person. 

The  simple  matter  is  the  infection  came  from  society  in  the  first  place. 

When  you  talk:  of  the  problem  of  rehabilitation,  you  must  consider  that  that 
problem  is  far  wider  than  the  prison  system.  We  know  that  the  attitudes  of 
society  toward  the  prisoner  when  he  is  once  released,  is  even  worse  than 
before  he  went  in  in  the  first  place.  Therefore,  fitting  him  back  into 
society  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing.  We  should  not  necessarily  charge 
this  to  the  prison  system. 

The  second  question  given  to  me  concerns  whether  or  not  a separate  Department 
of  Corrections  should  be  created  with  a Secretary  of  Corrections?  I have 
some  mixed  feelings  about  this.  I know,  of  course,  of  the  experiences  the 
Bureau  has  had  since  1953  under  the  Attorney  General,  who,  incidentally,  has 
cabinet  level.  In  creating  a new  Department  of  Corrections,  you  may  be 
merely  creating  a new  bureaucracy  and  adding  more  bureaucrats. 

Yet,  having  a person  at  the  cabinet  level  exclusively  concerned  with 
Corrections  might  be  a good  thing.  Then  again,  there  are  other  things  that 
suggest  that  the  correctional  function  might  well  remain  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

For  example,  one  of  the  things  that  is  very  important  to  the  correctional 
process  is  the  drafting  of  appropriate  legislation.  A good  deal  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  geared  to  that.  Furthermore, 
there  is  the  matter  of  handling  many  post- convictions  problems  which  are 
connected  with  Corrections  - problems  of  prisoners  privileges  and  rights, 
for  example.  These  things  cause  a considerable  amount  of  litigation  in 
which  the  Attorney  General's  office  is  involved. 

May  I pause  here  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  difficiencies 
of  Corrections  in  this  state  and  in  other  states,  is  that  it  does  not  have  an 
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adequate  liaison  with  the  Legislat\ire.  When  Legislatures  are  confronted 
with  appropriations,  when  they  are  involved  with  a hit  of  legislation, 
they  are  not  often  appropriately  informed  as  to  what  the  problems  are. 

For  example,  it  took  us  nearly  three  years  to  get  changed  a statute  deal- 
ing with  so-called  confinement  at  hard  labor  so  that  judges  might  have 
greater  options  when  sentencing.  When  we  tried  to  do  that,  the  legislators 
did  not  have  this  explained  to  them.  They  did  not  understand  why  this  was 
being  done.  In  fact,  they  thought  it  was  an  attempt  to  coddle  prisoners. 
This,  of  course,  was  furtherest  from  the  truth. 

I believe,  therefore,  there  should  be  some  kind  of  an  Advisory  Board  in- 
volving both  of  the  houses  of  our  legislature  who  meet  periodically  with 
the  Department  of  Corrections  or  with  the  Commissioner , if  it  is  not  a 
separate  department.  Many  of  our  problems  would  be  solved. 

For  example,  a Department  of  Corrections  must  have  a good  overall  plan  and 
a good  overall  plan  cannot  possibly  be  implemented  without  the  knowledge 
and  participation  of  the  Legislatiore . 

The  whole  matter  of  corrections  is  intimately  tied  up  with  the  matter  of 
the  criminal  code,  and  the  criminal  code  is  the  product  of  the  legislature. 
Legislators  have  every  right  to  want  to  know  why  people  are  trying  to  change 
the  criminal  code.  Why  they  want  to  change  the  old  Ludlow  Act,  for  example. 

I think,  therefore,  that  it  is  within  your  authority  to  recommend  some  kind 
of  an  advisory  committee  which  would  bring  together  legislators,  the  admin- 
istrators of  correctional  programs,  and  other  citizens,  labor  leaders  for 
example . 

The  next  question  I was  asked  was,  "Should  the  services  of  the  Board  of 
Probation  and  Parole  be  integrated  into  an  overall  Correction  Department?" 

My  answer  to  that  is  definitely  no.  I do  not  believe  it  should  be,  if  only 
for  psychological  reasons.  The  prisoner  automatically  associates  the  prison 
officers  and  officials  with  the  enemy.  The  Probation  and  Parole  officer 
must  not  be  identified  as  the  enemy.  From  a psychological  reason  and  stand- 
point, if  for  no  other  reason,  probation  and  parole  should  be  separate  from 
the  correctional  department. 

There  is  a psychological  moment  when  a prisoner  should  be  put  on  the  street 
if  he  is  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  his  confinement.  He  can  be  held 
too  long  or  released  too  soon.  If  you  doubt  that,  you  might  as  well  not 
put  him  in  the  institution  in  the  first  place.  You  must  have  mobility  and 
flexibility  in  the  system  so  that  a man  can  work  himself  back  into  society. 

We  somehow  have  to  convince  the  public  that  a man  needs  help  into  working 
his  way  back  into  society  and  it  must  not  put  roadblocks  unnecessarily  in 
his  way. 
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The  next  question  I was  asked, was,  "Should  the  state  take  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  county  jails?" 

I regret  to  say  I disagree  with  my  good  friend,  the  District  Attorney  of 
Philadelphia.  We  have  disagreed  before  and  have  remained  good  friends,  and 
I am  sure  we  will  remain  good  freinds  after  this  disagreement.  There  are 
more  prisoners  within  county  prisons  that  have  to  be  considered  than  the 
few  classes  that  he  mentioned.  You  have  the  non- supporters  as  well  as  the 
s-ummary  convictions.  You  have  the  man  who  is  held  for  trial.  The  trouble 
there  is  not  with  the  county  prisons.  It's  with  our  judicial  system.  When 
a man  has  to  stay  in  jail  for  six  to  eight  months,  it  indicates  many  bad 
things,  including  that  the  bail  system  is  bad,  and  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  court  system.  It  is  a court  problem,  not  a jail  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  the  county  jail  can  and  should  be  kept  in  the  control  of  the 
county.  We  have  too  much  of  a tendency  to  move  government  further  and 
further  away.  From  the  township  to  the  county.  From  the  county  to  the 
state.  From  the  state  to  the  federal  government.  Pretty  soon  no  one  is 
responsible  for  anything. 

However,  it  is  my  experience  that  county  officials  have  never  paid  much 
attention  to  jail  inspections  provided  by  the  state.  This  was  true  even 
back  when  the  Department  of  Welfare  used  to  make  occasional  inspections. 

The  state  ought  to  have  more  power  and  should  insist  that  the  counties  take 
their  responsibilities  for  operating  adequate  and  himiane  treatment  oriented 
jails.  The  state  should  insist  upon  changes  in  the  county  jail  system,  and 
while  I'm  talking  about  changes,  I'm  not  talking  about  mortar  and  brick. 

I'm  talking  about  program. 

I would  also  advise  that  the  state  keep  its  hands  off  the  local  probation 
system  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  plus  these  additional  reasons.  The 
local  coiarts  already  have  access  to  the  state  system  for  special  cases,  and 
they  use  them.  When  local  probation  officers  are  under  the  control  of  the 
court,  the  judge  feels,  "This  is  my  parole  or  probation  agent,  and  I,  the 
coirrt,  am  responsible  for  what  he,  the  agent,  does".  The  court  is  going  to 
sit  on  his  local  officer  and  make  sure  that  supervision  and  help  is  offered. 
If  the  local  probation  officer  fails,  the  burden  falls  on  the  judge  where 
it  belongs. 

Under  the  present  system,  if  the  judge  has  an  extremely  difficiolt  case,  he 
can  transfer  to  the  state.  Furthermore,  when  you  get  a state  system,  you 
get  state  standards  and  you  find  that  in  the  rural  areas  it's  very  hard  to 
live  up  to  them.  I remember  an  old  standard  that  required  that  the  comp- 
troller of  a third  class  city  had  to  be  a certified  public  accountant,  but 
no  certified  public  accountant  ever  wanted  to  be  a comptroller  in  a third 
class  city.  This  apparently  never  occurred  to  the  Legislature.  And  it  will 
be  the  same  situation  if  the  state  takes  over  with  its  standards.  You  will 
not  be  able  to  get  the  manpower  necessary  to  do  the  job. 
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Testimony  of  Richard  W.  Lindsey 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Mr,  Richard  W.  Lindsey, Member 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 
2025  North  Front  Street 
Harrisbiorg,  Pennsylvania 


To  describe  why  we  should  consolidate  Pennsylvania' s network  of  indepen- 
dent, unrelated  and  often  overlapping  correctional  services,  I would  like 
to  give  you  a brief  description  of  this  hodgepodge  system  and  I might 
best  do  this  by  describing  the  Journey  of  an  adult  offender. 

It  is  currently  possible  during  the  course  of  a criminal  career  for  an 
offender  to  be  shunted  through  nine  different  substations  from  detention 
to  adult  parole.  Each  gathers  information,  each  makes  decisions  concerning 
his  fate,  and  each  affects  rehabilitation.  Each  is  under  separate 
administration  and  more  often  than  not,  pertinent  information  is  not 
communicated. 

The  average  Pennsylvania  offender  is  a failed  male  young  adult  who 
wears  the  outcast  labels  of  slum  dweller,  minority  group  member,  broken 
family  product,  school  dropout,  unsuccessful  employee  and  law  violator.  He 
has  met  repetitive  failure,  has  been  stripped  of  self-esteem,  is  out  of 
step  with  society's  values  and  too  often  compensates  by  hating  and  hurting 
life's  winners. 

You  might  think  that  his  major  needs  would  be  remedial  and  intensive 
education,  meaningful  Job  training  and  counseling  to  improve  his  self- 
esteem, to  motivate  him  and  to  get  him  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

What  happens?  Under  our  present  system,  he  may  wait  a year  or  more  before 
being  convicted  and  sentenced. 

If  he  has  been  fortunate,  he  has  been  on  bail.  If  not,  he  has  been  detained 
in  one  of  our  seventy  county  Jails,  Nearly  all  convicted  offenders  have 
experienced  Jail,  In  excess  of  eighty-five  thousand  Pennsylvanians  pass 
through  them  annually. 
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These  county  jails  are  notable  primarily  for  their  endurance.  They 
are  mostly  archaic  and  -unsuitable  for  anything  but  short  term  detention. 

They  are  insufficiently  staffed  and  financed  and  their  design  often 
prohibits  treatment  -which  is  rare. 

If  the  offender  is  sentenced  to  a co-unty  prison,  as  24.5*^  of  o-ur  convicted 
adults  were  in  I968,  his  chances  for  educational  and  vocational  help  and 
counseling  are  remote  unless  the  waxden  believes  in  work  release  and  the 
use  of  volunteers. 

If  he  is  one  of  the  5.6'^  or  2100  (1968)  sentenced  to  the  Bureau  of 
Correction,  he  goes  to  the  nearest  Diagnostic  and  Classification  Center 
where  it  takes  from  one  to  fo-ur  months  time,  d-ur-ing  which  he  is  idle,  to 
complete  the  process.  He  is  then  shipped  to  one  of  five  large,  r-ural 
maximum  security  prisons  far  away  from  his  urban  home,  family,  friends 
and  employer.  The  Institution  in  Pittsburg  is  the  urban  exception. 

There  are  six  thousand  inmates  in  the  Bureau’s  facilities.  There  are 
seven  large  prisons,  one  regional  correctional  facility,  two  pre-release 
centers,  and  three  mobile  forestry  -units.  Less  than  sixty  Inmates  are  on 
work  release  programs.  There  are  no  in-between  facilities  for  those 
offenders  needing  more  than  probation  supervision,  but  less  than  maxim-um 
security.  No  group  homes,  no  day  care  centers,  no  sheltered  workshop 
programs , 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a superintendent  of  a major  institution  of 
fourteen  hundred  inmates  with  h-uge  cell  blocks  holding  one  hundred  each  or 
five  tiers  of  cells.  Order  and  regimentation  is  necessary.  How  dqj  you 

effectively  program  for  individualized  treatment for  reintegrating 

the  offenders  with  the  community. 

These  prisons  are  from  a different  age  and  a different  philosophy. 

They  are  diffic-ult  to  adapt  to  modern  correctional  programming,  which 
emphasizes  constant  preparation  for  release. 

But  then  the  superintendent  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  what  happens 
to  an  offender  following  release.  In  most  cases,  that  is  the  responsibility 

of  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole which  has  had  nothing  to  do  in 

preparing  him  for  release. 

By  the  time  the  offender  gets  to  one  of  the  major  prisons,  he  has  had 

plenty  of  co-unselling from  other  Inmates  — "Do  yo-ur  omi  time,  trust 

no  one,  freeze  yo-ur  mind,  be  indifferent." 

It  takes  another  full  month  to  be  staffed  and  assigned  to  a program  within 
the  institution. 

Educational  programs  vary  with  the  Institution.  They  may  be  quite  good,  or 
they  may  be  quite  poor.  So,  too,  with  vocational  training,  but  it  is  rare 
that  his  employment  upon  release  will  relate  to  his  training.  Counselling 
also  depends  on  where  you  are  sent,  and  on  the  particular  philosophy  of 
the  superintendent.  One  prison  with  nine  hundred  inmates  has  only  one 
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or  two  counselors.  The  entire  system  has  no  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
two  full  time  psychiatrists. 

In  one  or  two  years,  he  has  served  his  minimum  sentence  or  he  may  have 
already  served  his  minimum  sentence  while  in  detention.  He  is  allowed 
to  apply  for  parole  and  if  he  has  done  his  time  well,  there  is  a likeli- 
hood of  a positive  recommendation.  If  there  is  a positive  recommendation, 
there  is  a good  chance  that  he  may  he  paroled. 

So  he  goes  out  •uith  ten  dollars  and  a suit,  most  often  hack  to  the  same 
problems  that  brought  him  to  prison.  Has  he  been  changed  for  the  better 
or  worse?  Because  of  or  in  spite  of  his  experience?  You  be  the  judge. 

When  released  on  parole,  he  meets  his  parole  agent  the  first  day. 

This  will  be  one  of  three  or  foirr  parole  agents  that  will  supervise  him 
during  his  period  on  parole.  We  cannot  retain  them.  His  parole  agent  is 
one  of  one  hundred  thirty  often  dedicated,  but  poorly  paid  and  poorly 
trained  state  probation  and  parole  agents  with  work-loads  of  sixty  or 
seventy  or  more  who  has  just  too  much  to  do  and  too  little  time  to  do  it. 

He  may  receive  fifteen  minutes  of  supervision  per  month.  During  those 
critical  first  few  weeks  of  readjustment  when  the  potential  for  failure  is 
highest,  our  agents  are  too  often  too  busy.  Again,  you  judge  his  chances. 

Imprisonment  represents  thirty  per  cent  of  sentences  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  percent  of  sentenced  offenders  will 
be  placed  on  probation.  It  is  a vastly  underused  alternative.  If  pro- 
bation services  were  adequate,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  could  use 
it  safely  in  up  to  seventy  per  cent. 

We  must  understand  that  probation  and  parole  are  responsible  for  two-thirds 
of  the  correctional  caseload.  Some  twenty-five  thousand  offenders,  some 
of  them  as  dangerous  as  those  confined,  are  currently  living  and  working 
in  our  communities  and  mixing  with  us  in  everyday  life.  If  we  include 
some  twenty-one  thousand  juveniles  under  probation  supervision,  the  total 
caseload  increases  to  forty-six  thousand.  They  are  under  separate 
jurisdictions  and  provide  a vastly  different  quality  of  services.  In  I968 
our  staff  rated  nine  counties  as  providing  a good  probation  service, 
twenty-eight  providing  a fair  service,  and  thirty  providing  a poor  service. 

I have  not  mentioned  juvenile  services  to  any  extent  because  I have  not 
currently  evaluated  them.  However,  in  I966,  services  provided  in  the 
twenty-two  local  detention  centers  were  generally  inadequate.  Juvenile 
probation  services  varied  greatly  from  coimty  to  county,  but  most  were 
undermanned.  Juvenile  institutions,  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  with  the  bright  exception  of  one  day  care  treatment 
center  in  Philadelphia,  had  only  youth  development  centers  or  forestry 
camps,  and  few  of  the  diverse  and  specialized  programs,  such  as  group  homes, 
intensive  parole  centers,  etc,,  found  promising  in  other  states. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Commission 
dually  administered  a grant  program  for  juvenile  probation  services. 

There  was  and  still  is  no  state  system  of  juvenile  parole.  Juvenile  released 
from  State  Institutions  return  to  the  supervision  of  the  county  probation 
department  which  is  often  token  only. 

I wish  to  emphasize  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  correctional  caseload  -- 
are  already  in  the  community  on  probation  or  parole.  Medium  prison 
terms  in  Pennsylvania  are  about  two  and  a half  years,  meaning  most 
offenders  return  much  sooner  than  we  like  to  think.  Community  treatment 
can  be  for  more  effective  (sixty  to  ninety  per  cent)  and  far  less  expensive 
but  it  is  currently  under-financed  and  under-manned.  Of  all  offenders, 
seventy  percent  could  Immediately  be  placed  in  community  based  correctional 
activity.  Fifteen  percent  may  need  short  term  community  oriented  comfinement, 
and  fifteen  percent  remaining  are  dangerous  and  need  long  term  restraint. 

There  realizations  are  partly  the  reason  why  the  emphasis  in  corrections 
is  moving  to  the  commimity.  With  nearly  nine-tenths  of  Pennsylvania's  correc- 
tional budget  going  to  the  care  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  correctional 
population  (those  in  prison)  you  can  readily  understand  why  Pennsylvania 
must  change  its  correctional  funding  priorities.  The  payoff  lies  in  the 
more  effective  community  programs.  It  is  also  clear  that  unless  and 
until  we  pull  these  fragmented  services  together  and  place  someone  in 
charge  of  both  institutions  and  community  services,  there  will  continue  to 
be  a perpetuation  of  existing  priorities. 

I strongly  urge  you  to  consolidate  as  many  of  these  fragmented  services 
as  possible  into  a unified  Department  of  Corrections  with  Cabinet  level 
status  for  the  following  reasons ; 

The  secretary  could  give  full  attention  to  developing  corrections  whereas 
currently  corrections  is  just  one  of  the  Attorney  General's  many  respon- 
sibilities. 

A new  agency  of  such  status  will  be  able  to  move  aggressively  in  new 
directions  and  not  be  tied  to  outmoded  programs  of  the  past. 

For  too  long  bits  and  pieces  of  the  correctional  system  have  been  administered 
in  various  other  departments  with  little  status  and  low  priority  in  those 
departments. 

We  could  develop  close  cooperation  between  institutions  and  essential 
community  programs  and  resolve  the  competition  for  promising  programs  between 
various  agencies. 

We  could  pin  down  responsibility  for  effectiveness  or  lack  thereof. 

We  coifLd  have  a unified,  clear  cut  philosophy  and  common  goals  and  objectives. 
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We  could  eliminate  irrational  disparity  and  contradictions  in  policies 
and  treatments. 

The  various  aigencies  would  not  compete  for  the  same  dollar. 

We  could  have  uniform  training  and  deployment  of  personnel  according 
to  priority  of  the  total  correctional  program. 

We  could  develop  unified  research  rather  than  duplicating  and  fragmenting 
it  in  various  agencies. 

It  would  elevate  corrections  to  a profession  and  make  it  attractive  so 
that  we  could  recruit  competent  and  amhitious  persons  and  so  that  they 
would  have  more  opportunity  for  advancement.  Currently  working  conditions 
are  difficult  and  the  public  image,  and,  therefore, prestige  is  generally 
poor.  We  would  he  able  to  attract  professional  manpower  of  which  there  is 
an  acute  shortage. 

Most  definitely  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole,  and  its  field  services 
should  be  a part  of  this  new  agency.  I have  no  strong  feeling  as  to 
whether  the  Board  should  become  an  independent  judicial  unit  divorced  from 
the  administration  of  field  services.  However,  I tend  to  feel  that  one 
person,  rather  than  a Board,  should  administer  both  field  and  institutional 
services.  It  is  difficult  for  a five  member  Board  administering  anything. 
There  are  disagreements  and  compromises. 

Juvenile  services  should  be  a major  part  of  this  new  agency  and  priority 
should  be  given  to  their  rapid  and  aggressive  development.  A strong 
argument  towards  placing  juveniles  under  a new  agency  is  the  fact  that 
despite  some  outstanding  juvenile  administrators,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  yet  to  develop  a youth  parole  service  and  many  of  the  diver- 
sified alternative  programs  that  are  necessary. 

In  New  York  State  in  the  early  1960's,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a 
separate  agency,  the  Division  of  Youth,  in  order  to  move  juvenile 
services  away  from  the  traditional  institutions  to  community  group  homes, 
small  short  term  treatment  centers,  and  small  opportunity  centers,  etc. 

County  probation  services  should  be  assumed  by  the  State  because  the  State 
could  provide  a better  quality  of  service  and  better  career  opportunities. 
However,  this  is  not  currently  practical  because  some  courts  wish  to 
retain  administration  of  probation  services  whereas  others  already  use 
the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  services.  Implementation 
of  the  current  law  will  lead  to  a gradual  transition  from  county  to  state 
probation  services. 

The  county  jail  should  be  a place  of  detention  and  short  term  sentences 
only.  The  existing  law  allows  the  state  to  develop  regional  and  community 
correctional  centers.  Their  Development  should  be  aggressively  pursued. 

I am  familiar  with  the  new  Department  of  Corrections  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  would  suggest  a similar  organization  for  Pennsylvania. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
August  13,  1970 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Ernest  Powell 
(Transcribed  from  tape) 


Mr.  Ernest  D.  Powell,  Director 
Youth  Forestry  Camp  ^ 

Hickory  Rim  State  Park 

White  Haven,  Pennsylvania  18661 


Judge  Wilkinson:  We  are  especially  fortunate  to  have  the  next  person  who 
will  appear  before  us.  He  is  Mr.  Ernest  Powell  who  has  had  long  experience 
as  the  Director  of  one  of  our  Forestry  Camps  for  Youth.  He  is  in  charge  of 
the  Forestry  Camp  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  at  Hickory  Run.  In  addition 
to  his  many  other  qualifications,  he  comes  today  especially  recommended  by 
Senator  Hobbs. 

Mr.  Powell;  I'd  like  to  thank  Mr.  Hobbs  for  inviting  me  down  and 

getting  me  out  of  the  mountains.  I've  been  in  the  mountains  now  for  thirteen 
years.  It  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  strategically  place  myself  where 
the  television  cameras  might  pick  me  up  and  the  kids  back  home  can  see  me. 

I must  begin  by  acknowledging  that  my  sphere  of  experience  is  not  as  wide 
as  some  of  the  people  who  have  testified  here  today.  I have  been  working  at 
the  Forestry  Camp  the  last  thirteen  years  - five  of  which  as  Director.  At 
the  Camp,  we  receive  adjudicated  delinquent  boys,  I5  to  I8  years  of  age,  who 
are  committed  to  us  for  an  indeterminate  period.  In  the  thirteen  years  I have 
been  there  I have  developed  some  points  of  view,  so  I appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  share  them  with  you. 

One  of  the  points  of  view  that  I have  is  that  I do  not  believe  in  increasing 
the  bureaucracy.  One  of  the  problems  in  administrating  any  kind  of  a ser- 
vice program  is  fighting  your  way  through  the  large,  unwieldy,  cumbersome 
bureaucracy  that  exists. 

One  of  the  advantages  for  us  at  the  Camp  that  is  unusual  is  that  we  are  small. 
We  were  one  of  the  first  small  programs  initiated  and  operated  by  the  Common- 
wealth. We  started  with  a population  of  only  fifteen,  and  then  increased  it 
to  twenty-five,  then  thirty-five,  and  now  fifty.  I can  say  that  as  we  went 
from  twenty  to  thirty- five  to  fifty,  you  could  observe  a diminishing  program 
effect.  As  you  get  larger,  your  efficiency  thins  out. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  balance  between  economy  and  efficiency,  we 
are  probably  at  the  ideal  point  now.  In  fact,  we  are  ideal  in  so  many 
points  of  view,  it  sort  of  worries  me  to  come  before  you.  We  are  ideal 
in  that  we  have  enough  money  to  carry  out  our  program.  We  have  enough 
staff.  We  have  enough  well-trained  staff.  We  have  plenty  of  personal 
services.  We  have  a great  deal  of  support  from  the  local  community.  In 
fact,  if  we  are  in  any  way  failing  in  our  mission,  the  only  one  we  can 
look  to  is  me.  That  bothers  me,  because  I am  in  the  curious  position  of 
not  being  able  to  blame  anyone  but  myself. 

One  of  the  things  that  adds  to  our  effectiveness  is  that  we  have  been  able 
to  get  out  from  underneath  the  biureaucracy  that  encumbers  the  Commonwealth. 
By  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  small  and  do  not  fit  within  their  usual 
rulebook,  we  are  able  to  deal  quite  a bit  with  private  business.  For 
example,  we  have  contract  arrangements  with  the  private  sector  for  our 
dietary  needs.  We  contract  for  garbage  services.  We  contract  for  laundry. 
We  contract  for  medical  services,  psychiatric  services,  psychological 
services.  I emphasize  that  point  because  I would  like  to  encourage  the 
Legislature  to  develop  a point  of  view  that  would  use  private  industry  to 
the  maximum  in  its  correctional  services.  The  federal  government  has  been 
setting  the  pace  for  this  in  developing  new  programs.  I sincerely  believe 
that  if  you  are  going  to  do  anything  effectively  and  quickly,  the  only  way 
to  do  it  is  use  private  enterprise. 

Another  point  that  I would  like  to  make  is  that  we  must  have  two  systems. 

One  that  has  the  primary  focus  of  the  treatment  of  the  youngster,  and  the 
second  that  has  the  primary  focus  of  the  protection  of  the  community.  Con- 
stantly over  the  years  I am  asked  to  make  recommendations  to  the  courts . 

I am  constantly  anxious  to  treat  the  youngster,  but  I must  forever  recognize 
the  fact  that  by  the  nature  of  a boy's  behavior,  if  he  is  a threat  to  the 
community,  I have  to  make  a recommendation  that  protects  the  community. 

I don't  think  you  can  operate  in  the  same  system  programs  that  have  dual 
purposes,  both  of  protecting  the  community  and  treating  the  youngsters. 

The  youngsters  that  come  to  us  have  not  really  reached  that  last  ditch. 

They  have  the  feeling  that  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  prison  system. 

It  is  this  feeling  they  have  when  they  come  to  our  institution  that  gives 
us  a kind  of  running  start  and  enables  us  to  correct  their  ways.  They  have 
reached  a point  in  their  lives,  I5,  I6,  I7  years  of  age,  when  they  realize 
if  they  run  afoul  of  the  law  again,  they  will  probably  have  to  enter  the 
prison  system. 

The  prison  system  is  an  anathema  to  youngsters.  It  doesn't  hurt  how  an 
adult  refers  to  the  system.  To  a youngster,  jail  is  jail.  I would  encour- 
age you  not  to  mix  up  the  two.  I believe  that  youngsters  who  can  be  treated 
in  an  open  setting  should  be  handled  by  one  system.  Those  who  can't  sho\LLd 
be  handled  by  another  system.  I recognize  and  accept  the  fact  you  will 
have  to  introduce  some  youngsters,  because  of  their  behavior  patterns,  to 
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maximiJin  seciarity. 


Senator  Hobbs:  Ernie,  could  I ask  you  a question?  What  is  your  view 

about  taking  these  youngsters  out  of  Public  Welfare  and  putting  them  in  a 
Department  of  Corrections? 

Mr . Powell ; I would  be  opposed  to  it.  I think  there  should  be  the 

two  systems.  One  which  has  its  primary  focus  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  other  which  has  as  its  primary  focus  the  treatment  of  the 
youngster. 

Judge  Wilkinson;  If  I understand  you  right,  you  would  make  the  cut-off 
between  when  a youth  needs  confinement  and  when  one  doesn't  need  confine- 
ment? 

Mr . Powell ; I'm  not  sure  that  I am  interpreting  Yoirr  Honor,  but  I 

would  answer  this  way.  That  I think  if  a boy  has  a pattern  of  violent 
behavior  before  his  commitment,  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
treatment  environment,  but  if  he  gets  into  that  treatment  setting  and  is 
not  able  to  control  his  violent  behavior  which  poses  a physical  threat  to 
others,  I think  he  should  be  removed.  Furthermore,  even  before  commitment, 
if  he  definitely  demonstrates  by  his  behavior  that  he  poses  a physical 
threat  toward  other  people,  I do  not  think  he  should  be  committed  to  a 
treatment  institution. 

Judge  Wilkinson:  You've  been  in  a position  to  present  us  with  a unique 
point  of  view.  You  are  one  of  very  few  people  operating  such  a small  in- 
stitution, an  institution  that  is  operating  very  well  under  the  existing 
Juvenile  Welfare  System.  You  have  been  sitting  through  the  hearings  today 
and  if  after  further  reflection,  you  have  any  further  thoughts  you  would 
like  to  share  with  us,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  us.  We  especially  re- 
quest your  view  on  this  matter  of  the  juvenile-adult  problem,  because  this 
is  an  area  that  all  of  us  have  unresolved  attitudes. 

Mr.  Nagel;  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Powell  a question  to  clarify  my 

notes.  Do  I understand  that  what  you  are  saying  is  that  it  is  not  necess- 
arily age  that  determines  what  system  a young  man  should  go  into?  Rather, 
it  is  the  amoimt  of  security  a child  needs  that  should  determine  which 
system  he  goes  into?  In  short,  a l4  year  old  who  requires  security  should 
be  in  Justice,  while  a 1?  year  old  who  doesn't  require  security,  should  be 
in  Welfare? 

Mr.  Powel 1 : Yes,  I believe  it  is  his  behavior  that  determines  what 

kind  of  a system  he  should  go  into. 

Judge  Wilkinson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Powell. 
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Senator  Arlene: 

How  many  toys  do  you  have  in  your  institution? 

Mr.  Powell: 

We  have  fifty. 

Senator  Arlene: 

What  is  your  staff? 

Mr . Powell : 

We  have  twenty- two. 

Judge  Wilkinson: 

If  you  have  any  descriptive  material,  we  would 

appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  it  to  us. 
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Common'wealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative -Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Harrisburg  Hearing 
August  6,  1970 


Arthur  T.  Prasse,  Commissioner 
Department  of  Correction 
Department  of  Justice 
Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  I7OII 


Mr.  Prasse  did  not  submit  a written  statement.  Unfortunately,  the 
tape  of  his  testimony  was  not  clear  enough  to  transcribe.  A summary  of 
his  remarks  however,  was  included  in  the  minutes  at  the  meeting  and  that 
summary  follows. 


Arthur  Prasse  reported  on  the  increased  activities  of  his  bureau  during 
the  last  decade.  He  felt  that  the  present  structure  was  pretty  good, 
adding  that  in  his  view  the  Attorney  General  was  usually  the  most 
prestigious  member  of  the  cabinet.  Reporting  to  the  Attorney  General 
has  therefore  always  been  a satisfactory  and  productive  experience  for 
him.  He  thought  that  the  Attorney  General  should  become  the  head  of  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system  in  Pennsylvania  and  that  all  segments  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  should  be  under  him. 

He  didn't  see  wisdom  in  putting  probation  and  parole  services  into  the 
Department  of  Corrections  adding  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Probation  and  Parole  ought  to  have  control  over  those  people.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  trend  is  toward  more  rather  than  lesser  community  programs 
and  that  the  jail  was  a commimity  program.  He  thought  if  the  state  took 
them  over  the  community  would  lose  all  interest  in  community  based 
corrections . 
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Coimnonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
August  13,  1970 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Quinn 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Mr.  Thomas  S.  Quinn 
Vice  President 
Lehanon  Steel  Foimdry 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania  17042 


Credentials : 


In  responding  to  the  three  hearings,  I am  happy  to  be  here  today  as  an 
interested  citizen,  starting  12  years  ago  as  a Board  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Citizens  Council  and  also  a member  of  that  organization's 
Committee  on  Court  and  Corrections.  I am  currently  a Board  member  of  its 
successor  organization.  Community  Services  of  Pennsylvania. 

I have  also  been  a Board  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  since  its  inception  in  this 
state  in  I962.  I speak,  therefore,  as  an  interested  citizen  and  lay 
member  of  these  organizations. 

The  six  areas  of  major  concern: 

(1)  Incorporation  of  Juveniles  and  Adults  in  the  Same  Department; 

I strongly  recommend  against  the  combining  of  juvenile  and  adult 
offenders  at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons ; 

The  line  between  the  delinquent  child  and  the  dependent  child  is 
frequently  very  thin.  ¥e  will  do  best,  in  my  opinion,  to  rely 
more  on  the  social  worker  approaches  to  the  delinquent  child, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  experiments  presently  under  way  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare  have  born  some  very  good  results.  In  fact 
the  Welfare  Department  have  done  far  more  on  rehabilitation  than 
the  adult  system.  It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  adult 
corrections  should  catch  up  to  juvenile  corrections  before  the  two 
are  joined  together.  The  immediate  effect  of  joining  adults  and 
juveniles  would  be  to  increase  recidivism  and  to  fail  to  make 
the  important  distinction  that  should  be  made  in  handling  adults 
vs.  children.  In  some  states,  notably  Wisconsin,  adults  and 
juveniles  have  been  joined  together  and  the  job  is  being  done  well. 
In  Pennsylvania,  I say,  let  us  not  do  this  at  this  time. 
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(2)  Incorporation  of  Field  Services  of  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 

in  the  New  Department: 

I think  this  is  a very  debatable  question.  The  Parole  Board 
should  certainly  continue  to  report  to  the  Governor  and  the 
determination  for  parole  would  therefore  not  be  a matter  of 
decision  of  the  new  department.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
incorporation  would  serve  the  general  pirrposes  of  integration. 

A man  serves  part  of  his  sentence  inside  and  part  outside  the 
walls  of  a prison.  By  joining  the  field  services,  there  would 
be  continuity  of  supervision.  Our  organizations  have  taken  a 
strong  position  that  probation  services  should  be  provided  by 
the  state  at  the  request  of  the  courts  and  this  is  now  being 
done.  This  combination  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a logical 
move  in  the  management  of  all  probation  services. 

(3)  Should  the  Corrections  Department  have  Cabinet  Status? 

I think  it  is  very  important  that  the  new  department  should  have 
cabinet  status.  In  the  first  place  in  simple  recognition  of 
the  crime  problem  and  in  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  the  problems  in  connection  with  our  prison  system,  it  would 
be  a proper  modernization  of  a service  that  has  generally  taken 
a back  seat.  It  is  obsolete  thinking  to  believe  that  Forests  & 
Waters  and  Mining  are  more  important.  Good  leadership  does  not 
necessarily  change  when  the  Governorship  changes.  Finally,  with 
the  exception  of  Judge  Woodside  and  a few  recent  Attorney  Generals, 
corrections  has  not  received  either  the  professional  or  even  the 
great  interest  required  by  the  head  of  the  service. 

(4)  Relationships  of  the  County  Jails  to  the  New  Department: 

Here  I think  we  are  in  a position  to  make  great  forward  strides 
along  lines  on  which  there  is  mutual  agreement  --  The  local 
communities  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  primarily 
of  detention  and  otherwise  for  sentences  of  not  more  than  one  year. 
66  county  jails  are  far  too  many  so  that  new  detention  facilities 
should  be  built  for  use  by  two  or  more  counties  at  a saving  in 
construction  costs  to  replace  outmoded  facilities  as  well  as  to 
lower  the  operational  cost.  Furthermore,  these  local  jails  should 
be  subject  to  state  standards  so  that  the  proper  differentiation 
is  made  between  the  apprehended  and  the  convicted,  between  male 
and  female,  between  adult  and  juvenile.  The  operational  cost  and 
ownership  of  the  jails  should  remain  with  the  counties.  A new 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  limits  sentences  served  in  local 
jails  to  not  over  five  years.  The  new  regional  prison  and  our 
first  - Westmoreland  for  the  southwest  counties  - has  the  advantage 
of  limiting  sentences  in  the  southwest  county  jails  to  only  one 
year.  A limitation  of  only  six  months  would  be  better  still. 

By  combining  county  jails  and  limiting  them  more  to  detention 
centers,  a great  saving  in  construction  and  operational  costs  can 
be  made.  There  will  be  better  correctional  services  rendered 
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by  limiting  the  function  of  the  county  jail  and  expanding 
regional  prisons  in  accordance  with  the  legislation  of  19^5 . 

(5)  The  Relationship  of  Probation  Services  to  the  New  Department: 

Until  the  legislation  of  19^5?  Pennsylvania  has  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  adequate  and  competent  probation  services.  Since  then 
the  courts,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  have  availed  themselves 
to  a greater  extent  of  probation  services  offered  and  paid  for 
by  the  state.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  further  use  of 
competent  probation  services  will  only  be  provided  by  the  State 
and  that  therefore  they  should,  as  the  law  states,  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  and  thus  the  new  department.  All  we  need 
to  do  here  is  to  continue  the  new  services  being  provided  and 
make  them  a part  of  the  new  Corrections  Department. 

(6)  Organization: 

I cannot  draw  an  organization  chart  but  I would  like  to  make 
three  points : 

A.  A clear  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  new  Corrections 
Department  between  line  and  staff  functions.  Our  state  government 
suffers  badly  in  many  areas  from  a lack  of  this  distinction.  It  is 
well  understood  by  our  former  Human  Services  Director.  This  is 
imperative  in  the  interests  of  efficient  management  and  in  assuring 
that  the  new  department  will  be  problem-oriented  and  client-oriented 
rather  than  primarily  perpetuating  bureaucracy. 

B.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  in  the  correctional 
system  is  Research  & Development.  It  seems  rather  obvious  that 

if  we  are  going  to  prevent  crime  or  correct  the  offender,  we 
need  more  light  than  heat  and  that  therefore  a Department  of 
R & D should  be  included  in  the  organization. 

C.  I would  like  to  emphasize  the  need  and  importance 
for  including  in  the  new  department  the  training  of  custodians. 

A greater  emphasis  on  the  schooling  of  qualified  personnel  at 
Penn  State  and  elsewhere  is  basic  to  improved  rehabilitation. 

Finally,  we  need  to  emphasize  the  Half  Way  House  and  the  pre- 
release of  prisoners  to  better  fit  themselves  into  society. 

Conclusion: 


I must  congratulate  everyone  having  anything  to  do  with  the  statesmanlike 
approach  to  the  correctional  system  as  contemplated  by  this  Board.  Most  of 
the  matters  under  consideration  here  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  for 
a long  time  by  knowledgeable  professional  and  lay  citizens  across  this 
state.  We  are  in  a position  to  make  changes  that  should  by  and  large 
represent  a very  major  step  forward. 

The  establishment  of  a separate  department  should  have  widespread  public 
interest.  The  timing  is  good.  Above  all,  I think  the  public  will  come 
closer  to  understanding  the  fundamental  problems  of  corrections  when  they 
can  see  that  there  is  good  leadership  from  the  Governor  on  down  to  take 
these  positive  measures.  This  is  a constructive  step  to  meet  public  hysteria 
over  crime  with  appropriate  action. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Pittshurgh  Hearing 
August  21,  1970 

Testimony  of  Theodore  H.  Reiher  (Retired) 
(Transcribed  from  tape) 


Mr.  Theodore  H.  Reiher  (Retired) 

Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  & Parole 

428  Sylvania  Drive 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  I5229 

Senator  Mazzei:  The  next  person  we  will  hear  from  is  a person  I have  known 
for  many  years.  He  is  a native  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  a person  who  served 
Corrections  in  Pennsylvania  for  half  a century.  For  many  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Penal  Institution.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Parole 
Board,  he  became  a member  and  served  on  it  for  over  twenty-five  years.  He 
is  now  retired  and  living  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Reiher,  we  are  very  pleased 
to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Reiher;  Thank  you.  Members  of  the  Task  Force,  I might  say  that  the 
first  time  I met  Senator  Mazzei  was  in  jail.  (laughter)  I ought  to  add 
that  he  was  an  employee  of  the  Allegheny  Workhouse.  We  had  a good  working 
relationship  with  the  Workhouse. 

Mr,  Fa^el  and  I were  discussing  my  correctional  experience  a few  moments  cigo. 

I started  out  in  a correctional  institution  controlled  by  a Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Governor  then  was  Gifford  Pinchot  who  was  elected  as  a refoim  governor. 

He  turned  the  state  upside  down.  It  was  through  him  that  we  really  developed 
programs  many  years  ago  that  were  pretty  far  ahead  of  their  times.  I had 
further  good  fortune  of  growing  up  with  an  administrator  such  as  Stanley  Ashe. 
He  was  an  educator,  really,  and  not  a penologist.  He  came  to  the  prison  with 
a philosophy  that  running  a prison  was  really  not  much  different  than  running 
a school. 

The  Boards  of  Trustees  in  those  days  were  the  paroling  authorities.  It  was 
really  a divided  system  of  authority.  The  Board  of  Trustees  would  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  the  Board  of  Pardons  would  endorse  or  reject  the 
recommendation;  but  the  final  approval  had  to  come  from  the  Governor. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  around  any  length  of  time  know  that  the  Parole  Act 
was  passed  in  1941.  It  provided  for  five  men  - actually  there  was  one  woman. 
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It  required  that  these  people  be  of  outstanding  educational  qualifica- 
tions. However,  these  five  people  just  didn't  seem  to  get  together  and 
the  Legislature  made  a change.  In  any  rate,  in  19^3  I went  to  the  Board 
when  Major  Hill  was  the  Chairman.  Even  in  those  days.  Major  Hill  and  I 
agreed  that  it  wasn't  how  the  legislation  read,  but  how  it  was  administered 
that  was  important.  Together  we  set  the  groundwork  for  what  I thought  was 
a good  administration,  and  because  of  that,  I was  continued  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  under  six  administrations. 

I listened  to  the  testijnony  this  morning  and  I am  convinced  you  can  have  a 
bad  system  being  run  independently  and  you  can  have  a bad  system  being  run 
under  an  umbrella  type  organization. 

Regardless  of  what  the  final  organization  might  be  like,  I think  the  Board 
of  Probation  & Parole  should  retain  its  independence.  It  must  have  the 
independence  to  function  properly.  It  should  not  be  under  any  direct  or 
Immediate  control  or  a Director  of  Corrections.  It  is  responsible  to 
society  for  society's  protection.  It  should  have  independence  in  detemin- 
ing  when  there  should  be  release.  It  should  also  have  the  responsibility 
over  its  parole  agents  after  the  prisoner's  release.  Although  the  Parole 
Board  must  cooperate  with  the  correctional  system,  it  must  have  a degree  of 
independence  for  the  inmate's  sake.  He  must  feel  when  he  comes  before  the 
Parole  Board,  that  he  is  coming  before  an  agency  that  is  not  dominated  by 
the  institutional  system  that  has  been  holding  him. 

I don't  think  you  should  allow  the  Parole  Board  to  be  an  agency  which  just 
makes  the  determination  as  to  when  a man  is  released  or  when  he  is  returned, 
and  then  have  no  control  over  the  process  afterwards.  Then  there  is  a 
division  over  responsibility  when  a parolee  runs  into  a community  problem. 

We  know  these  men  are  going  to  run  into  community  problems.  This  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  suggesting  that  we  don't  need  to  have  closer  cooperation 
between  all  the  agencies  dealing  with  the  offender.  We  do.  Just  how  it's 
best  to  accomplish  that  purpose  is  what  your  Task  Force  is  struggling  with. 
We  know  that  changes  do  have  to  occur.  Change  is  never  easy  and  I hope  you 
are  able  to  come  up  with  recommendations  that  serve  the  Commonwealth  best. 

I will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  ask  me. 

Mr.  Nagel:  On  the  matter  of  the  Parole  Board  retaining  control  after  it 
has  made  the  decision  to  parole,  isn't  that  analogous  to  the  argument  of 
some  judges  that  they  should  retain  control  after  they  have  sentenced? 

They  argue  that  they  have  made  the  decision,  that  it  is  their  responsi- 
bility to  protect  society,  and,  therefore,  they  should  determine  when  the 
man  is  released,  that  they  should  be  in  charge  of  supervision  or  have  a 
say  in  the  supervision.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a lot  in  that  attitude  that 
is  parallel  to  the  attitude  you  have  expressed  about  continuing  supervision 
over  the  man  in  the  street  by  the  paroling  authority. 
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Mr.  Reiber:  I believe  that  when  a man  leaves  an  institution,  he  should 
sever  his  institutional  ties.  He  has  to  think  in  terms  of  community  life. 

I think,  therefore,  he  should  be  supervised  by  the  agency  that  he  identi- 
fies with  the  community  rather  than  with  the  institutional  experience. 
Furthermore,  the  Board  gains  by  continuing  his  supervision.  By  that  I 
mean,  it  profits  from  its  own  mistakes  so  that  it  will  have  more  wisdom 
when  it  considers  future  cases.  One  more  thing.  When  there's  criticism, 
the  criticism  is  toward  the  Parole  Board.  Therefore,  the  Parole  Board 
should  have  control  over  that  process  for  which  it  is  criticised. 

Mr . Lawley : No  one  has  so  far  proposed  anything  but  independence  in  the 
paroling  decision  process.  However,  I don't  see  the  parole  process  and  the 
institution  process  as  being  so  abruptly  separated.  I see  them  as  a 
continuum.  Mr.  Bensinger  testified  that  he  even  sends  his  parole  agents 
into  the  institution  to  work  with  the  parolee  before  his  release.  Wouldn't 
the  decision  making  function  of  the  Board  be  carried  out  if  it  weren't 
burdened  with  the  supervisory  function? 

Mr.  Reiber:  Mr.  Lawley,  I think  that  there  would  be  terrific  logistical 
problems  in  sending  parole  agents  into  the  institutions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr . Lawley : I don't  think  so  as  we  begin  to  look  at  the  regional  concept. 

As  the  man  would  move  from  the  big  institution  into  a regional  institution 
and  then  into  the  community,  the  problem  of  logistics  would  not  be  so  great 
if  the  parole  agent  were  to  relate  to  the  regional  institution  which  would 
not  be  too  far  from  where  the  parolee  is  going  to  be  released. 

Mr.  Reiber:  It  would  still  be  difficult.  You  would  probably  have  to  hire 
a lot  more  agents  if  you're  going  to  become  involved  like  that. 

Mr . Lawley : I still  can't  help  but  wonder  why  the  quasi- Judicial  fimction 
couldn't  be  "better  performed  if  the  Board  were  not  tied  to  the  supervision 
function, 

Mr.  Reiber:  Some  things  that  might  be  desirable  are  really  quite  impossible. 

I think  sending  parole  agents  into  the  institutions  follow  that  category. 

Mrs.  Velimesis:  Shouldn't  we  change  the  method  so  that  the  things  that  are 
desirable  would  be  possible: 

Mr.  Reiber:  It  would  be  nice.  It  would  make  the  Job  of  the  parole  board 
much  simpler  if  all  it  had  to  do  was  determine  when  a man  went  out  and  when 
he  went  back.  Certainly,  the  board's  workload  would  be  reduced  Immeasurably. 
As  it  is  now,  we  do  have  to  supervise  in  the  field.  We  do  have  to  set  up 
research  projects  to  see  whether  or  not  what  we  are  doing  is  desirable.  The 
Allentown  Study  for  example.  If  the  agency  responsible  for  returning  a man 
from  the  community  is  separated  from  him  in  the  community  you  have  an  entirely 
different  situation. 
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I do  not  think  it  would  be  a good  one. 

Senator  Mazzei:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reiber,  for  being  with  us  today. 
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Jonas  B.  Robitscher,  J.D.,  M.D. 
The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I9IO7 


Robert  D.  Abrahams,  Esquire,  president  of  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
is  in  court  today,  arguing  a case,  and  I am  appearing  in  his  place.  I am 
Jonas  Robitscher,  J.D.,  M.D.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  psychiatrist  and  forensic 
psychiatrist,  formerly  consulting  psychiatrist  at  the  State  Penitentiary 
at  Graterford,  and  a director  of  the  Prison  Society.  I woifLd  like  to 
present  two  statements--the  first  representing  the  Prison  Society  and  then 
a brief  statement  about  my  own  personal  experience  to  support  the  position 
of  the  Prison  Society. 

Methods,  techniques,  and  frequently  concepts  must  change  with  the  times. 
Corrections  will  increasingly  be  concerned  with  effective  rehabilitation 
rather  than  with  detention  and  punishment.  The  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  believes  that  a Comprehensive  Correctional  Department  will  be  needed 
to  implement  new  programs  and  to  eliminate  waste,  duplication,  and  communi- 
cation difficulties  that  have  kept  prisons  and  corrections  in  Pennsylvania 
from  achieving  their  aims  and  goals. 

1.  Should  services  for  juveniles  and  adults  be  incorporated  in  the  same 
department?  The  Prison  Society  believes  they  should  be,  for  a variety  of 
reasons.  Programs  for  juveniles  and  adults  have  similar  goals--and  the 
same  department  can  plan  comprehensive  programs  that  will  have  the  element 
of  continuity- -continuity  for  the  offender  who  may  come  into  contact  with 
the  correctional  systems  at  various  stages  of  his  life,  continuity  for  the 
departmental  programs.  The  incorporation  of  juvenile  and  adult  services 
in  the  same  department  will  lead  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  treatment, 
educational  and  rehabilitation  personnel.  It  will  provide  for  flexibility 
in  assignment  of  facilities.  It  will  allow  for  flexibility  in  personnel 
planning--if  one  program  is  cut  back,  the  personnel  can  be  assigned  to  the 
other;  if  opportunities  for  promotion  are  not  available  in  one  department 
they  may  be  available  in  the  other. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  a single  administration  might  lead  to  very 
undesirable  mixing  of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders,  which  happens  frequently 
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now.  A single  department,  on  the  other  hand,  could  have  the  flexibility 
and  the  ability  to  plan  comprehensively  so  that  mixing  would  not  occur, 
and  this  inevitably  would  be  the  interest  of  a comprehensive  department. 
Separate  commissioners  in  the  same  department --one  for  juveniles  and  one 
for  adults--would  be  a way  of  uniting  programs  without  merging  populations. 

2.  Should  field  services  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  be  incor- 
porated in  a new  Comprehensive  Bureau  of  Corrections?  The  position  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  is  yes,  field  services  shoul.d  be  incorporated. 
Prison  and  after-prison  are  part  of  a continuum  in  the  life  of  one  man;  one 
man  is  going  thr  mgh  one  process.  We  favor  separate  commissioners  in  the 
same  department  --  the  juvenile  and  adult  commissioners  we  have  mentioned 
and  a commissioner  for  aftercare  or  parole.  We  stress  that  these  com- 
missioners should  be  professionals--not  political  appointees. 

We  envision  the  Aftercare  Commissioner  as  a professional  whose  experience 
may  not  be  institutional  as  much  as  it  is  with  community  resoiirces,  since 
we  are  entering  an  era  with  more  stress  on  effective  aftercare  utilizing 
many  kinds  of  social  service  and  community  mental  health  facilities. 

We  stress  the  independence  of  the  Parole  Board  itself.  Its  independence 
is  essential  because  it  may  have  to  differ  with  institutional  recommenda- 
tions. Prisoners  have  demotional  transfers  for  bad  conduct  because  they 
do  not  respond  to  the  unnatural  prison  setting,  but  an  independent  Board 
may  feel  the  prisoner  would  do  well  in  a natural  setting.  Prisoners  are 
"model"  prisoners  because  they  know  this  is  the  way  to  secure  institutional 
recommendation  for  parole,  but  an  independent  Board  may  see  the  prisoner 
as  more  of  a "good"  prisoner  than  a good  candidate  for  community  living. 

The  Board  itself  must  be  independent. 

3.  Should  the  new  structure  of  the  unified  correctional  services  be  a 
departmental  level  organization  headed  by  a cabinet  officer?  Yes,  it  should 
be;  why  not?  as  long  as  the  cabinet  person  has  with  him  professional  people 
who  will  provide  for  program  planning,  responsibility,  and  continuity.  A 
cabinet  office  may  be  the  repayment  of  a political  obligation;  hopefully 

it  will  instead  be  a plus  for  the  Department  because  of  added  prestige, 
influence  on  the  budget,  improved  public  relations,  access  to  the  Governor, 
experience  from  other  fields.  So  long  as  professional  people  are  the 
respective  three  commissioners  for  juveniles,  adults,  and  aftercare,  a 
cabinet  officer--who  may  be  professional  or  non-professional- -can  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  the  visibility  of  the  department. 

4.  What  should  the  relationship  be  of  county  jails  to  the  new  department? 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  county  institutions  should  not  be  merged  into  a 
comprehensive  system,  so  that  we  will  not  be  considering  67  independent 
prison  units  but  instead  one  unit;  this  provides  many  potential  advantages 
--budgetary,  financial,  availability  of  federal  funds,  planning,  moderniza- 
tion. One  of  the  defects  of  our  present  system  is  the  lack  of  uniform 
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standards  for  personnel — this  can  only  be  achieved  through  a unified  system. 

Theoretically,  the  present  system  has  advantages.  Talented  people  can  be 
used  even  though  they  do  not  meet  educational  qualifications;  programs  can 
be  flexible,  most  important,  an  innovative  pilot  program  from  one  imit  can 
be  copied  by  other  units.  Merger  will  do  away  with  these  advantages  which 
have  been  more  potential  than  actual.  Under  the  present  system  innovations 
may  be  successful  in  one  unit,  but  they  do  not  travel;  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  new  Department  head  to  see  that  new  and  model  programs  were  evolved 
and  that  when  they  were  successful  they  were  imported  to  other  institutions. 

Merger  of  the  county  jails  into  the  new  department  would  allow  for  optimal 
use  of  facilities,  in  contrast  to  the  present  system  where  the  three 
Philadelphia  institutions  can  be  crammed  while  state  institutions  may  be 
vacant. 

The  merger  of  what  are  now  state  and  county  prisons  would  allow  for  the  joint 
use  of  the  emerging  pre-release  facilities. 

5.  What  should  be  the  relationship  of  present  county  court  probation  to  the 
new  department?  The  answer  is  implicit  in  the  answer  to  the  second  question. 
At  present  there  is  some  judicial  assigning  of  probation  on  cases  to  the  State 
Board  of  Probation  and  Parole;  a few  counties  now  receive  evaluation  services 
from  the  State  Board.  But  the  State  Board  has  no  teeth,  no  authority.  A 
unified  Aftercare  Program  could  lead  to  upgrading  the  quality  of  service, 
reduced  caseloads,  and  upgrading  of  personnel  standards.  It  would  prevent 
the  present  occasional  overlapping  of  jurisdictions  of  county  probation  and 
state  parole  when  they  are  both  involved  with  one  offender.  More  personal, 
more  expert,  and  longer  aftercare  will  be  the  best  solution  to  the  problem 

of  recidivism,  and  a unified  program  can  work  for  this  kind  of  care. 

Our  agency  is  committed  to  the  realization  of  half-way  house  services,  as 
are  a nimiber  of  public  agency  officials.  Like  the  joint  use  of  pre-release 
facilities  the  county  and  state  can  jointly  utilize  half-way  houses. 

6.  What  should  the  interdepartmental  organization  look  like?  The  details 
are  hard  to  visualize  now;  organization  should  follow  function,  and  the 
organization  should  evolve  as  a part  of  the  process  of  flexible  and  effec- 
tive development  of  services. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  although  it  recognizes  the  rigidities  and 
the  bureaucratic  attitudes  that  may  result  from  one  comprehensive  department, 
believes  its  advantages  are  worth  the  risk  and  it  believes  this  major  change 
is  needed  now.  Now  I would  like  to  make  a personal  statement,  for  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  is  in  no  way  responsible.  These  are  merely  my 
views  as  an  individual.  From  I96I  to  I963  I served  on  a half  day  a week  basis, 
as  neuro-psychiatric  consultant  at  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Graterford.  Like 
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maxiy  other  psychiatrists  who  have  had  similar  positions,  I found  working 
conditions  frustrating.  The  atmosphere  of  the  prison  was  degrading- -"good" 
prisoners  shined  shoes  for  me  or  cut  my  hair;  prisoners  provided  menial 
services  for  prison  personnel,  even  providing  music  for  their  cocktail 
parties.  I believe  in  the  value  of  vocational  therapy,  but  when  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  disparity  of  master  and  servant  much  of  the  value  of  the  therapy 
goes  out  the  window.  Homosexuality,  drug  traffic,  weapons  traffic  (l  am 
speaking  of  homffimode  weapons)  were  part  of  the  scene.  The  "hole"  was  in  use; 
some  prisoners  transferred  to  Graterford  because  of  riots  at  other  prisons 
spent  many  months  in  solitary  confinement.  No  group  psycho-therapy  or  group 
counseling  was  avilable.  Prisoners  received  training  in  such  work  as  the 
operation  of  hosiery  machines,  although  I know  that  none  of  them  would  find 
a job  rimning  a machine  like  this  when  they  left  prison.  I was  not  allowed 
to  make  independent  decisions;  such  decisions  as  dispensing  tranquillizers 
or  recommending  for  parole  were  subject  to  pressiore  and  interference.  I am 
grateful  for  the  experience  I had,  but  the  fact  that  five  psychiatrists  held 
this  job  in  a ten-year  period  speaks  about  the  satisfactions  of  the  job.  A 
new  warden  now  is  working  out  a progressive  program. 

I saw  a great  deal  that  I thought  was  good  at  Graterford.  Many  of  the  guards 
seemed  interested  in  helping  prisoners;  I am  sure  there  were  many  worse 
prisons.  But  I was  aware  of  all  the  problems  I have  mentioned,  and  I was 
also  aware  of  the  lack  of  continuity  of  care- -the  lack  of  a good  Aftercare 
program. 

My  complaint  is  not  these  conditions  but  the  fact  that  no  one  was  interested 
in  hearing  about  these  conditions.  I was  hired  on  the  recommendation  of  one 
staff  member,  I was  at  the  prison  on  suffemnce  since  psychiatrists  were  not 
well  regarded,  when  I left  I said  goodbye  to  only  one  staff  member.  Except 
for  the  prisoners  who  attended  my  clinic,  hardly  anyone  was  aware  that  I came 
in  1961  or  that  I went  in  1963?  stnd  no  one  with  any  authority,  in  any  official 
position,  has  asked  for  my  impressions  or  my  opinion  on  any  matter  concerning 
psychiatry  in  the  prison  system  from  that  day  to  this. 

Last  week  I visited  the  Center  for  Forensic  Psychiatry  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  supports  at  the  Ypsilanti  Hospital.  The  kind  of  workup  that  is 
done  with  criminal  offenders  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  we  have  in 

Pennsylvania;  a 70  man  staff  looks  after  coioxt  referred  cases.  A computer 

is  being  used  to  correlate  information,  and  many  papers  on  mentally  abnormal 
offenders  are  in  the  process  of  publication  or  research.  This  is  the  kind 
of  a program  that  I think  we  might  achieve  with  a Comprehensive  Correc- 
tional Department;  we  cannot  achieve  it  without  it. 

The  incorporation  of  services  is  not  the  answer  to  everything,  it  is  not  a 
panacea.  But  at  least  there  will  be  programs,  and  there  will  be  someone  in 

authority  over  the  programs,  and  some  channels  of  communications  so  that 

complaints  about  existing  conditions  and  ideas  for  improved  conditions  will 
be  allowed  to  influence  corrections. 
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Coirnnonwealtli  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative -Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 
Testimony  of  Jay  I.  Roseman,  Ed.M.,  Psychologist 
(Prepared  Statement) 


I was  employed  hy  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  for  almost  four  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  I was  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Correctional  Diagnostic  and 
Classification  Center  - State  Correctional  Institution  at  Philadelphia. 

The  final  year  I functioned  as  Treatment  Program  Administrator  for  this 
Joint  facility.  Included  in  the  primary  responsibilities  of  this  role 
was  supervision  of  approximately  sixty-five  professional,  clerical,  and 
support  personnel  in  planning  and  implementing  the  entire  treatment  pro- 
gram, plus  the  coordination  of  treatment  and  custodial- security  functions. 
From  my  viewpoint,  there  are  many  inadequacies  glaringly  apparent  in  the 
system,  some  of  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  organizational  structure. 

Many  of  the  employees,  myself  included,  felt  a lack  of  confidence  in  the 
structure.  The  Department  head,  the  Attorney-General,  was  perceived  as 
someone  not  being  directly  involved  in  Corrections,  or  primarily  con- 
cerned with  it.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corrections  reports  to  the  Attorney-General.  Expertise  in  the  area  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  is  not  necessarily  required 
of  the  Attorney-General.  How  then  can  he  administrate  and  supervise  such 
an  operation  effectively:  This  question  was  asked  by  me,  as  well  as  by  my 
fellow  workers,  and  a positive  response  could  not  be  given. 

Corrections  is  an  entity  within  itself.  The  Department  of  Justice's 
function  is  the  administration  of  Justice,  not  treatment  or  rehabilitation. 
Legal  and  police  matters  are  its  primary  concern.  What  is  needed  is  an 
independent  agency  of  cabinet  status,  concerned  solely  with  the  confine- 
ment and  treatment  of  the  offender.  The  head  of  such  an  agency  should  be 
thoroughly  aware  of  treatment  programs  as  well  as  security  considerations. 
Due  to  his  other  responsibilities,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Attorney-General 
to  devote  as  much  time  and  effort  to  Corrections  as  is  needed. 

An  independent  agency  could  devote  much  more  time  toward  effectively 
utilizing  its  internal  resources  and  establishing  better  communication 
with  the  community.  A glaring  example  of  a breakdown  of  understanding 
is  the  inability  to  establish  a pre-release  center  for  State  offenders 
in  Philadelphia.  Although  this  legislation  has  been  on  the  books  for 
over  a year,  and  centers  have  already  been  established  in  other  cities, 
to  date,  none  has  been  successful  in  Philadelphia.  If  Corrections  were 
viewed  by  the  State  as  significant  enough  to  have  independent  status,  the 
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conimunity  'would  also  recognize  this  field  as  more  important  and  beneficial. 
This  could  have  the  added  benefit  of  making  the  community  aware  of  its 
place  in  corrections. 

A great  deal  of  inefficiency  exists  in  our  current  system.  This  inefficiency 
is  not  atypical  of  a bureaucratic  structure,  but  could  be  minimized  if  there 
were  fewer  channels  through  which  to  go. 

An  independent  agency  would  represent  a major  breakthrough  in  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  system. 

The  Commissioner  would  report  directly  to  the  Governor,  or  his  represen- 
tative . 

The  lines  of  communication,  both  upward  and  do'wnward,  would  immediately 
increase  as  would  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization. 

Correctional  programs  and  decisions  wo'uld  be  made  by  those  directly  in- 
volved, not  by  others  who  have  many  problems  and  responsibilities 
which  may  be  completely  disassociated  from  this  field. 

A cabinet  post  should  be  created  and  filled  by  someone  outside  of  the 
present  Bureau  of  Corrections. 

A dynamic,  progressive  leader  is  needed. 

Those  indoctrinated  in  the  current  system  lack  an  innovative  and  creative 
approach  to  the  solution  of  existing  problems. 

"That's  the  way  we've  always  done  it"  is  a typical  reply  to  the  question 
"Why  is  this  or  that  policy  or  procedure  utilized"? 

Again,  our  present  conceptions  and  rationalizations  about  the  offender 
and  Corrections  are  misguided  and  simply  do  not  work. 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  the  present  correctional  system  is 
failing. 

Concepts  and  ideas  which  were  utilized  in  the  seventeenth  century  still 
permeate  the  policies  of  the  twentieth  centuiy  decision  makers. 

The  creation  of  a new  Department  of  Corrections  may  not  be  the  solution 
to  the  problem,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a significant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

It  appears  that  those  who  oppose  such  a reorganization  do  so  out  of  fear 
of  change  and  desire  for  the  status  quo. 
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The  recent  statement  by  Commissioner  Prasse  that  "the  Bureau  of  Correc- 
tions has  been  in  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  past  seventeen  years  - 
we’ve  been  happy  in  Justice"  is  indicative  of  this  type  of  thinking. 

I fully  support  the  reorganization  of  the  correctional  system. 

We  base  our  decisions  on  tradition  but  a tradition  of  failure  is  not 
one  to  be  proud  of  or  to  be  relied  upon. 

A new  tradition  of  success  and  accomplishment  in  Corrections  is  needed 
and  the  reorganization  of  our  current  system  is  of  overwhelming  importance. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Pittshurgh  Hearing 
August  21,  1970 

Testimony  by  Mr.  Louis  Schneiderman 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Mr.  Louis  Schneiderman,  President 

Pennsylvania  Association  on  Probation,  Parole  & Correction 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  and  Social  Research 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania  I9OIO 


As  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  on  Probation,  Parole  and 
Correction  (hereinafter  called  PAPPC),  I wish  to  express  to  this  Task 
Force  our  strong  sense  of  privilege  in  the  courteous  invitation  to  address 
this  body  on  matters  which  concern  us  all  so  very  deeply.  We  have  some 
appreciation  for  your  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  in  judgments  and 
decisions . 

Because  of  our  interest  to  be  as  fully  helpful  as  possible,  our  Associ- 
ation would  have  liked  more  time  to  prepare  ourselves  in  responding  to 
the  specific  but  very  complex  issues  you  are  involved  with  in  improving 
all  correctional  services  in  Pennsylvania  through  changing  its  various 
administrative  structures.  The  rising  tide  of  crime,  and  of  increasingly 
restless  citizen  concern,  adds  further  significance  to  the  task  before  you 
now. 

I would  like  to  explain  that  the  PAPPC  is  an  organization  of  some  eight- 
hundred  members,  representing  all  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  working 
at  all  levels  within  the  field  of  probation,  parole,  corrections,  and  of 
persons  otherwise  interested  in  such  matters. 

As  one  example  of  this  fourth  category  of  membership,  I would  like  to 
mention  my  thirty-seven  years  of  experience  in  various  aspects  of  correc- 
tions and  welfare,  and  my  recent  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  join  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  and  Social  Research  of 
Brj^n  Mawr  College  to  develop  further  its  correctional  training  program. 

I am  awed  as  I consider  the  extraordinary  amount  and  diversity  of 
correctional  and  related  experience  that  is  lodged  within  our  membership. 
Had  time  permitted,  our  Association  would  have  tapped  this  resource  by 
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setting  up  regional  and/or  centralized  forums  for  deliberation  of  these 
issues.  The  ultimate  benefits  from  the  enrichment  of  our  recommendations 
would  have  been  reported  to  this  Task  Force.  The  limited  time  this  Task 
Force  had  at  its  command  to  give  to  us,  only  permitted  me  to  call  a special 
Executive  Meeting  of  our  Association  and  its  conclusions  are  simmiarized  as 
follows : 

1)  With  regard  to  a Unified  Department  of  Corrections,  our  Association  feels 
greater  benefit  for  the  Commonwealth  would  ensue  from  improving  programs  of 
local  community-based  services.  At  first  blush,  imification  is  always  at- 
tractive. The  problems  emerge  when  we  consider  how.  If  your  preference  is 
toward  consolidation,  consideration  will  need  to  be  given  to  the  overall 
increased  administrative  cost  of  creating  a new  department,  what  happens  to 
existing  coimty  pension  programs,  what  to  do  with  probation  in  the  area  of 
domestic  relations  at  the  county  level,  the  taxpayer's  view  of  such  in- 
creasing costs. 

We  also  see  consolidation  as  counter  to  and  a reversal  of  the  Federal  trend 
in  financial  support  with  grants-in-aid  for  community-based  services.  A 
coordinating  body,  with  representation  from  the  Bureau  of  Corrections,  the 
Juvenile  Court  Judges'  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  and 
Parole,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  might  be  considered  and  encompass 
some  of  the  possible  benefits  of  the  concept  of  unification. 

We  do  not  recommend  cabinet  status  for  a Department  of  Corrections,  preferr- 
ing to  minimize  stresses  from  political  responsibility  and  maximize  support 
for  continuity  of  top  correctional  career  personnel. 

2)  Should  juvenile  and  adult  county  probation  be  included  in  a unified 
Department  of  Corrections? 

Our  Association  recommends  that  juvenile  probation  services  should  remain 
under  local  authority,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges' 
Commission  lay  down  general  rules  and  guidelines,  such  as  minimum  standard- 
ization of  qualifications  for  personnel,  salaries,  caseload,  training 
programs,  etc.,  and  with  authority  to  enforce  them! 

Similarly,  county  adult  probation  should  remain  under  local  authority,  but 
the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  laying  down  minimum  standards, 
and  with  authority  to  enforce  them!  Authority  to  enforce  standards  in  county 
juvenile  and  adult  probation  should  be  given  even  in  areas  where  no  grants- 
in-aid  are  offered  to  the  counties. 

3 Should  county  jails  be  included  in  a unified  Department  of  Corrections? 
The  PAPPC  recommends  that  county  jails  remain  under  county  control,  but  in 
improved  form.  The  Jail  Inspection  Service  in  the  Bureau  of  Corrections 
should  be  given  legislative  authorization  to  compel  compliance  with  mini- 
mum standards  it  can  set  up  such  as  personnel,  training,  construction,  care 
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and  treatment  of  inmates,  salaries,  Prison  Boards,  etc. 

4)  Should  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  be  included  in  a unified 
Department  of  Corrections? 

Our  Association  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  remain 
an  independent  agency,  but  with  representation  on  a coordinating  group  as 
noted  in  Item  1.  It  should  retain  control  on  its  administrative  personnel 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  decisions.  In  the  structure  of  government,  the 
public  should  have  an  opportimity  to  place  responsibilities  for  decision 
making . 

5)  Should  juvenile  institutions  be  taken  out  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
and  placed  in  a unified  Department  of  Corrections? 

The  position  of  the  PAPPC,  with  respect  to  this  question,  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  prior  testimony. 

Essentially,  our  Association  petitioned  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission 
in  1969  to  study  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  Justice  institutional 
facilities  for  juveniles  and  determine  if  they  are  properly  staffed  and 
programmed  with  available  funds.  This  study  continues  to  be  our  recommenda- 
tion. 

We  strongly  recommend  your  continued  serious  consideration  to  strengthening 
existing  correctional  services  by  increased  use  of  existing  leadership  in 
the  correctional  field  and  providing  them  with  the  tools,  money  and  needed 
legislation,  to  implement  our  common  concern  for  improved  correctional 
services  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Conrnion.'wealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative -Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Harrisburg  Hearing 
August  6,  1970 

Testimony  of  John  J.  Shimiaker 
(Prepared  Statement) 


John  J,  Shumaker,  Esq. 
Shumaker,  Williams  & Placey 
Payne  - Shoemaker  Bldg. 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


I am  appearing  today  as  a representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  I appear  not  as  a 
professional  in  the  correctional  field  but  as  a layman  who  has  long  had 
an  Interest  in  the  advancement  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  and, 
in  particular,  the  correctional  system  in  our  Commonwealth.  Therefore, 
my  thoughts  not  only  will  reflect,  in  effect,  the  thinking  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  NCCD  but  will  also  reflect  the  thoughts  of  a 
concerned  citizen  of  our  Commonwealth. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Corrections  Task  Force 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission  published  in  July  of  I969 
which  reads  as  follows:  The  Commission  recommends  that  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  correctional  services  in  Pennsylvania  be  consolidated  and 
that  plans  to  implement  an  optimum  unified  organizational  structure  for 
Institutional  corrections,  probation  and  parole  on  a state  and  county 
level  be  formulated  immediately. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  formulate  specific  answers  to  carry  out  this  recommen- 
dation at  this  time  as  we  feel  that  a thorough  study  has  to  be  made  into 
this  problem  before  we  can  develop  an  overall  effective  system  for  corrections 
in  our  Commonwealth. 

However,  it  is  rather  obvious  that  the  present  fragmentation  in  philosophy, 
in  se2rvices  and  in  administrative  organization  cannot  continue.  We  are 
all  well  aware  that  the  administration  of  our  correctional  system  is 
divided  among  several  state  agencies,  all  of  which  are  interdependent  and 
cooperative,  but  not  administratively  responsible  to  one  overall  execu- 
tive head  and  planning  agency.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  jirrisdiction  for 
administration  of  the  correctional  system  divided  among  state  agencies 
but  we  have  the  further  problem  of  a system  that  encompasses  both  state 
and  county  institutions  with  its  resultant  inequality  and  standards  in 
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programming  and  rehabilitation.  There  is  also  the  fragmentation  and 
conflict  in  philosophy  as  to  institutionalization  "versus  community 
treatment  programs;  many  still  stick  to  the  "well-'worn  philosophy  that 
"we  should  jail  them  and  forget  them  instead  of  "working  with  those  which 
can  be  rehabilitated,  particularly  on  a comm"unity  level.  There  is  a f"urther 
fragmentation  of  services  in  our  institutions  where  we  not  only  have 
an  inter -mingling  of  adult  and  juvenile  offenders  but  an  inter -mingling 
of  persons  who  have  already  been  sentenced,  persons  awaiting  sentence 
and  even  persons  awaiting  trial  who  have  been  able  to  obtain  proper  bail. 

Therefore,  any  study  into  this  problem  should  include  the  present  organ- 
izational structure,  the  present  admirBistration  and  its  personnel,  its 
programs,  methods  and  the  quality  of  services  provided  by  the  courts  as 
well  as  the  institutions  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  under  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  ad"ult  and  j"uvenile  offenders  and  the  institutions 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  j"uvenile  offenders  as  well  as 
after-care  services  and  probation  and  parole  field  services  as  provided 
by  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole,  the  services  offered  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  Judges'  Commission  and  all  co"unty  parole  and  probation  offices 
including  pre- sentencing  investigation  services  offered  to  the  courts, 
both  on  a state  and  county  level. 

We  wo"uld  commend  and  recommend  to  the  attention  of  this  Task  Force  a 
standard  act  for  State  Correctional  Services  published  by  WCCD  in  I966 
which  we  feel  encompasses  and  includes  basically  the  philosophy  of  the 
Crime  Commission  Task  Force  on  Corrections  and  Recommendations  as 
pub]  i shed  in  J"aly  of  I969. 

This  Task  Force  has  asked  that  we  address  o"urselves  to  basically  six 
major  issues.  The  following  represents  the  views  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  NCCD  in  regard  these  six  major  areas; 

(1)  Should  this  department  be  a cabinet-level  department? 

We  wo"uld  answer  this  with  an  almost  unqualified  "yes".  However,  this 
could  take  one  of  two  forms  - The  first  being  the  creation  of  a Secretary 
of  Corrections  who  wo"uld  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  who  would,  in  t"arn, 
have  two  deputies  serving  under  him,  both  who  would  be  qualified  under 
the  state  merit  system;  one  to  handle  adults  and  one  to  handle  juveniles 
with  the  understanding  that  all  staff  personnel  would  be  appointed  and 
continue  to  work  "under  the  State  Civil  Service  merit  system.  The  other 
possible  alternative  wo"uld  be  the  recommendation  contained  in  HCCD's 
model  act  under  Section  2 which  would  establish  a State  Department  of 
Corrections  with  a Board  of  Corrections  who,  in  t"urn,  would  appoint  a 
Director  who  was  qualified  in  the  field. 

We  feel  that  the  immensity  of  the  problem  demands  that  leadership  be 
provided  for  this  entire  field  in  the  Commonwealth  and  this  can  only  be 
provided  in  the  correctional  field  are  fragmented  through  the  various 
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state  agencies,  there  is  a tendency  for  one  or  more  of  these  services  to 
he  subordinated  to  other  areas  in  these  particular  departments o This 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  recent  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Welfare  to  do  away  with  certain  youth  development  centers  because  of  the 
budgetary  pinch  which  programs  were  being  sacrificed  so  that  other  programs 
which  were  considered  of  more  major  importance  could  be  continued  in  the 
Welfare  Department.  In  other  words,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
where  there  is  a budgetary  problem,  some  of  the  very  fine  correctional 
programs  which  have  already  been  established  in  this  Commonwealth  or 
which  may  be  established  in  the  future,  could  be  sacrificed  where  there  are 
other  priority  areas  of  interest  in  the  same  department.  This  would 
not  be  possible  if  there  was  a separate  department  of  corrections.  This 
is  also  important  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  has 
taken  years  to  develop  staffs  for  such  institutions  as  youth  development 
centers  which  would  be  lost  overnight  and  could  possibly  never  be  re-built 
for  years  to  come,  simply  because  of  the  discretion  of  a secretary 
that  these  services  are  minor  as  compared  to  other  seiwices  in  his  depart- 
ment, I might  parenthetically  add  at  this  point,  however,  that  our  present 
Secretary  of  Welfare  when  he  took  office,  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
importance  of  the  youth  development  programs  and  these  centers  have  not 
been  closed  as  ordered, 

(2)  Should  juveniles  and  adults  be  in  the  same  department? 

We  feel  tha  t juvenile  and  adults  should  be  in  the  same  correctional 
department  but  should  be  separated  as  Indicated  above  with  perhaps  a 
deputy  being  in  charge  of  each  service.  This  would  provide  for  separate 
programming  which  is  so  essential  due  to  the  philosophy  and  approach 
which  is  necessary  for  the  juvenile  and  adult  field  but  would,  in  turn, 
provide  for  coordinated  efforts  within  the  same  department.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  separate  philosophies  be  maintained  as  this  would  lead 
to  the  development  of  such  needed  projects  as  youth  service  bureaus  and 
juvenile  after-care  services.  We  are  impressed  by  the  present  philosophy 
of  our  Department  of  Welfare  in  the  l^andling  of  the  services  which  have 
been  assigned  to  them  but  we  feel  there  must  be  a united  approach  to 
these  services  and  to  institutions  which  can  be  accomplished  under  one 
department.  This  separate  department  would  avoid  the  jockeying  which 
often  occurs  today  between  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  Juvenile 
Court  Judges'  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice  where  the  only 
persons  who  suffer  are  the  needs  of  the  children  and  adults  that  are 
to  be  served, 

(3)  Should  probation  and  parole  be  included  in  a Department  of  Corrections? 

The  model  act  of  NCCD  provides  for  inclusion  of  these  services  in  a Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  it  also  provides  for  alternatives  excluding  these 
services.  However,  we  would  be  more  inclined  to  inclusion  than  exclusion 
inasmuch  as  the  field  services  could  be  better  coordinated  and  be  better 
served  and  the  individual  parolee  would  have  a better  chance  if  there  was 
close  cooperation  between  the  two  services.  We  mean  by  two  services,  state 
and  local  services. 
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(4)  Shoiild  coimty  jails  be  included? 

We  would  be  inclined  to  feel  that  they  -should  be  included  as  they  are 
tinder  the  Model  Act.  This  would  certainly  improve  standards  and  goals. 

It  also  would  provide  several  options  which  would  be  (l)  the  county  jails 
wotild  be  locally  operated  under  state  supervision;  or  (2)  the  state 
cotild  operate  the  local  jails  under  a unified  State  Department;  or  (3)  the 
state  institutions  would  handle  sentenced  prisoners  only. 

Important  in  any of  the  above  concepts,  however,  is  the  establishment  of 
the  already  authorized  regional  jails  so  that  local  programs  could  be 
developed  which  are  now  being  impeded  because  of  the  lack  of  these 
facilities.  Under  any  concept,  however,  we  feel  that  the  state  should 
bear  the  cost  of  committed  prisoners. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  there  is  a wide  discrepancy  at 
this  time  in  general  terms  between  the  programming  in  the  state  institutions 
and  the  county  jails.  Although  several  county  jails  have  outstanding 
programs  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  concern  at  a county  jail 
level  and  this  wo-uld  certainJ^y  be  improved  by  including  these  under  one 
state  operated  or  supervised  system  or  at  least  having  them  under  state 
supervision  with  certain  minimum  state  standards  for  treatment  and  rehab- 
ilitation. This  could  best  be  accomplished  through  a unified  Department 
of  Corrections  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  state  institutions  whether 
on  a state  or  local  level. 

(5)  County  probation  services.  Should  they  be  state-operated  under 
a Department  of  Corrections  or  not? 

Again,  the  Model  Act  provides  for  both  inclusion  of  county  probation 
services  at  least  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a State  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, We  feel  this  would  result  in  better  standards  of  professionalism 
and  training  and  better  administration  with,  of  course,  better  resultant 
services.  Both  juveniles  and  adults  would  benefit  under  such  a program. 

(6)  Detention  services  for  juveniles.  Should  they  be  a part  of  such 
a department? 

Ideally,  yes.  The  Model  Act  in  its  first  alternative  provides  for  inclusion. 
Pennsylvania  is  dreadfully  lacking  at  the  present  time  in  good  detention 
services.  County  jails  and  adult  institutions  still  remain  the  primary 
place  of  detention  at  this  time.  What  we  need  is  "attention"  and  not 
really  detention  homes  and  good  well-staffed,  trained  administrators 
particularly  for  juvenile  detention.  T/ii.s  is  one  of  our  most  crying  needs 
in  our  Commonwealth  today  and  we  feel  that  this,  again,  could  best  be 
served  by  including  these  detention  facilities,  particularly,  the 
establishment  of  regional  detention  facilities  for  juveniles  through  the 
jurisdiction  of  a State  De;^iartment  of  Corrections. 
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We  have  admittedly  answered  your  inquiries  in  generalized  terms.  However, 
we  feel  that  the  need  for  consolidation  has  been  very  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  Corrections  Task  Force  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission, 
But  more  important  than  this,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  offenders  and 
the  persons  confined  in  our  institutions  and  those  on  probation  and 
parole  who  are  failing  to  receive  the  proper  services  because  of  our 
present  fragmentation.  I believe  our  public  is  now  ready  to  accept  the 
philosophy  that  there  is  a differentiation  between  offenders,  i.e,  the 
dangerous  offender  versus  the  possible  rehabilitee.  We  can  best  advance 
this  philosophy  and  work  with  the  possible  useful  members  of  society 
through  a unified,  coordinated,  well-organized  Department  of  Corrections 
than  we  can  under  the  present  fragmented  system  in  our  Commonwealth. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Harrisburg  Hearing 
August  6,  1970 


Allyn  Sieloff 
Deputy  Commissioner 
Bureau  of  Corrections 
Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 


Mr,  Sieloff  did  not  submit  a written  statement.  Unfortunately, 
the  tape  of  his  testimony  was  not  clear  enoiigh  to  transcribe.  A 
summary  of  his  remarks  however,  was  included  in  the  minutes  at  the 
meeting  and  that  summary  follows. 


Allyn  Sieloff  said  that  the  fragmentation  of  the  correctional  system  in 
Pennsylvania  was  detrimental  to  its  full  development.  He  did  not  concur 
with  many  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prasse.  He  felt  that  Pennsylvania  has 
a long  way  to  go. 

He  thought  that  a cabinet  level  department  was  a very  important  ingredient 
of  any  new  correctional  structure  for  Pennsylvania.  This  department 
should  Include  services  for  both  juveniles  and  adults.  He  added  that 
the  probation  services  are  woefully  inadequate  and  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  bring  them  into  the  umbrella  agency.  He  thought  too,  that 
as  we  move  toward  community  based  programs  that  the  conflicts  between 
the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  and  the  Department  of  Corrections 
will  become  magnified. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
Or  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Testimony  of  Judge  Theodore  M.  Smith,  Jr. 
(Received  via  Mail) 

The  Honorable  Theodore  M.  Smith,  Jr. 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  5 
642  City  Hall 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I9IO7 


Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  be  present  and  testify  on  August  13th 
before  the  committee  and  at  its  hearing.  Inview  of  our  summer  vacation 
schedule  and  our  serious  backlog  problems,  I accept  your  thoughtful 
invitation  to  write  and  express  my  views  rather  than  appear  in  person. 

Of  course,  I can  speak  only  on  the  question  of  corrections  with  any 
authority,  and  hope  that  my  thoughts  will  be  helpful.  They  are  herein- 
after set  forth. 

Should  services  for  Juveniles  and  adults  be  incorporated  into  the  same 
department? 

The  basic  problems  and  considerations  in  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile 
and  adult  delinquents  do  differ.  (See  Terry  Appeal,  438  Pa.  339.) 

It  might  be  workable  to  have  services  for  Juveniles  and  adults  incorporated 
into  the  same  department,  but  even  within  the  department  they  ought 
to  be  sharply  distinguished,  and  staffed  with  personnel  of  special  training 
and  background  for  the  one  service  or  the  other. 

Should  the  field  seivices  currently  being  offered  by  the  Board  of  Pro- 
bation and  Parole  be  Incorporated  into  the  Department  of  Corrections? 

Field  services  of  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  should  be  incorpor- 
ated into  the  Department  of  Corrections,  but  again,  like  the  tailoring  of 
services  to  Juveniles  vs.  adults,  there  should  be  a clear  distinction 
in  objective,  training  of  personnel,  etc. 

While  a probationer  is  technically  a sentenced  convict,  it  is  the  hope 
of  sentencing  Judges  that,  provided  the  right  kind  of  help  and  encour- 
agement, the  sentenced  defendant  will  respond  and  never  come  before  the 
the  court  again,  either  as  a direct  violator  or  for  incarceration. 

Should  the  new  structure  for  the  offering  of  unified  correctional  services 
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be  a department  level  organization  beaded  by  a cabinet  officer? 

Better  the  imified  correctional  services  be  headed  by  a professional 
with  continuing  tenure,  by  far,  than  that  they  suffer  the  transience 
of  cabinet  officer  appointment. 

Corrections  could  be  a \mit  of  a department  of  human  services,  in  this 
light.  It  could  be  a unit  of  a department  of  justice,  except  that  the 
convict  would  be  likely  to  identify  it  with  the  prosecutorial  or 
judicial  arm,  which  in  his  view  had  put  him  where  he  is. 

Parenthetically,  as  a cabinet  officer  under  Governor  Scranton,  I felt 
there  were  too  many  cabinet  officers  at  that  time,  which  made  the 
body  unwieldy  and  communication  between  the  Governor  and  his  cabinet 
almost  impossible. 

What  should  the  relationships  of  the  county  jails  be  to  the  new  department? 

County  jails  could  very  well  be  local  units  of  the  new  department. 

To  the  possible  criticism  that  a detention  unit  is  not  a prison  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  one,  the  answer  can  be  made  that  rehabil- 
itation could  very  well  be  made  to  start  with  arrest,  even  without 
a sacrifice  to  the  presimiptlon  of  innocence. 

Everyone  knows  of  cases  where  rehabilitation  has  begun  in  the  mind 
of  the  defendant  long  before  trial. 

What  should  the  relationship  be  of  probation  services  now  being  offered 
by  the  county  courts  to  the  new  department? 

County  court  probation  services  ought  to  be  local  extensions  of  the  new 
department . 

There  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a higher  and  more  nearly  professional 
standard  of  probational  services,  and  for  that  matter  all  correctional 
services,  if  they  are  conducted  on  a state-wide  basis  through  personnel 
brought  up  to  a unified  standard. 
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What  should  the  intradepartmental  organization  look  like? 

The  appearance  of  the  organizational  chart  -would  he  the  outcome  of  many 
discussions  and  exchanges  of  thought.  It  seems  far  too  early  to  make 
any  attempt  to  visualize  it. 

The  premise  in  all  of  the  foregoing  is  that  all  of  the  unified  services 
on  a state-wide  basis,  conducted  on  agreed  standards  of  personnel  quali- 
fication and  performance,  are  likely  to  be  better  than  similar  services 
conducted  on  a local  autonomy  basis. 

The  local  benches  of  the  sixty- seven  counties  fought  like  fury  for  thirty 
years  against  uniform  rules  of  civil  procedure,  and  a good  portion  of  the 
bar  joined  the  bench  in  this  opposition. 

Local  and  state  bars  bitterly  opposed  unifom  rules  of  procedure  in  U.S. 
co-urts  cherishing  practice  -under  the  old  Uniformity  Act  by  which  federal 
district  court  practice  used  the  forms  set  in  which  its  district  lay. 

A generation  of  experience  in  both  forums  has  shown  how  wrong  it  was  to 
oppose  uniformity.  A Delaware  Co-unty  decision  onthe  construction  of 
procedural  rule  is  now  citable  in  Washington  Co-unty,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  state,  and  vice  versa. 

A Missouri  federal  district  court  will  cite  the  comparable  holding  of 
the  U.  S.  court  of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  Such  things 
were  impossible  before  1937?  when  uniformity  began  to  overtake  both 
court  systems. 

It  is  easy  to  envision  corresponding  improvements  in  a state-wide  system 
of  rehabilitation,  penal  correction,  and  probation. 

I wish  that  I had  had  your  letter  on  vacation,  from  which  I have  just 
returned,  so  that  greater  thought  could  have  been  given  these  very  im- 
portant matters. 

I sincerely  feel  that  the  prisons,  merely  one  part  of  the  judicial  system, 
need  complete  overhauling,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  millions  we 
pour  into  them  as  presently  conducted  are  almost  a complete  failure. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  many  failures  in  the  entire 
judicial  system  are  a great  contributing  cause  to  the  rising  crime  rate. 

Rehabilitation  should  begin  in  process  long  before  the  judge  sees  the 
prisoner  but  has  no  chance  whatever  under  our  present  detention  system. 
Ultimately,  in  order  for  rehabilitation  to  have  real  likelihood,  there 
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first  must  be  identification  between  the  prisoner  and  the  judge,  and 
the  judge  with  the  prisoner.  Under  the  present  system  this  is  nigh 
impossible. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative -Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
August  13  j 1970 

Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Arlen  Specter 
(Transcribed  from  tape) 


The  Honorable  Arlen  Specter 
District  Attorney  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia 
666  City  Hall 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvaaia  I9IO7 


Mr,  Specter;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  - I welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  because  in  my  opinion  the  problems  of  correction  are 
central  to  the  problem  of  violence  in  our  society.  As  District  Attorney  of 
this  City,  I know  the  unhappy  fact  that  violent  crime  is  one  of  the  shames 
of  our  day.  And,  I believe  that  the  deficiencies  of  our  prison  system  are 
a major  contributing  factor  to  the  problem  of  violent  crime.  It  is  going 
to  take  a very  major  effort  to  change  the  system.  We  face  a very  difficult 
problem  in  trying  to  arouse  citizen  support  to  spend  the  money  necessary  on 
a prison  system.  It  is  a brutal  fact  of  life  that  people  in  general,  the 
man  on  the  street,  doesn't  care,  and  prisoners  have  less  political  influence 
than  anybody  in  our  society.  They  don't  vote.  There  is  a great  public 
attitude  that  the  prisoner  be  damned.  We  must  nevertheless  work  to  get  the 
kind  of  public  support  that  will  give  us  the  programs  we  need  in  our  prison 
system.  We  must  do  this  for  two  reasons : one  is  the  basic  reason  that 
every  prisoner  is  a human  being  and  has  to  be  treated  in  a humane  way.  The 
second  reason  is  that  almost  every  prisoner  in  our  penal  system  is  going  to 
come  out  on  the  street  some  day.  They  are  all  in  for  limited  terms  except 
those  few  who  are  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  murder  of  the  first 
degree.  If  these  men  are  not  improved  while  they  are  in  the  institution, 
if  they  are  brutalized,  they  come  back  out  to  the  street  as  very  dangerous 
people.  They  become  an  enormous  law  enforcement  problem.  I think  that 
the  average  citizen  wants  to  avoid  the  problem  of  violent  crime  for  himself 
and  his  family.  He  has  very  good  reasons  to  support  the  cause  of  correc- 
tional reform. 

I think  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  should  take  over  almost  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  the  prison  system  of  this  state.  I know  that  is  a central 
question  that  you  gentlemen  are  addressing  yourselves  to  today.  I see  the 
only  exception  to  that  woifLd  be  for  those  summary  offenses  that  have  very 
limited  periods  of  imprisonment.  The  counties  may  still  be  able  to  handle 
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that  on  their  own.  Anyone,  however,  who  is  sentenced  beyond  that  of  a 
srunraary  term  should  become  the  responsibility  of  the  Commonwealth.  I think 
it  makes  best  sense  for  the  state  to  do  this. 

Judge  Wilkinson:  Would  you  include  the  detention  facilities  for  the 
period  prior  to  sentencing? 

Mr.  Specter:  Yes,  I would.  I would  include  the  pre- sentencing  because  in 
this  day  and  age  you  cannot  separate  detention  from  post-trial  matters. 

I believe  there  must  be  a unified  system  from  the  moment  a man  comes  into 
custody  until  he  is  eventually  released.  In  bygone  days  there  might  have 
been  a difference  between  detention  and  post-sentence  confinement  because 
detention  prior  to  trial  was  a short-term  thing.  In  many  cases  today  the 
time  served  before  sentence  is  really  the  sentence  because  we  have  the 
phenomenon  that  at  the  time  a man  is  sentenced  he  may  have  already  been  in 
jail  eight  months.  That  becomes  his  sentence  when  he  finally  comes  to 
court.  There  is  also  often  a considerable  length  of  time  for  post- sentencing 
procedures.  Men  are  held  in  prisons  for  elongated  periods  while  these 
judicial  processes  are  being  explored.  We  have  the  serious  problem  in  the 
city  of  people,  after  they  have  been  tried  and  convicted,  being  held  in 
jail  for  a very  long  time.  I think  it  therefore  best  that  the  entire 
confinement  problem  be  given  to  the  state.  I think  it  is  basically  a 
state  responsibility. 

I would  start  from  the  basic  position  that  a criminal  procedure  is  "the 
Commonwealth  versus  the  defendant".  It  isn't  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
or  the  county  of  Delaware  or  the  county  of  Montgomery  versus  the  defendant. 

It  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  defendant  who  has  broken 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state. 

I think  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  crimes  are  offenses  against  the 
state  and  that  the  entire  process  of  confinement  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  state. 

Furthermore,  I think  that  we  simply  have  to  see  crime  as  bigger  than  a 
county  problem.  We  have  more  crime  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  state.  Yet  the  criminals  who  commit  the  crimes  in 
Philadelphia  come  from  all  over  the  state.  There  is  something  about  a 
metropolitan  area  that  attracts  those  transitory  people  who  end  up  commiting 
offenses.  As  a matter  of  fact,  crime  is  really  a national  problem,  but  I 
recognize  we  are  not  eq.uipped  and  should  not  attempt  to  make  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  justice  a national  responsibility.  I believe  that 
under  our  Federal  system  we  should  be  decentralized.  We  should  leave  the 
responsibilities  of  matters  of  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  to  the  state.  But  with  the  scope  of  the  problem  as  it  is,  crime 
should  certainly  be  regarded  on  a state-wide  level.  I would  be  remiss  if 
I didn't  say  that  we  also  export  criminals.  I'm  always  impressed  by  the 
fact  as  I travel  around  this  state  that  it  takes  me  but  a ver;^^  little  while 
to  move  from  one  area  to  another.  It  takes  me  less  than  an  hour  and  a quarter 
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for  example  to  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading.  Similarly  it  takes  the 
criminal  only  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Reading  or 
from  Reading  to  Philadelphia.  Therefore,  Philadelphia  burglars  are  a 
major  problem  to  Reading  or  Scranton  or  Wilkes  Bar re  or  Easton,  just  as 
their  burglars  are  major  problems  to  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  I 
therefore  come  around  to  a basic  conclusion.  Crime  is  a state-wide  problem 
and  confinement  is  a state-wide  problem  and  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Commonwealth . 

There  is  one  fact  that  is  not  generally  known  to  Pennsylvanians.  In  fact, 

I didn’t  know  it  until  relatively  recently.  That  is  that  Philadelphia 
bears  enoimous  financial  burden  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
it  sentences  to  the  state  correctional  institution.  I had  always  assumed 
that  once  a prisoner  went  to  the  state  he  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  and  was  paid  for  out  of  state  funds.  I was  surprised  to  find  that 
is  not  so.  I find  that  there  was  more  than  nine  million  doUaxs  (the  exact 
figure  is  $9,104,568.82)  during  a twenty-four  month  period  from  June  1,  I968 
to  May  1st,  1970,  paid  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  sentenced  from  Philadelphia 
to  state  institutions.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  City 
has  been  billed  in  excess  of  $2,600,000  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  such 
prisoners.  I believe  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  state  prisoners  in  a 
state  institution  is  a legitimate  state  expense.  I would  urge  the  general 
assembly  to  undertake  that  expense  on  a state-wide  basis. 

Now  the  question  is,  "Where  do  we  go  from  here  in  regard  to  the  prison 
problem?"  Yesterday  was  a day  for  blaming  the  city.  Deputy  District  Attorney 
James  Crawford  (who  is  here  with  us)  prepared  an  exhaustive  report  of  some 
123  pages  detailing  the  deplorable  conditions  at  Holme sburg.  He  is  avail- 
able to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have  about  that  situation.  Further- 
more, there  has  been  an  opinion  by  three  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
detailing  those  deplorable  conditions.  These  conditions  have  been  caused 
by  a variety  of  complex  factors.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  that  the  prison 
system  has  been  ignored  by  public  officials  for  a very  long  time.  There  are 
also  all  the  inadequacies  of  the  judicial  and  court  systems  which  are  unable 
to  process  prisoners  as  rapidly  as  they  should  be  processed.  At  any  rate 
it  is  true  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia  has  not  been  able  to  adequately 
provide  for  its  prison  systems. 

However,  I think  a considerable  amount  of  blame  can  be  placed  upon  the 
state.  I think  it  is  inexcusable  that  the  state  has  not  yet  constructed 
the  diagnostic  and  reception  center  in  Philadelphia  that  was  approved  by 
the  legislature  in  1965»  Though  the  appropriation  has  been  made,  not  a 
shovel  full  of  earth  has  yet  been  turned.  I think  that  just  has  to  be 
built.  There  is  just  too  much  urgent  need  for  a diagnostic  center  and  for 
a place  where  classification  and  experimentation  in  rehabilitation  can 
take  place.  We  know  that  the  state  has  closed  up  Eastern  and  now  prisoners 
are  being  transferred  from  Holmesburg  to  Eastern.  That's  not  satisfactory 
because  Eastern  is  even  worse  than  Holmesburg.  Eastern  was  built  in  I829. 

It  just  does  not  make  any  sense  to  use  that  ancient  place  today  for  any 
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prolonged  period  of  time.  In  that  regard  I 'wonld  tell  you  that  the  Crawford 
report  demonstrates  dramatically  the  great  need  for  proper  classification  in 
our  correctional  system.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  analytical  reports 
that  Jim  Cra-vnford  brought  before  the  people  was  a table  which  outlined  the 
characteristics  of  the  ring  leaders  as  opposed  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
victims  in  the  Holmesburg  riot.  The  ring  leaders  of  the  riot  were  men  who 
were  there  for  very  serious  crimes  of  violence  - murder,  aggravated  assault 
and  aggravated  robbery  for  example.  The  victims  were  men  who  were  there  on 
larceny,  burglary  and  fraud  charges.  We  had  a situation  where  the  killers 
were  beating  up  the  forgers.  This  highlights  the  need  for  adequate  classif- 
ication. We  urgently  have  to  have  that  kind  of  classification  that  the  new 
penal  complex  in  Philadelphia  was  going  to  provide. 

Moving  beyond  classification  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  matter  of  rehab- 
ilitation - of  real  programming.  I am  taken  back  to  that  situation  in  I963 
when  the  late  Judge  Bonelli  considered  the  legal  issues  in  the  confinement 
of  individuals  who  had  been  sentenced  as  Juveniles  to  Dallas  and  who  were 
being  retained  beyond  their  21st  year.  I had  no  question  then  or  now  with 
the  constitutional  issues.  But  I was  very  distressed  when  I went  to  Dallas 
to  find  a very  limited  number  of  counselors  there  and  the  absence  of  any 
psychiatrist  and  the  minimal  number  of  psychologists  who  were  available, 
even  in  the  surrounding  areas.  Recently  I traveled  to  Farview,  and  I was 
distressed  with  the  fact  that  there  was  a severe  lack  of  staff  for  psychologi- 
caJ-  counseling.  We  found  the  same  situation  when  we  visited  Huntington  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  We  must  simply  come  to  grips  with  the  development 
of  those  kinds  of  programs  that  will  provide  more  rehabilitation. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  matter  of  research.  There  is  a great  deficiency 
in  our  knowing  of  what  good  is  coming  out  of  our  present  system;  what  is  and 
what  is  not  working.  This  is  not  my  field,  but  I do  know  that  we  have  to 
effectively  catalog  what  is  working  and  what  is  not  working  and  move  toward 
some  scientific  approach  to  evaluation  and  research.  In  fact,  I have  Just 
recently  had  correspondence  with  Attorney  General  Speaker  suggesting  we 
develop  a method  of  follow-up  on  men  who  have  been  released.  We  must  see  if 
the  programming  at  the  state  prisons  has  had  any  effect  at  all.  When  I 
recently  visited  Huntington  I was  rather  impressed  at  the  minimum  security 
activities  outside  the  wall  where  they  have  a trailer  camp.  Men  who  are 
dependable  leave  the  prison  wall  and  work  under  conditions  of  freedom  in 
the  forests,  etc.  I would  suspect  that  men  who  have  worked  there  would  be 
fairly  good  risks  when  they  came  out.  I asked  Warden  Russell  what  the 
success  rates  of  those  people  were.  He  had  to  tell  me  that  he  was  sorry 
that  he  didn't  know. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  I think  we  would  be  wise  in  Pennsylvania  if  we  spent 
more  money  on  our  correctional  system.  I think  we  have  been  penny-wise  and 
pound  foolish.  If  we  were  to  develop  adequate  correctional  services  we 
would  in  the  long  run  not  only  save  people  of  Pennsylvania  money  and 
property  loss  but  vast  losses  in  terms  of  human  suffering.  In  the  long 
run  we  would  also  save  money  on  police  expenditures  and  the  cost  of  prose- 
cution. We  would  be  doing  Pennsylvania  a favor  if  we  put  very  substantial 
emphasis  on  the  reform  of  our  correctional  system. 
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Judge  Wilkinson;  Would  you  care  to  remark  on  the  very  important  question 
as  to  whether  juveniles  and  adults  should  he  handled  in  the  same  system. 

There  is  substantial  difference  of  opinion  on  this  throughout  the  state 
and  nationally. 

Mr,  Specter:  We  have  been  in  the  midst  of  that  problem  with  our  concerns 
about  the  youth  study  center,  Fort  Mifflin,  and  other  places.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  all  should  be  -under  one  unified  system.  I believe  that  you 
have  to  treat  juveniles  very  differently.  You  have  to  have  different  programs. 
You  have  to  separate.  But  I think  it  makes  best  sense  to  have  them  in  one 
unified  package.  While  there  are  differences,  there  are  more  similarities 
than  there  are  differences.  I would  add  that  we  have  some  juveniles  who 
are  very  young  who  have  all  the  qualities  of  a tough  criminal  and  we  have 
some  young  adults  who  we  treat  in  our  adult  courts  who  have  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  juveniles.  I think  that  juveniles  sho-uld  be  treated 
under  the  concept  of  parens  patriae,  but  I think  it  can  and  sho-uld  be  done 
all  -under  one  umbrella. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Task  Force. 

I am  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  appear  at  this  hearing  and  to 
give  you  my  beliefs  and  opinions  on  the  matter  which  engages  your  serious 
concern  - the  area  of  corrections  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  future  direction 
that  it  should  take. 

First,  let  me  state  that  I believe  in  the  importance  of  a separate 
Department  of  Corrections  at  cabinet  level  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  1 feel  that  this  is  a necessary  step  that  should  be  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  possible. 

I have  always  had  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  an  important 
function  as  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  being  structurally  located  within 
the  office  of  the  Commonwealth's  chief  law  enforcement  officer,  the 
Attorney  General.  It  is  always  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the 
Attorney  General  might  have  to  issue  an  opinion  which  would  be  inimicable 
to  the  Bureau  of  Corrections.  In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  must 
maintain  objectivity  when  called  upon  to  issue  legal  decisions  between  and 
among  State  departments.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  present 
and  former  Attorneys  General  and  to  the  administrations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corrections  that  the  present  arrangement  has  worked  so  well. 

The  function  of  corrections  req_uires  and  should  enjoy  the  stature  and 
prestige  comparable  with  such  other  law  enforcement  agencies  as  the  police, 
the  prosecutors,  and  the  courts.  Together  with  such  statiore  comes  a 
more  equitable  opportunity  to  present  a case  for  acquiring  sufficient 
appropriations.  May  I draw  the  analogy  here  that,  in  establishing  a 
financial  base  from  which  to  operate,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  picked  off 
base  by  the  opposing  team,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stepping  up  to  bat  and  getting  on  base  in  the  first  place. 
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With  the  establishment  of  a Department  of  Corrections  as  a strong 
supervisory  authority,  Pennsylvanians  could  be  assured  of  the  equality 
of  correctional  services  throughout  the  state.  By  its  assumption  of 
complete  financial  responsibility,  there  -would  be  no  further  requirements 
for  local  tax  funds. 

Pennsylvania  remains  the  only  large  state  in  our  co-untry  -which  still 
requires  local  jurisdictions  to  pay  for  the  care  of  prisoners  committed 
to  State  institutions,  Philadelphia  is  f-urther  imposed  upon  by  the  fact 
that  an  offender  from  another  county  could  commit  an  offense  in  this 
city,  be  apprehended  and  detained  in  our  local  jail  at  100*^  cost  to  the 
Philadelphia  taxpayer,  and  ultimately,  -when  this  offender  -was  committed  to 
a State  Institution,  Philadelphia  -would  continue  to  have  to  pay  up  to 
GO°Jo  of  the  cost  of  his  care.  Such  payments  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
now  exceed  $5j501,691.  annually.  It  would  be  better  for  local  j-urisdictions 
to  be  relieved  of  this  responsibility  and  that  the  f-unds  fomerly  used 
for  these  purposes  be  put  into  more  extensive  and  incisive  preventive 
programs.  As  the  proposed  Department  of  Corrections  moves  to  assume 
such  complete  responsibility,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  phasing 
towards  this  ultimate  financial  objective. 

The  establishment  of  such  a Department  would  also  enhance  the  prospect 
of  developing  a program  of  regional  jails.  Speaking  only  for  Philadelphia, 
it  might  remain  for  the  Philadelphia  Prisons  to  receive  de-bent ioners  and 
those  inmates  who  have  been  committed  for  summary  offenses  of  up  to  six 
months.  Therefore,  the  contemplation  by  the  State  of  establishing  regional 
jails  should  be  encouraged,  with  the  precaution  that  until  such  a program 
is  completed,  full  consideration  sho-uld  be  given  to  the  State  subsidization 
of  local  correctional  efforts. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  such  a Department  of  Corrections  should  be  to 
have  complete  control  of  the  offender  sentenced  to  a penal  institution 
thro-ugh  co-urt  order.  I include  in  this  control  the  responsibility  for  the 
transportation  of  the  offender  to  and  from  courts  and  among  other 
institutions. 

Without  providing  a structural  organizational  chart,  I would  presume  that 
such  a Department  would  be  headed  by  tr-uly  experienced  and  professional 
leadership  and  that  the  staff  would  be  drawn  from  civil  service  lists 
which  would  have  determined  the  qualifications  needed  , Such  a structure 
would  add  immeasurably  to  the  dignity  which  should  be  inherent  in  the 
profession  of  corrections.  To  assure  the  high  calibre  of  the  person  to 
fill  the  proposed  Cabinet-level  position,  the  appointing  authority  should 
call  on  a group  of  knowledgeable  and  experienced  citizens  to  screen  the 
candidates  and  to  recommend  to  the  appointing  authority  those  best  qualified 
for  appointment.  Until  such  an  appointee  is  found  wanting  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  his  tenure  should  be  preserved, 

I also  feel  that  a Department  of  Corrections  co-uld  be  well  served  by 
calling  upon  the  advice  of  a Citizens  Advisory  Board  to  assist  and  support 
the  administrator  in  the  development  of  his  program. 
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The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  such  a new  Department  should 
embrace  juvenile  offenders  as  well  as  adults.  At  long  as  the  State 
continues  to  depend  so  heavily  upon  state- supported  private  institutions,  the 
responsibility  for  juveniles  should  be  kept  within  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  new  Department  of  Corrections  be  concerned  only 
with  the  adult  offender,  both  male  and  female.  The  relations  with  these 
cooperation  agencies  have  been  long  established  and  the  juvenile  offender 
more  often  than  not  is  handicapped  by  other  social,  physical,  and  mental 
anomalies  which  are  still  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment - for  example,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
the  dependent  and  neglected  child.  Inherent  in  this  is  the  need  for 
standard  setting  and  for  the  introduction  of  State  and  Federal  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  standards.  Also  relief  for  local  jurisdictions 
from  the  burden  of  paying  for  care  of  youth  committed  to  State  or  State- 
supported  institutions.  This  bill  alone  for  Philadelphia  exceeds 
$3 j 000, 000  annually. 

The  function  of  probation  is  traditionally  an  arm  of  the  court  and  I 
believe  it  should  remain  there  under  the  State  Board  of  Probation  and 
Parole.  In  my  own  experience,  when  such  services  are  separated  from  the 
courts,  an  antipathy  develops  towards  the  State  agency.  Again,  speaking 
for  Philadelphia,  I would  urge  that  the  historic  tradition  of  excepting 
cities  of  the  first  class  from  certain  legislation  be  continued  in  regard 
to  probation.  Philadelphia  is  well  on  its  way  to  improved  standards  in  this 
area  and  this  process  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  long  as  the  State  Board 
is  satisfied  that  its  standards  are  being  met.  I would  hope,  however, 
that  there  would  be  Increased  funding  for  such  demonstrated  local  effort. 

In  other  local  jurisdictions,  probationary  services  should  be  in  compliance 
with  the  State's  specifications  or  absorption  by  the  State  agency  shoiild 
take  place.  When  such  facilities  are  lacking  entirely,  the  State  should 
step  in  and  fill  the  need. 

With  the  State  Department  of  Corrections  assiming  responsibility  for 
all  offenders  sentenced  in  excess  of  six  months,  so  too  should  the  State 
Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  assume  parole  responsibility  for  all  such 
commitments.  Local  jurisdictions  should  develop  their  own  programs  of 
social  services  for  those  sentenced  to  six  months  or  less.  I would  also 
recommend  that  bench  parole  be  eliminated  completely. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  comment  on  the  broad  philosophy  of  the 
field  of  corrections.  Corrections  is  a logically  continuing  process  - 
where  the  role  of  one  agency  ends,  another  begins.  It  commences  with 
the  police,  and  then  continues  in  its  Various  stages  through  the  prose- 
cutor, the  courts,  the  penal  institutions,  probation,  and  finally,  parole, 
which  assumes  the  responsibility  of  supervision  when  confinement  termin- 
ates. In  its  best  state,  all  of  this  is  directed  towards  individualized 
justice,  in  which  the  person  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  individual 
weaknesses  and  strengths,  and  for  which  a program  of  treatment  can  be 
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developed  to  correct  such  weaknesses  and  to  build  on  such  strengths. 

The  goal  of  the  correctional  process  is  to  restore  individual  dignity, 
leading  to  stronger  family  unity,  and,  in  turn,  leading  to  community 
strength. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  specifically  delineate  all  of  the  supporting 
disciplines  and  ancillary  services  which  are  required  for  this  individualized 
treatment,  but  they  would  necessarily  include  medicine,  psychiatry, 
religion,  social  services,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  recreational 
facilities.  A built-in  research  program  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
well  as  evaluation  and  in-service  training.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
are  not  producing  professionals  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  correctional 
process,  and  the  program  itself  will  have  to  provide  training  and  retrain- 
ing of  its  own  personnel  to  assure  appropriate  manning. 

The  correctional  field  has  long  been  harrassed  by  public  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence. Only  the  flare  of  crisis  brings  some  light,  and  even  that  is  short- 
lived as  flares  quickly  burn  out  and  a new  crisis  brings  its  over-powering 
glare  onto  the  front  page.  The  formation  of  this  task  force,  with  its 
eminently  qualified  membership  and  with  the  able  staff  assistance  of 
Mr.  William  Nagel,  can  prove  to  be  a steady,  continuing  source  of  light, 
removing  the  shadows  of  apathy  and  serving  as  a beacon  to  inspire  public 
interest  and  concern.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Philadelphia  Hearing 
August  13,  1970 

Testimony  of  Robert  B.  Wolf,  Esq. 
(Received  via  mail) 


Robert  B.  Wolf,  Esq. 

Wolf,  Block,  Schorr  and  Solis-Cohen 
Twelfth  Floor  Packard  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  I9IO2 


My  apologies  for  not  being  able  to  attend  the  hearing  in  Philadelphia  last 
week  --  both  airlines  from  Detroit  to  Philadelphia  fell  down.  Northwestern 
being  on  strike  and  United  over  an  hour  late.  May  I accordingly  present  my 
views  in  this  letter. 

As  you  k_now,  the  State  Crime  Commission  has  approved  a grant  to  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Eastern  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  will  attempt  to 
develop  and  implement  the  most  desirable  and  feasible  plan  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  service  to  children  and  youth  involved  or  in  danger 
of  becoming  involved  in  delinquent  behavior.  This  means  that  our  responsi- 
bility lies  in  having  the  services  for  youth  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
those  offered  by  the  State,  the  local  government  and  private  philanthropy, 
presented  in  a coherent  and  effective  fashion.  It  is  as  the  director  of  that 
project  and  in  my  capacity  as  a concerned  citizen  that  I present  these  views. 

If  any  further  qualification  is  required  for  my  presentation  of  these  views, 

I might  point  to  my  Membership  as  a Trustee  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Movement  since  its  inception,  my  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  Vice  Chairmanship  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Juveniles,  and  Membership  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Joint  State  Government  Committee  on  Corrections.  I am  not 
speaking  on  behalf  of  any  organization. 

May  I take  up  the  problem  areas  which  you  have  enunciated: 

1 Should  the  unified  correctional  services  be  on  the  Department  level? 

Most  affirmatively  yes.  While  a professional,  as  Judge  Woodside  suggests, 
should  be  the  chief  administrative  officer,  there  should  also  be  a top 
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level  community  oriented  individual,  of  sufficient  general  governmental 
experience  to  present  the  view  of  the  Department  forceably  both  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  Legislature.  The  reason  for  the  need  for  a unified 
correctional  service  is  in  a great  part  the  present  lack  of  stature  for 
Corrections  within  the  government  hierarchy.  Cabinet  level  leadership 
is  essential  to  a forceful  solution  to  some  of  the  problems, 

2)  Should  field  services  of  the  present  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 
be  incorporated  into  the  proposed  Department? 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  one  of  the  agencies  incorporated  into  the 
unified  correctional  services  would  be  the  presently  independent  Board 
of  Probation  and  Parole.  When  the  19^5  Legislation  created  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Board  for  the  establishment  of  service  to  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  and  the  setting  of  standards,  it  was  with  the  recognition  that  the 
germ  of  a Department  of  Corrections  was  being  planted. 

I am  familiar  with  the  argument  that  a Board  which  releases  individuals 
should  have  some  responsibility  for  their  behavior  --  I most  emphatically 
disagree  with  this  point  of  view. 

The  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  should  operate  as  a separate  quasi- 
judicial body  within  the  proposed  new  Department.  Its  present  operating 
functions  should  be  separate  parts  of  the  new  Department. 

3)  What  should  be  the  relationship  of  county  jails? 

In  the  1965  Legislation  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  was  given  responsibility 
for  setting  standards  for  county  jails.  In  addition,  a concept  of  state 
operated  regional  detention  facilities  was  approved.  It  was  the  hope  of 
those  concerned  with  the  I965  changes  that  all  longer  term  commitments  would 
be  to  the  State  system.  The  original  recommendation  was  for  all  commitments 
exceeding  six  months  to  be  to  the  State.  This  idea  was  subsequently  modified 
so  that  two  year  sentences  remained  in  the  County  Detention  System. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  county  jails  are  generally  old  and  with  very 
few  exceptions  they  offer  no  rehabilitative  service.  The  best  professional 
opinion,  which  I share,  would  be  to  limit  the  responsibility  of  county  jails 
to  short  term  sentences.  Under  these  circumstances,  smaller  modern  jails 
(perhaps,  even  on  a cooperative  inter-county  basis)  would  become  practical. 

The  new  Department  should  surely  set  standards  for  these  jails.  There  is  a 
fine  line  between  setting  standards  and  operating  the  jails  and  my  personal 
view  would  be  in  favor  of  the  entire  custodial  problem  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  Department.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  smaller  counties  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  permitting  the  responsibility  to  remain  with  the  county. 
My  recommendation  would  be  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  facilities 
be  placed  under  the  new  Department,  with  the  option  on  the  part  of  other 
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counties  to  place  their  custodial  facilities  under  State  responsibility . 

4^  What  should  he  the  relationship  of  the  County  Court  Probation  Service? 

I believe  it  is  preferable  to  have  a state  probation  system.  In  19^5  it 
did  not  look  as  if  the  time  was  right  on  a practical  basis.  May  I suggest 
that  there  now  be  an  analysis  of  how  much  use  there  presently  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis  by  the  counties  of  the  state  probation  facilities.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  the  smaller  co-unties,  for  control  by  the  county  court 
of  its  own  probation  service.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  lack  of  full  time 
activity  resulting  in  the  so-called  probation  officer  acting  in  domestic 
relations,  as  the  juvenile  and  adult  probation  service,  and  I hesitate  to 
suggest  the  other  official  and  personal  responsibilities  which  he  has. 

In  summary  I woilLd  conclude  that  the  County  Probation  Services  should  stay 
where  they  are  but  that  one  of  the  initial  responsibilities  of  the  new 
Department  of  Corrections  should  look  to  the  desirability  and  method  of 
turning  these  probation  services  over  to  a state  system. 

5)  Structure  of  the  Department. 

I have  some  question  as  to  whether  the  NCCD  Standard  Act  to  set  up  a Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  is  appropriate  to  Pennsylvania.  I see  no  need  for  a 
"Board  of  Correction" . The  Department  chief  should  be  a cabinet  officer 
charged  with  full  responsibility  for  the  Department. 

I would  think  that  the  intra-departmental  organization  would  have  to  be 
structured  on  the  basis  of  a professional  State  wide  survey.  It  is  clear 
that  the  institutions,  parole  service,  research  and  planning  and  the  Board 
of  Probation  and  Parole  shoiuLd  be  separate  functions  run  by  professionals. 
The  Pardon  Board  might  well  be  attached  administratively  to  the  Department 
of  Corrections.  The  position  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Judges  Commission  and 
the  State  Crime  Commission  should  also  be  considered. 

6)  Shoiold  juveniles  be  included? 

I have  saved  for  last  the  problem  which  for  me  is  the  most  difficult.  The 
basic  question  is  whether  the  detention  service  which  is  rendered  to  a 
juvenile  is  first,  "detention"  and  then  "service",  or  whether  it  is  first 
"service",  and  then  "detention" .... In  other  words,  the  concern  for  service 
to  juveniles  is  properly  a part  of  the  overall  concern  for  the  family  and, 
accordingly,  an  essential  ingredient  for  human  services.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  conceptually,  the  identification  between  detention  for  delinquents 
whether  they  be  adults  or  juveniles.  This  coincidence  becomes  even  more 
marked  as  we  consider  the  15 -l8  year  old  juvenile  who  has  most  of  the  marks 
of  a confirmed  criminal. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  there  is  no  particular  need  to  place  juveniles 
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in  the  Department  of  Corrections:  On  the  other  hand,  no  great  issue  is 
involved  in  placing  them  under  the  Department  of  Corrections  rather  than 
in  the  Department  of  Human  Services. 

There  is  a need  for  greater  priority  in  the  handling  of  the  juveniles. 

If  responsibility  for  juvenile  delinquents  rests  in  a Section  of  a large 
Department  and  this  responsibility  is  diluted  by  other  services  in  other 
departments,  the  juveniles  become  second  class  citizens.  The  same  can 
become  true  in  a Department  of  Corrections,  even  with  a special  division 
for  juveniles.  The  important  thing  is  strong  leadership  and  a particular 
identification  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  with  the  problems  of  juveniles. 

If  I had  my  absolute  choice  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I would  place 
the  responsibility  for  detention  facilities  for  juveniles  in  the  Department 
of  Human  Services  at  a high  eno\:igh  divisional  level  to  enable  the  head  of 
the  division  to  make  himself  heard  ....In  other  words,  I do  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility for  juvenile  detention  is  more  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
rehabilitative  process  for  juveniles  than  it  is  part  of  the  detention 
program.  As  I have  said  before,  the  presence  of  the  juvenile  detention 
facilities  in  a Department  of  Corrections  would  not  be  fatal. 

I do  hope  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  Task  Force 
and  would  be  delighted  to  supplement  it  by  a personal  visit  to  anybody 
at  any  time  after  Labor  Day. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislative-Executive  Task  Force 
on  Reorganization  of  Government 
(Department  of  Corrections) 

Harrisburg  Hearing 
August  6 , 1970 

Testimony  of  Judge  Woods ide 
(Prepared  Statement) 


Robert  E.  Woodside,  Esq. 
Woods ide  & Woodside 
Payne -Shoemaker  Bldg, 
Harrisbiurg,  Pennsylvania 


Reason  for  Memorandum: 


This  memorandum  is  prepared  because  of  my  long  interest  in  the  penal 
system  of  Pennsylvania  and  my  keen  desire  to  see  it  continuously  inproved. 

I represent  no  organization  or  person. 

Nt''  Interest  in  what  was  then  known  as  penal  affairs  was  first  aroused  by 
studies  in  college,  but  my  direct  association  with  it  and  the  beginning 
of  my  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  experience  concerning  what  is  now 
known  as  correction  began  in  the  early  forties.  (Earlier  I had  been  on 
a committee  that  investigated  the  steam  room  deaths  in  a Philadelphia  prison) . 

In  the  forties  I became  directly  Involved  in  three  ways,  (l)  Governor 
Martin  appointed  me  one  of  five  members  of  the  Ashe  Committee  which  made 
an  extensive  study  and  examination  of  the  Pennsylvania  Penal  System  and 
wrote  a report  and  recommendations.  (2)  A board  of  trustees  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  White  Hill  was  created  and  I served 
as  its  president  from  its  creation  until  1953  when  its  powers  were  vested 
in  the  Bureau  of  Correction.  (3)  As  a judge  I was  assigned  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  became  the  second  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Juvenile  Court  Judges,  during  which  time  the  Council  visited  and  studied 
public  and  private  juvenile  institutions. 

Later  as  Attorney  General,  I was  closely  associated  with  the  Devers 
Committee  and  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  present  system  for  adult  correction.  More  recently  I served  on 
a Joint  State  Government  task  force  and  other  committees  dealing  solely 
or  partly  with  the  correction  system.  I took  all  these  assignments  seriously. 
I have  visited  mSny  times  all  the  state  institutions  in  the  state  correctional 
system.  While  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
School  I went  through  the  institution  alone  all  hours  of  the  day  and  all 
days  of  the  week,  well  over  300  times,  I visited  institutions  throughout 
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the  coTontry  and  knew  intimately  the  wardens  of  most  of  the  test  known 
institutions. 

General  Observations: 

The  state  penal  and  correctional  system  in  Pennsylvania  has  substantially 
improved  during'  the  last  three  decades.  There  was  always  more  program 
of  rehabilitation  and  correction  than  the  critics  would  acknowledge. 

It  is  absolute  hogwash  to  say  today  that  there  is  no  substantial  program 
of  rehabilitation  in  the  state  correctional  system.  There  are,  of  course, 
ways  it  can  and  should  be  improved.  Our  school  system,  our  courts  and 
our  legislative  processes  can  also  be  improved  in  n'umerous  ways. 

Society  incarcerates  a convict  for  one  or  more  of  three  reasons:  (l)  to 
change  his  attitude  and  habits  - to  reform  him,  to  correct  him,  to  educate 
him,  to  convert  him  - call  it  what  you  will;  (2)  to  deter  other  persons 
( the  person  committed)  from  doing  in  the  future  the  evil  he  did; 

(3)  to  remove  him  from  society  because  he  has  become  too  dangerous  or 
too  much  of  a nuisance. 

It  is  folly  to  assume,  that  any  system  will  ever  be  devised  on  this 
side  of  heaven  to  correct  the  evil  ways  of  all  convicts.  In  the  first 
place  most  convicts  in  the  state  correctional  system  have  already  failed 
seme  prior  system  - probation,  parole,  short  detention.  Secondly,  many 
are  either  psychopaths,  schizophrenics  or  suffer  from  some  other  serious 
physical  or  mental  abnoimal  condition.  Fiirthermore , a convict  in  the  state 
correctional  system  theoretically  is  the  one  worst  offender  of  every  1,000 
people.  Pick  out  of  1,000  people  in  any  school,  factory  or  community  the 
most  difficult  person  and  the  effort  to  bring  him  up  to  standard  will 
prove  difficult.  But  the  effort  must  be  made  to  "correct"  convicts 
and  ret'urn  them  to  society  with  improved  attitudes,  habits  and  training. 

Adult  and  Juvenile  Institutions  Sho'uld  be  Under  the  Same  Head: 

The  Governor  has  suggested  that  the  Adult  and  Juvenile  correctional  institutions 
and  services  sho'uld  be  in  the  same  department,  I enthusiastically  endorse 
this  suggestion.  Separation  of  J'uvenile  and  adult  offenders  has  an 
emotional  appeal,  but  total  separation  of  those  committed  from  juvenile 
co'urt  and  those  committed  from  "adult"  co'urt  is  neither  practical  nor  wise. 

This  method  does  not  separate  "the  men  from  the  boys,"  A n'umber  of  boys 
l6  and  17  are  tried  in  adult  co'urt  and  all  those  l8  or  over,  not  already 
■under  the  j'urisdiction  of  the  j'uvenile  co'urt,  must  be  tried  in  adult  co'urt. 

But  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  attached  before  the  boy  was 
l8,  he  may  be  committed  from  that  co'urt  (for  violation  of  probation  or 
parole)  even  when  he  is  20  years  of  age.  There  are  good  reasons  for  these 
rules  and  they  sho'uld  not  be  changed,  but  they  point  up  the  incongruity 
of  sending  a 20  year  old  to  a juvenile  institution  because  he  was  committed 
from  juvenile  court  and  a l6  year  old  to  an  ad'ult  institution  because  he 
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was  committed  from  an  "adult"  court.  We  are  referring  here  to  commitment 
ages.  The  ages  at  discharge  will  demonstrate  the  point  even  more  clearly 
than  the  age  at  time  of  commitment. 

But  as  the  committing  court  ca2anot  separate  the  "men  from  the  hoys"  or 
the  "hardened  criminal"  from  the  "first  offender,"  neither  can  age  he  used 
as  the  sole  criterion.  Many  teen  age  hoys  are  the  most  dangerous,  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  knowledgeable  in  criminal  conduct  of  all  the 
incarcerated  males.  Many  hoys,  or  men  if  you  will,  in  their  early  twenties 
are  far  less  aggressive  and  less  "hardened  criminals"  than  many  of  the 
teen  agers. 

This  situation  is  not  difficult  of  solution  if  we  have  all  institutions 
under  one  head  and  permit  intelligent  transfer  between  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  individual  evaluation  of  all  inmates,  which  should  he  reviewed 
from  time  to  time.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  you  put  together 
35  year  old  men  and  l4  year  old  hoys;  it  does  mean  you  don't  make 
arbitrary  separations  solely  on  the  basis  of  a fixed  age  or  the  committing 
court. 

Since  its  establishment.  White  Hill  has  had  both  juveniles  and  adult 
commitments.  It  should  continue  to  have.  But  there  should  be  a freer 
transfer  of  juveniles  between  White  Hill  and  the  other  juvenile  institutions. 
Authority  for  transfer  of  adult  court  commitments  is  now  properly  provided 
for. 

The  freer  transfer  of  juveniles  can  be  handled  only  if  all  institutions 
are  under  one  head. 

Furthermore,  the  state  juvenile  program  upon  which  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  already  been  spent  and  which  would  have  cost  the  Commonwealth 
htindreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  next  decade  or  two  if  the  original 
plans  were  all  carried  out,  needs  a critical  second  look.  If  such  expen- 
ditures were  to  solve  the  problem  of  ju^'enile  delinquency  it  would  be 
money  well  spent,  but  a good  case  could  be  made  that  the  expenditures 
have  created  more  problems  than  they  have  solved. 

The  Birreau  of  Correction  ShoiHd  Remain  in  the  Department  of  Justice: 

The  purpose  of  any  reorganization  of  the  state  government  has  n'^ver  stated 
better  than  in  the  Governor's  letter  to  the  Little  Hoover  Commission  found 
on  page  ix  of  its  report. 

He  said,  "The  objects  of  reorganization  are  reduction  of  the  number  of 
units  reporting  to  the  Governor  by  grouping  similar  functions  within  the 
same  agency;  improving  the  Governor's  ability  to  coordinate  programs  and 
enforce  policy  decisions;  and  the  establishment  of  clear,  direct  and  manage- 
able lines  of  responsibility  and  communications." 
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Taking  the  bureau  of  correetion  out  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  making 
it  a separate  department  reporting  directly  to  the  Governor  does  not 
bring  about  a "reduction  of  the  number  of  units  reporting  to  the  Governor," 

As  strongly  as  I know  how,  I urge  you  and  the  Governor  to  restructure  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  bring  about  the  objective  he  so  ably  stated. 

This  should  be  done  by  doing  the  following: 

(1)  The  Bureau  of  Correction  should  have  the  Juvenile  Institutions  and 
services  to  delinquents  placed  under  it  and  rismain  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  a Commissioner  of  Correction, 

(2)  The  State  Police  should  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  a Commissioner  of  State  Police, 

(3^  The  legal  work  of  the  Department  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  a Counsel  General  and  a Solicitor  General,  the  former  to  be  responsible 
for  drafting  all  administration  legislation  and  preparing  opinions  and 
legal  advice  for  the  Governor  and  the  Departments,  Boards  and  Commissions, 
and  the  Solicitor  General  to  be  responsllDle  for  all  litigation  in  court 
to  which  the  Commonwealth  is  a party. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Correction  will  be  put  into  politics  if  the 
Commissioner  is  given  cabinet  rank.  Every  Governor  is  expected  and  entitled 
to  put  his  own  men  in  the  cabinet.  Even  when  he  recognizes  that  the 
person  holding  a cabinet  office  is  a specialist  in  his  field  and  doing  a 
good  job,  the  pressure  placed  upon  him  by  County  Chairmen  and  his  other 
political  supporters  for  cabinet  positions  is  almost  irresistible.  If  the 
head  of  the  correction  system  is  a Commissioner  under  a cabinet  officer,  as 
at  present,  the  position  is  much  more  likely  to  be  occupied  by  a professional 
who  will  not  be  changed  nearly  so  frequently  as  otherTOse, 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Correction,  who  is  a professional  and  no 
politician,  has  held  the  position  for  nearly  20  years  under  five  Governors 
and  at  least  ten  Attorneys  General,  Cabinet  positions  (even  the  Commissioner 
of  the  State  Police,  which  also  should  not  be  of  cabinet  level  for  the  same 
reason)  have  had  an  average  of  6 different  persons  occupying  the  cabinet 
post.  There  have  been  over  110  persons  occupying  cabinet  posts  during 
this  period. 

The  state  correction  system  never  has  been  in  politics.  Before  the  correction 
system  was  centralized  and  put  under  one  head,  the  wardens  of  the  five  state 
institutions  were  insulated  from  politics  by  civilian  boards  who  chose 
them  and  helped  them  operate  the  institutions. 

The  correction  system  should  remain  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  This  is 
the  way  it  is  in  the  federal  system  and  that  is  the  way  it  should  remain 
here. 

County  Jails; 

Completing  the  present  plan  of  regional  jails  for  all  sentences  in  excess 
of  6 months  and  keeping  the  detention  and  very  short  term  commitments  in 
a jail  under  jurisdiction  of  county  authority  appears  sound.  Untried 
prisoners  should  be  as  close  as  practical  to  the  county  court  house,  the 
District  Attorney,  the  judge,  their  attorney,  their  possible  bondsman, 
their  witnesses  and  their  family  and  friends.  Generally,  it  would  seem 


to  be  better  to  have  the  detention  centers  or  county  jails,  whichever 
you  call  them,  under  local  control  with  the  state  prescribing  and  enforc- 
ing certain  minimum  standards. 

Board  of  Probation  and  Parole: 


One  of  the  most  sensitive  spots  in  all  of  government  is  the  Board  of 
Probation  and  Parole,  From  official  association  and  personal  observation 
over  many  years  I think  it  has  done  a remarkable  job.  I know  of  personal 
knowledge  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  newspapers,  moved  by  brutal  crimes 
by  a few  parolees,  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  board  starting 
with  hostility  and  ending  •vrith  praise  after  all  the  facts  and  procedures 
were  examined, 

I think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  parole  and  probation  officers  now 
under  their  jurisdiction  should  be  marie  independent  of  the  board.  This 
would  be  an  unfortunate  separation  of  responsibility  and  create  a new 
instance  so  common  in  government  where  the  responsibility  for  an  act  or 
situation  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine. 

The  Governor  indicated  to  me  some  time  ago  that  he  thought  the  independent 
boards  and  commissions  should  have  a closer  connection  with  a department. 

As  long  as  these  boards  have  only  a very  limited  and  well  defined  association 
with  a department  primarily  for  services,  I think  the  idea  may  have  a 
few  advantages.  If  this  is  done,  the  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  should 
be  related  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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